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The same high standard which Chaliapin 
maintains in his public performances, he 
also demands for his record “appearances” . 
—and his interpretations are given adequate 
expression only through the medium of the 
Victrola and Victor Records. Among the 
seventeen records he has made are: 


Double-faced” 


Song of the Volga Boatmen t 6058 $2.00 


The Prophet 


Two Grenadiers 
Midnight Review 


_“CHALIAPIN 


Victor Artist 6059 2.00 


One of the greatest artists in the world Victrola No. 105 


today—and her Victor Records are equally 
great. To hear Jeritza on the Victrola is 
both to appreciate her art and to know why 
she chose the Victor to reproduce it. Her 
repertoire includes: 


180 
Mahogany or walnut 


Double-faced 


Lohengrin—Elsas Traum (6172 $2.00 
. 


oe Tannhauser—Elisabeths Gebet 


ee Tosca—Vissi d’arte 
Cavalleria Rusticana—Voi lo sapete 


JERITZA 
Victor Artist 


t 687 1.50 


Victrola No. 260 
150 


Mahogany or walnut 


Scotti’s reputation as one of the most 
gifted artists of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company is amply attested by his Victor 
Records. They are Scotti to the very life— 
approved by Scotti himself. Some of his 
nineteen records are listed below: 

Double-faced 
Don Giovanni—Serenata (2) Falstaff 


—Quand’ ero paggio ( 6283 $2.00 
Otello—Brindisi ) 


Maria, Mari (6282 2.00 


© 7 
Mishkin Pagliacci—Prologo ) 


SCOTTI 
Victor Artist 


Victrola No. 220 
Forza del Destino—Solenne in quest Blectsin’ 23 40 
ora (with Caruso) 7 


Bohéme—Ah, Mimi, (with Caruso) 


8000 2.50 F Mahogany, oak or walnut 


The Victor Company originated the mod- 
erntalking machine and was the first to offer 
the public high-class music by great artists. 
Victor Supremacy began then. It has been 
maintained by the continuing patronage of 
the world’s greatest musicians and by the 
merit of Victor Products. 


In buying a talking machine, consider that 
you must choose the Victrola or something 
you hope will do as well, and remember that 


the Victrola—the standard by which all are 
judged—costs no more. The Victrola instru- 
ment line includes twenty-one models of 
the three general types shown at from $25 
up. Ask your dealer or write to us for 
illustrated catalog. 

To be sure of Victor Products, see the 
following trade-marks — under the lid of 
every instrument and on the label of every 
record. 


Victrola 


———————— 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 


REG US PAT OFF. 


Look under the lid and on the labels for these Victor trade-marks 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden,N. J. 
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has never been able to estimate the number of people who have read “Lad, a Dog, 
and learned how much character and individuality a dog can have. After all, : 
really good dog is better than most men—even good men. It loves more. It demands 
less. It forgives to all eternity. It thinks less of self. Mr. Terhune’s new series— . 
true stories of a true dog—begins next month. ‘There will be six in all, and they will 
show you how fine a dog can be in his every-day life and how heroically a dog can die. j A 
Also they will teach you to understand dogs better and to treat them ‘better—for the | @ s¢ 
sake of a collie named 
D 
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May 10. 
Dear Eleanor: 

We have just returned from Bermuda! 
And to you, my dear, I am writing my 
first letter as Mrs. William T. Carleton. 

Billy and I are very, very happy. Some- 
times I have to pinch myself to see if I am 
awake. Life is so different. 

Can’t you come to see us? Our apart- 
ment isn’t very large, but I know we could 
find room for you somewhere. And I have 
so many things to tell you. 

oo 
June 15. 
Dear Eleanor: 

Sorry to hear that you are so busy with 
your sewing that you can’t come now. For- 
tunately, I don’t need a new thing this 
summer. You know father gave me the 
money for my trousseau, and it was won- 
derfully complete. 

Anyway, it’s lucky I don’t need any new 
clothes—we’ve had to get so many things 
for the apartment. Billy thought he’d get 
a raise when we were married—but he 
didn’t, and I know he’s worried a little. 
He’s such a dear, Come when you can. 

~o 
September 27. 

Dear Eleanor: 
Such a week! Tuesday, Billy’s mother 
io invited me to come 
y 7 j,over to a tea she was 
{ giving Thursday after- 
,| noon. I knew who 
ay would be there and I 
(% -5 7 simply had to have 
i ||,-something new. So I 
'\ \kl got right on the car 
Hy) i and went down to 






Blaine’s. Eleanor, do 
you know what they 
“asked for a half-way 
> pretty afternoon dress? 

Sixty-five dollars! I 
= went to four other 
shops and the lowest 
price I found for anything that I could 
wear was $49.50. I didn’t have that much 
to spend and I didn’t have the heart to 
ask Billy for it, so on Thursday I put on 
that henna silk I had a year ago. 

But, Eleanor, when I got there and 
found all the other women with smart, 
new clothes, I felt positively ashamed. I 
came home and just lay down and cried. 

I finally decided to ask Billy for $25 
extra next month, figuring I could save 
the rest out of the house allowance. But 
when he came home he looked worried 
himself. After dinner he put his arm 
around me and said, “Honey, do you 
think you could cut corners a little next 
month? My life insurance comes due the 
20th and it’s going to be just a bit hard 
to meet it.” You can imagine how my 
own plans vanished when he said that. 
What am I going to do, Eleanor? I’ve 
simply got to have a few new things. 


7 






October 5. 

Dear Eleanor: 

_I guess I’ve read your letter twenty 
times. When I think of all the pretty 
new clothes you have, I fear I’m just a 
bit envious. But to think you’ve made 
them all yourself! And you believe I 
could do the same? Oh, wouldn’t it be 
too wonderful if I could! And you say 
you learned at home. Why, I always 
thought one must put in years in a shop 
or go away somewhere to school to be- 
come a dressmaker. But I shall know 
all about the plan in a few days, for I 
have written the Woman’s Institute. 


The Letters of a Young Bride 





Dear Eleanor: December 10. 

Oh, yes, I know I’ve neglected you, but 
truly I didn’t realize it had been two 
months since I wrote you last. You see, 
I heard from the Institute just a couple 
of days after my last letter, and when I 
saw that here was exactly the thing I 
needed, I took up the Dressmaking -Course 
at once. And I made such rapid progress! 

Why, after the third lesson, I made the 
loveliest blouse. Billy says it’s the pret- 
tiest I ever had, and think, it cost just 
$1.65, and really I couldn’t duplicate it 
down-town for less than $5. Besides, I’ve 
made two apron dresses, the dearest negli- 
gee, and a plaited skirt, and now I’m at 
work on my first nice dress. I can hardly 
wait till it’s finished. 

oo 
December 16. 
Dear Eleanor: 

Oh, I must tell you. I wore 
the new dress to a party this 
afternoon and everyone said 
it was the most becoming one 
I ever had. The girls in- 
sisted on knowing where I got 
it, and when I told them I , 
made it myself they were ~ 
simply amazed. Marion Holt 
wants me to make a dress for 


her. 
o 


March 11. 
Dear Eleanor: 

My, but I’ve been busy. The 
very day after the party 
Marion came over. Said she was really 
serious about wanting me to make her a 
dress, so I said all right, I would. Well, 
I never enjoyed anything so much as plan- 
ning and making that dress for Marion— 
and it was a beauty, if I do say it. Marion 
was so delighted she insisted on paying me 
$20 for making it, and said she wanted me 
to make all her clothes in the future. Well, 
that was the beginning of my venture. 
Others came and wanted me to make clothes 
for them, and the result is that every hour 
I have been able to spare from my work 
for the last three months has been taken 
up making things for the folks here in town. 


Dear Eleanor: June 2i. 
It seems I always have good news to 
tell you these days. Two weeks ago we 
bought the dearest little house out here in 
Maplewood, and now we're all settled. 
When Billy heard about the house he came 
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rushing home, half in joy, half in despair. 
It was a wonderful bargain, but he had 
to pay a thousand dollars down. 

“T’ve saved $600 since the first of the 
year,” he said (you know he ‘got a raise 
in January), “but where can we get the 
rest?” Well, I fairly flew up to my room, 
and down the stairs I rushed with my own 
bank book, Of course, Billy knew I had 
made some money sewing, but when I 
showed him a balance of $572, he just 
rubbed his eyes and stared. But I sat 
down then and there and wrote a check 
for $400 and put it in his hand. And— 
well—I couldn’t get my breath for a minute 
—Billy was holding me so tight! “Louise, 
dear,” he said, “you’re 
the greatest little 
woman in the world!” 

So we’re here in our 
own home, Eleanor. 
To-night after supper 
we sat out on the porch 
—and the moon came 
up big and round and 
silvery. “It seems to 
me,” Billy said, “I’ve 
seen that moon be- 
fore.” ‘Yes, Billy 
dear,” I said, “it’s our 
honey moon. It’s going 
to shine on us forever.” 








OULDN’T you, too, like to have 

prettier, more becoming clothes for 
yourself and your family for less than 
half what they now cost you? 

You can have them, for through the 
Woman’s Institute of Domestic Arts and 
Sciences you can learn easily and quickly, 
right in your own home, to make them 
yourself at merely the cost of materials. 
You can save at least $25 on a suit priced 
at $40 in the stores, for every item of ma- 
terial it contains would cost 
not more than $15. On a dress 
retailing at $20, you can save 
$12 or $14. Even on a blouse 
or a child’s frock, or a little 
boy’s suit costing $5, it is easily 
possible to save $2.50 to $3 by 
buying the materials and mak- 
ing it yourself. 

Best of all, the Woman’s 
Institute is ready to help you, 
no matter where you live or 
what your circumstances or 
your needs. And it costs you 
absolutely nothing to find out 
what it can do for you. Just 
send a letter, post card or the 
convenient coupon below to 
the Woman’s Institute, Dept. 
8-B, Scranton, Penna., and you will receive, 
without obligation, the full story of this 
great school that is bringing to women and 
girls all over the world, the happiness of 
having dainty, becoming clothes and hats, 
savings almost too good to be true, and the 
joy of being independent in a successful 
business, 


WOMAN ’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 8-B, Scranton, Penna. 

Please send me, without obligation, a copy of your 
48-page booklet, “Making Beautiful Clothes.”” I am most 
interested in learning— 

O How to Become a Professional Dressmaker 
[1] How to Earn Money Sewing for Others 
C) How to Plan and Make Attractive Clothes 
0) How to Design and Make Becoming Hats 
OC How to Become a Successful Milliner 
O The Art of Successful Cookery 
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Boy Scouts—and Others 


RITING of Sir Robert Baden- 

Powell, the founder of the Boy 
Yourself” Scouts, Dr. James E. Russell 
said, two years ago, “. . . In little more than a decade 
he has done more to vitalize the methods of character 
training than all the school men in this country have 
done since the Pilgrims landed on the New England 
coast.” Sir Robert has since then disclosed the secret of 
the effectiveness of his method; he recognizes the spirit. 
The Scout ritual is worthy of sincere praise, but the 
letter of it is not sufficient; it must be motivated by 
something higher, something deeper. Here it is, in his 
own words: Scouts should be trained “‘not to suit us, but 
to suit God.” Get that declaration deep into the hearts 
of Scout leaders, so that they not only believe it but act 
upon it, and the movement will become the most sig- 
nificant developer of manhood in our century. 


HERE are two reasons for our saying these things 

about the Boy Scouts this month. In the first 
place they are fourteen years old now, and one always 
looks for a boy’s good points on his birthday, encourag- 
ing him to make even a better record during the coming 
year. The second reason is that some Scout troops, 
fairly representative of this whole organization, have 
been given some character tests severe enough to test any 
boy’s mettle, and they have come through with flying 
colors. A partial record of these tests will be found in 
this issue in the article called, “Shall We Teach Religion 
in School?” The high standing of some of these boys 
trained “‘to suit God” is sufficient cause, not only for 
them to fling out their banners proudly, but for all of us 
who believe in that sort of thing to lend them our support. 


The * HEREAS, the inveterate refusal 
Children’s of some States to enact laws for 
Amendment the prohibition of child labor 


“Suit God, 
Not 


inflicts grave injuries upon tens of thousands of young chil-.. 


dren in those States and causes unfair hardship to em- 
ployers in States which have good child labor laws, and 

“Wuereas, the only way in which this evil can be 
remedied within a reasonable time lies through National 
legislation, therefore 

“BE IT RESOLVED, that the National Council of 
Catholic Women favors an amendment to the Federal 
Constitution which will empower Congress to enact such 
legislation, but which will not prohibit any State from 
enacting a law of higher standards than required by the 
Federal legislation enacted subsequent to the passing of 
such a constitutional amendment. The exact form of this 
amendment should be determined upon in conference 
with other interested groups.” 

This is the amendment that Goop HousEKEEPING sup- 
ported during the last session of Congress. The need for 
it was plain, and a resolution submitting it to the states 
for ratification was adopted by the Senate. The House, 
characteristically slow in such matters, never got around 
to it. It will not get around to it this year unless the bill 
has the most loyal backing by those who are opposed to 
child labor. Farmers are supposed to be against the 
amendment. We believe they would not be if they under- 
stood that it is not intended to deprive them of the 
services of theirown children, provided they are given the 
proper amount of schooling. All that is insisted upon is 
that children must be protected in their rights. Surely, 


farmers can stand on such a platform. 
4 


HE resolution quoted above was adopted by the 
Catholic women at their meeting in Washington, 
Sept. 30—Oct. 3. October 6, the American Federation of 
Labor unanimously adopted the following recommenda- 
tion: 

“ . .. that National and International unions, 
State and city central bodies and local unions throughout 
the United States shall work unceasingly in an effort to 
arouse public support for this constitutional amendment 
(child labor) and the passage of child labor legislation. 

“We recommend that all organizations affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor call upon their repre- 
sentatives in the House and Senate of the United States 
demanding their support of the proposed constitutional 
amendment. 

“This committee further recommends that the execu- 
tive council of the American Federation of Labor be in- 
structed to continue its efforts to secure the adoption of 
this proposed child labor amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States.” 


The Bible 5 
Needs You: 
You Need It 
December number of Goop HovusEKEEPING. 
anxious to say what I think about it. 

“Indeed, it would be an ideal state of affairs if we 
could reach every man, woman and child in our beloved 
United States in religious education. How—is the big 
question. We certainly do not believe it can be done 
through our public schools. If we wish to preserve the 
institutions adopted by the fathers of our nation, we can- 
not take away the rock on which they built, which was 
the Word of God and the right of the individual to wor- 
ship God according to his conscience. No good could 
come from the study of the Bible in public schools if the 
teacher is not an earnest and consistent Christian. He 
should be well grounded in the truth and able to teach 
and defend it. 

“Figures were given on unchurched homes and 
children. I would suggest we get figures as to what per- 
centage of our public school teachers have no religious 
beliefs—who are indifferent, who openly deny, before 
their classes, that there are any truths in the Bible 
or in God. Are you aware of the fact that it is nearly 
impossible to get text-books that do not contradict the 
Bible? 

“Men and women who believe in the importance of 
religion could do much for its cause by remembering the 
Sabbath and keeping it holy—by attending church every 
Sunday. Many a child, young man or woman is un- 
churched because his elders have become careless or too 
lazy to go to church. The blame for the unchurchliness 
of our country lies with the home, and with this odious 
negative teaching of religion in our schools.” 


EAR SIR: I have read the article 
‘What is Wrong with the Bible?’ 
by William G. Shepherd in the 

I am 


HE letter of which we have quoted a part is from a 


mother in Wisconsin. Her state, through an 
adverse decision of its Supreme Court, does not have 
Bible reading in the public schools. We have had many 
letters about Mr. Shepherd’s article, most of them wel- 
coming the discussion of a topic so vital to our national, 
as well as individual welfare. The discussion takes a big 
step forward in this issue with the article beginning on 

page twenty. 
WituiaM FRepDeEricK BiGELow, EpiToR 





Little Girl 


By Doro t hy Dow 


I call her “Sweet” and “Peaches” 
Underneath 

I’m saying, reverently: 

O, beautiful and wonderful 

Small atom of flesh, 

Mystery is your secret 

And your glory. 


Mystery is the charm 
That lures us to you. 


New roads new rivers... 
A house no one has entered 


Where do they lead? 
Where do they flow? 
What shall we find inside? 


Rosebud atom— 

Your hands, that are sticky and grimy, 
Hold, nevertheless, 

The possibilities of the infinite. 
Dreamer, creator, lover, 


Artist, mother, 
Smmnéf...: . 
Builder of dreams, of madness, 
of proud sons and daughters 
Destroyer of honor, of beauty, 
of strong men 


Which is it to be Sweet 


And, further than that, 

You shall not end with you. 

Out of your seed 

The wonderful rosebud atoms 

That shall miraculously blossom from you, 
Shall suck greatness from your breasts . 
World makers, star make 

Little Child, funny little Child, 

Rosy, dirty little Child 

You are the world; 

Growth, change, the infinite cycle; 
The world wonder ; 

What is the answer to yourself, 

Little Child, 

Sweet ¢ 


ILLUSTRATION BY ARTHUR E. BECHER 11 





S I look back upon it, Ican, I think, 
understand how I came to build 
my romance on the shifting sands 
of misrepresentation. Even as a 

little boy my fancy had at times painted 
things not as they were, but as I wanted 
them to be. If I had lied, I had lied pic- 
turesquely, transmuting sober fact into 
fascinating fiction. Now and then, since 
my mother lacked imagination, I had been 
punished for it. And I can remember my 
father’s whimsical plea for a light sentence. 

“Let the boy alone, Eleanor; he’ll out- 
grow it.” 

“But he is not telling the truth, 
Stephen.” 

“‘How many of us know the truth?” 

And there you have my father and my 
mother in a nutshell—she with her fixed 
ideas of right and wrong, he seeking al- 
ways the hidden meanings of life and of 
eternity. 

For he believed in eternity. He was a 
clergyman in a small country church. We 
felt ourselves poor, but I know now that 
my father was rich. He possessed the 
great treasures of an open mind, and a 
faith in the essential rightness of the world. 
We took long walks together. We were 


Western New Yorkers, and the vineyards 
were everywhere. They formed the texts 
of many of my father’s sermons. “Take 
us the foxes, the little foxes that spoil the 
vines,” and “What shall therefore the 
lord of the vineyard do?” 

When we walked together my father 
was not the preacher, but the man. He 
worshiped beauty and as Lake Erie 
would rise up before us like a sapphire 
wall, the setting sun a luminous red balloon 
above it, he would say in a hushed voice, 
“God made it, Jerry!” 

Yet I knew he would have worshiped 
it if he had never known a God! 

They had called me Jerome, after my 
father’s brother. He lived somewhere in 
the West, but I had never seen him. I 
thought of him as one thinks of the magi- 
cal, mystical people in books. There was a 
picture of him, too, taken during the Span- 
ish War. He had been one of Roosevelt’s 
Rough Riders—and in his khaki and wide- 
brimmed hat he seemed quite outside 
the sphere of ordinary mortals. 

As I have said, we were very poor in 
those days when I was punished for telling 
lies. My mother did her own work, and 
my father and I helped her. We used to 


wash the clothes on Monday mornings, 
hidden in the woodshed so that any passing 
member of the congregation might not be 
shocked by a lack of ministerial dignity. 
I think my father would have told of it, 
for he had no sense of shame in honest 
labor, but my mother held him to the 
traditional pose. It was she who insisted 
that he must never be seen in overalls. 
He fed the cow in his long coat, and 
milked her with it folded beside him on 
another stool, so that it might be ready 
in emergencies. 

I can see now that my mother was 
right. The people in that small com- 
munity had their sense of fitness. A 
minister belongs to his coat as a justice 
belongs to his robes, or a soldier to his 
uniform. Strip them of these, and what 
have you? 

Yet when I was a boy I often wished 
that my father was like some of the men 
who came to our little church in summer. 
Men from the city, trim in blue serge, 
stiff straw hats, tan shoes and lisle stock 
ings. When I was ten years old, an auto 
mobile stopped at our door. Two young 
people had driven up from Buffalo to get 
married. The boy had a white rose in 
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FEM™MPLE 
BA 


is aname known to hundreds of thousands 
who have read and loved “The Tin 
Soldier’? and “The Dim Lantern.” To 
those Good Housekeeping readers to 
whom she ts a stranger, she will need 
no introduction other than this tender, 
intimate story of the heart of a boy, 
with its quick-born love that, quite 
unboylike, lasted into manhood and 
through stormy days of marriage. Miss 
Bailey's ts a name that we are glad 
to add to our list of serial writers 


Illustrated by 
Charles 


When I told my father of the woman I had seen 
with Uncle Jerry in the restaurant, he made no 
comment, except to say, 
love and marry a good woman, Jerry.’’ 


rr & EF 





D. Mitchell 


“I pray that you may 
Suddenly 


6 ae into the night under the stars stalked a white wraith 
. of remembrance—of a girl with a peacock feather 


in her hat. 


I wanted to love and marry her 


Meath aat 


the lapel of his coat, and the girl wore a 
small, round hat with white roses and held 
up her thin dress to show a lace petticoat. 

Before that I had not been allowed in 
the room when there was a wedding. But 
this time my father let me stay, and I 
was much impressed by the things the 
young man said to the young woman, and 


that the woman said to the man. “With 
this ring I thee wed . to have and 
to hold . from this day forward 


” 


. for richer for poorer . 

I talked a great deal about it afterward 
tomy mother. ‘Did you say those things 
when you married father?” 

“wes.” 

“Did he give you a ring: 
“Ves.” 

She showed me her wedding ring, which 
Thad seen all my life on her finger, but 
from that moment it gained a new signifi- 
cance, and whenever I looked at her work- 
worn hands and thought of the slim white 
fingers of the young bride, I was disturbed 
by a conviction that my mother had not, 
in some way, fulfilled the promise of the 
radiant ceremony. I felt that it would 
be different with the girl in the white rose 
hat. That she would go through life in 


>) 


trailing frocks andalways inbridal elegance. 

Even in those days I was like my father 
in my passion for loveliness. Our little 
house was comfortable, but there was 
nothing esthetic in its furnishings, save 
the effect of clean bareness, and the touches 
of clear color given by pots of flowers on 
the window-ledges, and by some old blue 
china on the dresser. 

[ never liked the clothes that my mother 
wore—her dull lilac prints and_ best 
black dresses. But my soul would flame 
when a wagon laden with grapes went by 
with one of the Italian girls who worked 
in the vineyards enthroned like a bacchante 
high on the purple load. These girls set 
off their dark charms by a blouse or ker- 
chief of brilliant color—orange or jade 
or scarlet. Whatever they wore, they 
were never monotonous or insipid, as were 
the girls of our congregation in their faint 
pinks and blues, or the women in their 
grays and blacks. 

The coming of the Italians and other 
peoples of Southern Europe had _ intro- 
duced a new element into our community. 
A Catholic church was built that they 
might have their own priests and their 
own altars. They were at home in our 


vineyards, and the lake seemed to make 
up in some slight way for the loss of their 
own seas and bays. The winters were 
hard on them, but they bore the cold with 
cheerfulness, and their gay attire illumined 
the whiteness of our days. 

Some of the young Italian girls were 
enchanting. I kissed one of them in an 
autumn twilight and confessed it after- 
ward to my father. I had not intended 
to tell him; but as he and I walked to- 
gether under the stars, I felt a sort of 
ecstatic urge to confession. 

“Did you ever kiss a woman, father?” 

“T have kissed your mother, of course.” 

“But before that?” 

He grew at once austere. 
you asking me, Jerry?” 

“T kissed a girl tonight—Theresa.” 

We walked on for a moment in silence, 
then he said, ‘“Why did you kiss her?” 

“Well, she was so pretty!” 

“That is no reason for kissing a woman.” 

“What would be a reason?” 

There was another long stretch of silence, 
then he spoke. ‘“‘When you hold the soul 
of a woman in your hand, Jerry, and she 
holds your soul in hers, then thank God 
—and kiss her.” 


“Why are 
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I can not convey to you the strength of 
the passion that was in his voice. Not 
the passion of earth, but the passion of 
high idealism which he strove to implant 
in the heart of his little son. 

I have often wondered whether my 
mother met the deeps of my father’s 
nature. Looking back upon it in these 
later years, I am forced to doubt it. Yet 
I am sure that he believed in the romance 
which he had begun with her, and he held 
the hope that in some transcendent future 
my mother might be stripped of her sheath 
of petty preoccupations and show a shin- 
ing soul. 

I am sure, too, that he turned to me for 
the satisfying of certain needs. Our 
imaginations met. I was his child in the 
sense that I aspired and thrilled as he 
did, though I lacked always the goodness 
and strength which made him transmute 
his emotions into splendid deeds and un- 
selfish devotion. 

It was in an excess of youthful ardor 
that I had kissed Theresa. 

I had been sent to get the cows, who 
made their leisurely way home from our 
pasture through a lane which was bounded 
on one side by a neighbor’s vineyard. 
The grapes were being harvested, and I 
loitered when I came to the gate where 
the wagons drawn by a pair of great horses 
stood waiting for the filled crates. 

The girls picked the fruit, and the men 
lifted the crates and carried them to the 
wagons. I went through the gate and 
made my way along the aisles between the 
rows of vines. It was a golden day, nearing 
its end in a warm haze which blurred the 
outlines of the lake at our right and the 
hills to our left. And through this haze 
I saw Theresa. She smiled, and I ,was 
aware of the warm lights in her eyes, the 
smooth dusk of her cheeks. 

She held up a bunch of perfect grapes. 
“Eat them,” she urged. 

“Feed me.” The words came with an 
unexpected forwardness. I had never 
talked like that to a girl. 

She broke off a grape and pressed it 
against my lips. I ate them all from her 
hands, and her fingers were stained with 
the juice. 

After that we walked down the fragrant 
aisles together, for her day’s work was 
done. When we came to the wagon by 
the gate she a.ked if I wanted a ride; she 
was to drive the load to the packing house. 


THE cows were lingering in the lane, 
cropping the grass in the fence corners. 
I could keep an eye on them as we rode 
along, so I mounted beside Theresa. Back 
of us the grapes gave out a heady per- 


fume. We said very little; but when we 
reached the lower gate which I had to 
open to turn the cows into our barnyard, 
I was loathe to leave her. 

“What are you going to do after sup- 
per?” I asked. 

“Don’t you like to sit in the burying 
ground?” she asked. ‘It’s nice and quiet.” 

It was, I was aware, an invitation. I 
had descended from the wagon and stood 
in the road. The sun was dropping down 
toward the lake. The warm haze had been 
superseded by an almost unearthly clear- 
ness. And in that clearness Theresa sat 
enthroned. 

“T’ll come to the burying ground,” I 
said, “‘if you'll be there,” and turned away 
with a beating heart. 
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I helped my father milk the cows. There 
were four of them. I took two and my 
father two. The barn was dim and sweet 
with the smell of hay. There was no 
sound but the thin streaming of the milk 
and the rustle of the straw as the chickens 
scratched in it. 

My father talked little at this time. 
He thought of his sermon, and I thought 
of Theresa in that clear light with her 
green handkerchief, and her red lips, and 
the invitation in her eyes. 

We carried the foaming pails to the 
dairy room, strained the milk, and I filled 
a small bowl and set it outside the door 
for our two barn pussy-cats. They rubbed 
against my legs and purred, and as I 
watched them lap their milk, I had a feel- 
ing of great content—as if all the world 
were happy and there was no wretchedness 
In it. 


FOR supper we had creamed codfish with 

our baked potatoes. It was my fa- 
vorite dish, but I did not eat heartily. My 
mother noticed it. 

“Aren’t you well?” 

“Vs.” 

“Why don’t you eat?” 

“Perhaps I had too many grapes.” 

“Where did you get grapes?” 

“T was up in the Needhams’ vineyard.” 

But I did not tell her of Theresa. 

After supper my father and I washed 
the dishes, while my mother stirred up 
the buckwheat batter for breakfast. I 
can see my father yet—tall and thin, 
with his bright -eyes and whimsical 
smile—tied up in the gingham apron which 
my mother always made him wear when 
he worked in the kitchen. 

I was glad when, after we finished, my 
father said he must make a sick call. 
When he had nothing on hand, he was 
apt to ask me to walk with him. Hitherto 
it had been a great privilege, but tonight 
I wanted to be free. 

In the little cemetery were the graves of 
our ancestors—three generations of Anglo- 
Saxons. <A row of thin headstones marked 
the resting-place of two of my grand- 
fathers and one grandmother—one of 
my grandmothers was still alive: the rest 
lay here in state, with only the white 
picket fence of that small plot to separate 
them from the acres which they had re- 
deemed in pioneer days from forest wild- 
ness. 

There were late roses blooming, and 
Theresa had picked one and pinned it 
against the green kerchief. We, the chil- 
dren of the people who lay there, had been 
taught not to pick the roses. But Theresa 
knew no rules. She sat on a table-like 
slab raised from the earth by four marble 
feet, with the rose at her breast, and looked 
at me. 

“T thought you weren’t coming,” she 
said. 

“What made you think that?” 

“You were late.” 

“T came as soon as I could.” 

I sat down beside her. She held out 
her hand to me, and I took it. I thought 
I had never seen anything so sweet and 
pretty as little Italian Theresa with the 
rose in her hair. And so I kissed her. 
There was a crescent moon just above her 
head, which seemed to crown her. 

Well, that was all there was to it. We 
were both very young and very innocent. 
My life had been lived with my father 


and mother and among my books. I was, 
too, singularly unawakened. I think that 
of the two of us, Theresa knew more of 
life and of the making of love. 

I walked part of the way home with her, 
When I turned back, I had again to pass 
the cemetery. I stopped and stood leaning 
on the gate, looking in. The moon was 
hanging just above the horizon, thin and 
faint in a purple sky. 

I heard my father’s quick step on the 
path. “Hello,” he said. “Jerry?” 

I turned and met him. For the first 
time in my life I found myself self-conscious 
with my father. I blurted out the first 
thing that came into my head. 

“When I am dead, don’t bury me in 
there.” 

I was aware of his surprise. “Why not?” 

“Oh, I’d hate to think, father, that life 
was just walking up and down this road, 
and being shut in at the end by this picket 
fence. 

He laughed a little. “ ‘Under the wide 
and starry sky dig the grave and let me 
lie?’ Is that it, Jerry?” 

“Oh, yes!” I was thrilled and eager. 
Stevenson was the object of my adoration 
in those days, and my father’s under- 
standing of my mood made me once more 
at ease with him. We walked along in 
silence, and then he said, 

“Were you coming to meet me?” 

I could have evaded his question. But 
I didn’t want to. I wanted to talk about 
Theresa—to feel her name on my lips, 
to revel in a description of our innocent 
amour. , 

So I began, as I have said, with the 
interrogation, “Have you ever kissed a 
woman?” 

I shall never forget that night, or the 
way my father’s mind met my own. He 
listened without comment until I had 
finished. Then for the first time he spoke 
to me as man to man. There were things 
I must wait for until I was stable and 
steady. If I did not wait, I might miss 
the best. A man who was master of him- 
self was master of the world. 

I did not kiss Theresa again, or any 
other of the Italian girls. My father gave 
me books that winter in which love was 
exalted. I read Dante with him, and 
longed for a Beatrice. 
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I WAS sixteen when my Uncle Jerry came 
from Colorado. He was much older 
than in the picture we had of him taken 
during the Spanish War, but he was still 
remarkably good-looking. He was not 
married, and he was forty-five. He was 
like my father in many ways, but I was 
aware as the days went on that they were 
different in this: Uncle Jerry lived for 
himself—my father lived for others. My 
father was handsome in spite of the plain- 
ness of his garb. Uncle Jerry was hand- 
some plus a picturesqueness which still 
belonged to the people of the West in the 
early part of the twentieth century. 
Uncle Jerry brought with him all the 
glamour of the wide spaces of his adopted 
state. He wove about the plains and 
mountains the web of high romance. One 
found there the fountain of youth, the 
pleasures of Paradise. The part of the 
Rockies where he had his ranch was 10 
effect the promised land! 


I listened—and_ believed And 


him. 
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“THOUGHT you weren’t coming,” said Theresa. “TI came as soon as I could.” She 
held out her hand to me, and I took it. I thought I had never seen anything so sweet 


and pretty as little Italian Theresa with the rose in her hair. 


And so I kissed her 
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then and there was born in me a desire 
to leave behind the clean bare house, the 
church which imposed upon my father 
long-tailed coats, the life which had to do 
with drudgery and dull dresses for my 
mother, dishes to be washed, cows to be 
milked. On Uncle Jerry’s ranch other 
people did the work, while my uncle, in 
broad sombrero and other cowboy trap- 
pings, rode over his wide acres. 

Uncle Jerry had, it seemed, money 
enough and to spare. He spent freely, 
wore good clothes, and seemed to me to 
shine with a light which had illumined 
Robin Hood and Alan Breck, and 
all those gay and gallant heroes of 
my story-books. 

He had a worldly mind which 
fascinated me. His point of view 
was not muddled up or clouded by 
moral considerations. He took from 
life what it had to give. He did 
not believe himself in any sense 
his brother’s keeper. 

I think my father worried a bit 
about the effect on me of my uncle’s 
paganism. | 

“But you’re a man, Jerry,” he 
told me; ‘“‘you must learn to think 
for yourself.” 

I did think for myself. I saw 
Uncle Jerry’s faults, but I was 
none the less drawn to him. I grew 
to understand that much of his 
speech was extravagant, but I Jent 
an ear to it, so that some of the 
pictures he painted stayed in my 
mind and were hard to displace even 
when years later I learned the facts. 
I aspired more than anything to bea 
cowboy and live in a ranch house. 
After a time the thing happened, and 
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hotel drank and smoked and dined to- 
gether. I did not drink or smoke; but I 
ate the good food with a boy’s appetite and 
listened with eagerness to the discussions. 
Indeed, nothing had ever interested me 
more than those voluble gentlemen who 
seemed to hold the future of the country 
in their hands. 

We did not always eat at the hotel. 
There was a restaurant on the avenue 
where we went often for late suppers, and 
my memory of Uncle Jerry on these 
occasions is of his epicurean enjoyment of 
the steamed oysters which had made the 


counter. I was given a table far back, 
and ordered a milk stew. 

It was not until I was seated that I saw 
my uncle. He was at a table by a front 
window and was eating steamed oysters 
with his air of prodigious enjoyment. 
Opposite him sat a woman. In front of 
her was the scarlet shell of a lobster, but 
she was not eating. She was talking in a 
vivacious manner and smiling. Uncle Jerry 
leaned forward and spoke to her, and 
his eyes had a warm eager look. I had 
never seen him quite like that, but I 
thought him very handsome and _ the 
lady pretty. 

She had a great deal of blonde 
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it was then that the pictures Uncle 
Jerry had drawn faded forever. 

Of the world of women, one felt, Uncle 
Jerry spoke with authority. He was, as 
I have said, unmarried. But he talked a 
great deal of his conquests. His good 
looks drew easily the eyes of femininity. 
He knew this, and basked in it, and 
boasted of it. 

“Remember this, Jerry,” he would say 
to me. “If you want to win a woman, 
you must make yourself her master.” 

My father would never have told me 
that. Indeed, I doubt if he knew it. I 
have often wondered what my mother 
would have done if my father had ruled 
her and had refused to wear his black coat 
when he wanted to be comfortable, and 
had made her milk the cows and wash the 
clothes like the other women in the town. 

Perhaps he might have roused in her 
something which she never gave him. Yet 
she grew in those hard years, of which I 
shall write later, to lean upon his tender- 
ness; and I like to think of him, a knight in 
his long black coat, rendering her the 
services which his great strength made 
possible. 

Before Uncle Jerry returned to the West, 
he took me with him on a journey to the 
city of Washington. 

He stayed at an old hotel on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, which even then was 
antiquated and unfashionable. But there 
were a few Congressmen who clung to it, 
and their satellites, and Uncle Jerry among 
them was in his glory. I knew nothing of 
hotels and found it all quite enchanting. 

Uncle Jerry had, it seemed, a great deal 
to do with politics. He and the men at the 





old place famous. I can see him now—his 
red lips, his white teeth, savoring the 
succulence. 

“Nothing like ’em,” he would say, ‘“‘any- 
where!” 

On the third day of our sojourn I was 
disturbed by something new in him—a 
change. He found excuses to be away 
from me; sent me to a matinee alone; left 
me in the Senate gallery for hours while 
he met some mysterious engagement. And 
that night he told me with some embarrass- 
ment that he would not come back for 
dinner. 

“You won’t mind, will you?” 

I didn’t mind in the least. I wanted to 
write a long letter to my mother. I decided 
to take the evening for it, and found it a 
fascinating occupation to fill sheet after 
sheet of .the elaborately lithographed 
hotel paper with an account of my ad- 
ventures. 

When I finished, Uncle Jerry had not 
come. I lounged for a while in the lobby. 
Then I went out and walked along the 
lighted street. It was too late to attempt 
to take in a play, so I went up the avenue 
to where it turns at Fifteenth Street, and 
came down the south side. 

It was late when I passed the restaurant 
where Uncle Jerry and I always went for 
oysters. It was cold outside (have I said 
that it was in February?) and I was 
tempted by the thought of the comfort and 
coziness within. I climbed a long flight of 
steps to the upstairs dining-room. I felt 
more at ease there with men and women 
than with the men alone at the down-stairs 





hair curled across her forehead, and 


her cheeks were very pink. Few 
women rouged in those days, and 
artificial complexions were unusual. 
But I did not know it was artificial, 
and, as I have said, I thought her 
pretty. Not as Theresa was pretty: 
she was, rather, like the girls on the 
billboards in front of the theater 
next door. She had on a silk blouse 
and it was trimmed with blue. 
There was a blue rose in her hat, 
and on her hands were several 
flashing rings. 

I ate slowly, watching Uncle Jerry 
and the woman. I was glad that I 
was half-hidden by the people at the 
tables in front of me, and by an over- 
hanging palm. I had a feeling that 
Uncle Jerry would not care to have 
me see him with the little blonde 
woman. He ordered drinks of 
‘various kinds, and I was shocked 
to see that the woman drank with 
him. In our town _ respectable 
women did not drink in restaurants. 
It disturbed me that Uncle Jerry 
should be with a woman who was not 
respectable, but it was exciting none 
the less. 

When at last they went away, I waited 
for a few minutes, then followed them. 

There was a slight mist now which 
blurred the lights and which might at any 
moment turn into snow. Isaw Uncle 
Jerry and the woman ahead of me. He 
had raised an umbrella, and they bobbed 
along under it, At last they turned a 
corner into one of the dark and silent 
streets. 

Yet, when I reached the corner and 
looked for them, they had disappeared. 
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T WAS while I was in Washington that a 

thing happened which was to color my 
dreams for all time to come. 

Every day during our sojourn in the city 
we had gone up to the Capitol. Uncle 
Jerry spent his time in committee rooms- 
“wire pulling,” as he expressed it. There 
were certain things that he wanted done 
in his western country, and his vigorous 
personality was, I perceived, a great asset 
in pushing his claims. 

I haunted the galleries, leaning over the 
rail and listening spellbound to the 
thundering of the gods. It was in those 
fascinating days when Theodore Roosevelt 
was the sturdy and idealistic president of 
these United States. The war between 
him and the legislative bodies was, in 
some aspects, a merry one. It was, indeed, 
at times as good (Continued on page 178) 
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HIS “Letter from a Senator’s 

Wife” describes the official 
visit of the Ladies of the Diplo- 
matic Corps to the new First 
Lady of the, Land; the Pan- 
American Conference of Women; 
the Convention of the Daughters 
of the Confederacy; and the ded- 
ication of Theodore Roosevelt’s 
birthplace in New York. At the 
right is a reproduction of a 
charming oldtime portrait of 
Theodore Roosevelt’s mother 
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Back in Washington 


By Frances Parkinson Keyes 


EAR LUCIA: 

An overburdened tender with a 
crush of baggage and a tramping 
of tired feet—a monster ship, 

flying the Stars and Stripes, glittering with 
lights, like necklaces of jewels, hung from 
stem to stern in the soft, enveloping black- 
ness of midnight—a swift voyage through 
autumn fogs pierced with pleased greetings 
as one member after another of the 
“official family” discovered each other— 
Senator and Mrs. Robinson, Senator 
Swanson, Senator McKellar, Senator Mc- 
Kinley, Congressman and Mrs. Long- 
worth, Congressman and Mrs. Britton, 
Congressman and Mrs. Raker, and a dozen 
or so more—a crowded dock noisy with the 
thumping of heavy trunks and shrill shouts 
of welcome—New York, perpendicular and 
powerful—the Connecticut Valley wrapped 
in its warm, late-autumn browns and 
grays—then at last Washington, white and 
gracious in the sunlight and transfigured 
under the harvest moon. The best part 


about going to Europe is coming home 
again, isn’t it? Especially when the best 
part about coming home is a small boy’s 
arms tugging around your neck, his joy at 
Seeing you tugging at your heartstrings . .. 

But never since the afternoon when 


Mrs. Marshall, a few days before the in- 
auguration of Mr. Harding, gave her tea 
for the Senators’ wives to meet Mrs. 
Coolidge have I faced my official existence 
with such mixed feelings of grief and glad- 
ness. Then we were confronted by the sad 
necessitv of saying good-by to Mrs. 
Marshall, whom every one of us loved and 
admired, in order to welcome Mrs. Coolidge 
—whom within an incredibly short time we 
came to admire and love just as much. 
The Ladies of the Senate have certainly 
been fortunate in their first two Presi- 
dents! This time there had not even 
been a chance to say good-by—for me, at 
least—to the brave and noble woman who 
had been our First Lady. 

On the morning when I left Paris for 
Madrid, the latest cable reports had been 
that Mr. Harding was well on his way to 
recovery; twenty-four hours later, after I 
had walked up the broad stairway of the 
Foreign Office in the beautiful Spanish 
Capital, past the splendid picture of the 
Queen-Mother, Maria Christina, present- 
ing the boy King, Alphonso the Thir- 
teenth, to his subjects, I was met by the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs with a stagger- 
ing statement as I entered his private 
office. 


“Before I welcome you to Spain, 
Madame, and confer with you about plans 
to make your visit here a pleasant one, 
permit me to offer my sincere expressions 
of sympathy upon the death of your 
President—” 

The shock of this experience, from which 
it took me many weeks to recover, was still 
horribly fresh in my memory as, for the 
first time, I drove up to the White House 
door to leave cards—as every Senator’s 
wife does, for herself and her husband, 
immediately after her return to the city in 
the fall—for President and Mrs. Coolidge; 
and in addition to this was the feeling that 
an inevitable barrier would now be erected 
to the easy, happy, delightful companion- 
ship which we had all enjoyed for more 
than two years. For we can not see Mrs. 
Coolidge in quite the old way, no matter 
how much both we and she may wish it. 
And no one who has seen at close range 
how much the physical and mental strain 
and the invasion of rightful privacy upon 
the occupants of the White House during 
recent years have cost not only them, 
but the nation, could ever wish to add 
again to that strain or that invasion. 
Moreover, the period of official mourning 
has been strictly (Continued on page 145) 





HEN the sound of hammers 
had ceased and the workmen 
had removed the last load 


of débris from the vicinity of 
Limberlost Cabin, it became my delight- 
ful task to induce the birds and every 
other living creature of the woods and 
waters of northern Indiana to come to my 
small one-hundred-and-twenty-acre pre- 
serve and make themselves at home. I 
could guarantee that they would not be 
bothered by guns, by dogs and’ cats, or 
by thoughtless tourists. I could not 
guarantee that they would not prey upon 
each other, that they would not live out 
their lives in accordance with the ancient 
instincts of the wild. 

I clothed myself in a dull olive khaki, 
and with every equipment for field work 
made as inconspicuous as possible, I went 
about the business of making friends with 
my wild neighbors. 


I had a unique location. 
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Quite forty 
































acres of the one hundred and twenty I had 
purchased were covered with a splendid 
growth of original timber. I had broad 
open fields, deep ravines, and over a mile 
of swampy, winding lake shore from which 
in many places the land arose abruptly, 
almost the entire length of the shore being 
thickly covered with trees and bushes 
bearing fruit, nuts, and berries. Pre- 
dominant among these were every variety 
of oak tree known to that region, huge 
giants of the forest, many of them ranging 
from twenty to fifty feet to the first 
branch, straight trunks, tall and proud, 
every fall full-fruited, so that literally 
bushels and bushels of acorns fell from 
their cups and rolled down the steep 
embankments into the shallow shore 
water. 

The lake upon which I located in 
northern Indiana is owned and controlled 
by the state. There is a practise every 
fall of lowering the water to a degree that 





Each member of the enor- 
mous flock followed the 
shore-line to the point at 
which the leading gan- 
der took wing. I could 
see the bow they formed 
as they lifted and arched 
up against the sky, fol- 
lowing the gander across 
the lake and due north 


will protect the docks and boat-houses 
which, at the settled end of the lake, stand 
before every one of the cottages housing 
a summer population frequently exceed- 
ing five thousand. 

While the lake was covered with ice 
and the shore-line with snow, every day 
I saw big gray squirrels and the smaller 
red ones, and coons on gray days, going 
down to the shore to burrow under the 
snow and feed on acorns, the hulls of 
which were thoroughly water soaked, 
the meat seeming to be not the 
affected. 

Across the front of the second stor) 
of the cabin that I built for my convenience 
while engaged in field work, ran a big 
sleeping porch. The hillside upon which 
the cabin stood sloped rather abruptly 
to the lake. The front foundations were 
four or five feet in height, and this threw 
the sleeping porch among the branches 
of the great trees closely surrounding the 
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Though they are true as truth itself and are 
the personal experiences of a great naturalist, 
who relates and vouches for them, she calls them 


Tales You WON’T BELIEV 


By Gene Stratton-Porter 


No. 2 


cabin. From this point of vantage 1 had 
almost the same opportunity for watching 
and studying the lives of the wild as if | 
really had been in the trees themselves. 
I had made a practise, even while the 
building was under construction, of keep- 
ing out quantities of food for the squirrels 
and birds, and on the east side of the 
cabin I had built an open porch with a 
cement floor and broad window seats, 
upon which I constantly kept food for the 
wild things, as well as suet baskets on the 
logs of the building and the trunks of the 
near-by trees. All over the location | 
had many vantage points for watching and 
studying the birds, the sleeping porch 
being one of the best. 

_ Equally as fine was an unpainted boat 
in which, in unobtrusive clothing, I could 
tollow the lake shore, quietly nosing like 
a drifting log into marshy nesting grounds 
and swampy bayous. Lying in this boat 
at night, facing the sky, it was a most 


When the Geese Flew North 


interesting thing to watch the spring and 
fall migrations. From an unbelievably 
early period in the spring, until the last 
goldfinch of June, at almost any hour 
through the night, I could hear the little 
feathered hosts going over. Sometimes 
it was bluebirds that were talking to each 
other as they crossed my lake. Some- 
times it was swilts or martins. Some- 
times it was big flocks of warblers, some- 
times vireos, orioles, or robins. 

From the first vear of my residence 
on the lake there were always water fowl 
going north and coming south. Usually 
these were in scattered flocks. Once I 
counted seventeen wild geese in one 
flock that had lighted on the water not 
far from my boat house. Always there 
were a few flocks of coot and grebe and 
gallinules, all of which usually remained, 
as well as a plentiful sprinkling of kill- 
deer, snipe and plover, shitepoke, bittern 
and heron. Sometimes we had gulls on 


the lake for a pause in migration, but none 
ever remained. During the past three 
years there has been one pair of loons 
that has nested and remained throughout 
the season. I once saw Father Loon 
proudly leading down the lake past the 
cabin nine young ones, while Mother 
Loon brought up the rear. 

I learned from all these birds in their 
trips back and forth that they had no 
fixed time for migration, and it often 
seemed as if even their instincts were 
misleading. The records of the vicinity 
frequently show heavy bird disasters 
occurring over Lake Michigan, which 
was near my location. Large flocks of 
birds gathered for migration and attempted 
to cross the lake in heavy winds, or when 
the first snows and the icy breath of 
winter were in the fall air, with the result 
that for days the bodies of small birds 
would be washed ashore and piled in 
heaps on thesand. (Continued on page 2206) 
































Shall We 


Teach 


Religion ¢z School? 


By William G. Shepherd 


FE don’t want spiritual illiteracy for our children,” said Mr. Shepherd in December 
Good Housekeeping, in an article in which he declared that half of the 25,000,000 
school children in the United States are prevented by law or regulations. or custom from 


hearing the Bible read in school. 


From the response that the public has made to that 


article, we are convinced that most fathers and mothers want their children to have the 


motivating influence of religion in their lives. 

fact that their children are not receiving any religious training worthy of the name? 

don’t they insist upon having God taught along with geography and algebra? 
; i § g §raph) 


Why, then, are they so indifferent to the 
Why 


The reason 





























seems to be that sectarianism has caught us in its snare, and we are afraid to let God come 
into the schoolroom unless He wears our particular cloak. Mr. Shepherd says he wants his 
children taught religion by some one; whether the teacher is Protestant, Catholic, or 














Jew he wants them taught. 


AD, that religion of Osiris was a great 
thing, wasn’t it?” 
Dad looked up from the evening 
paper—this is a true story—and said: 
“Where did you hear about the religion of Osiris? 
I never heard of it.” 

“Why, in school,” answered the son. “It was 
the greatest religion the world ever knew. It 
saved the Egyptians from barbarism, and thai 
saved the world.” 

“What about our religion in America?” asked 
the father. 

“Oh, we haven’t had anything about that in 
school,”’ Johnny answered. 

“I'll never be able to catch up with what they 
teach the kids in school these days,” Dad com- 
plained helplessly to Mother after Johnny had 
gone to bed. 

“Nohammedanism was the greatest religion the 
world ever saw,” a Girl Scout of high school years 
told her Chief Scout one day. “Our religion in 
America never did what Mohammedanism did?” 

“Well, what did Mohammedanism do?” asked 
the wise Chief Scout. 

“We've been studying that subject in school,” 
said the high school girl. ‘There was a time when 
the Moors tried to overrun the world. Almost the 
only culture there was in the world then was in the 





This article should help you to reach the same conclusion 


Mohammedans. ‘They turned back the Moors 
in some terrible fighting, forced their own religion 
upon, them, and saved mankind from barbarism.” 

“Do you know how the Mohammedan bible 
looks on women?”’ asked the Chief Scout. 

“Well, no, I don’t,” admitted the Scout. 

“Tt looks on them as animals,” was the answer. 

“And do you know how the teachings of our 
Bible raised women to the level of human beings?” 
asked the Chief. 

“Well, of course, we didn’t go into that part of 
it in school,” answered the girl. 

I tell these two stories to show this fact: 
The more efficient our public school system be- 
comes in America—and it is growing amazingly 
in efliciency—the further it is taking our children 
away from morals and religion. 

Our fathers studied the ‘‘three R’s”; there was 
nothing in reading, writing, and arithmetic to 
cause them to ignore or neglect or question religion 
and the Bible. 

Today the “three R’s” are not enough. Chil- 
dren remain in school into the high grades. America 
was about 2,000,000 seats short in the public 
schools last fall, because of a sudden and unex- 
plained determination of our children to “stick 
it out through high school.” There’s more than 
the “three R’s” in every grade of our schools today. 
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There’s biology, for instance; 
that’s a fairly new subject. 
To the great scientist , biology vo II 
is only something about life; (>>) 
it does not explain it. To \& 
the boy or girl in school, it 
explains it all; it hides the 
question of creation, of how 

life started. The boy or 

girl studying biology has 

far more need of a knowledge of the Bible than 
the boy or girl of half a century ago, whose studies 
were simple and fundamental. 

Zoology is a fairly new subject in school. It 
tells how things seem to happen in life, but it over- 
shadows the mighty question, How did they begin 
to happen? 

“Who made you?” Thunder out that question 
to the 25,000,000 school children of the United 
States today, and they have every reason in the 
world to thunder back at us, 

“Read your biology, mister.” 

A great educator told me recently, ‘The richer 
our public school education becomes, the further 
away it gets from giving moral and religious 
instruction.” 

What he meant was, for instance, if you are 
going to go back into the vistas of time—which 
is an excellent thing to do, in school—and tell of 
the parts which other religions have played in the 
life of mankind, you can not refuse to tell of the 
part which our own religion, that of our Bible, 
has also played in human history—and how and 
why it played it. 

And this educator continued, “The more you 
train children’s intellects, the more need there is 
for carefully training their characters and helping 
them develop their souls.” 

Fill our schools with 
child experts in biology, 
zoology, geology, and all 
the other sciences, able Ws tuue 
to recite ancient history 
like nursery rhymes and 
to discuss all the philoso- 
phies that wise men have 
ever devised—and what 
will you have in those 
school rooms in the way of 
upstanding, honest, trust- 
worthy, moral, ethical 
citizens? 

That’s a fair question 
to put to any father and 
mother in this land. It’s 
a fair question to ask of 
any of our millions of 
American tax-payers who 
are willingly supporting 
the greatest and most extensive educational system 
any nation has ever had. 

What kind of children do our religionless public 
schools turn out? 

I am not asking this question rhetorically, but 
because an answer, definite and scientific, has been 
made in the United States. This answer I am 
able to give in this article. It is sinister beyond 
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that children 
tifically 


Our tests 





made the dis- 
covery,” says Dr. Walter S. 
Athearn, “that unless child- 
ren are taught religion they 
be religious. We 


have also made the discovery 


can be scien- 
taught 
such a way that the course of 
their entire lives is changed. 
prove 
yond any scientific doubt” 
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description. It shows a con- 
dition of thought and mind 
in the boy and girl life of 
our nation that explains not 
only all our puzzlement as 
to the behavior of our child- 
ren, but our amazement at 
the growth of crime of every 
sort in the United States. 

It is an answer that causes 
me to repeat the demand, which I know I am 
making in the name of hundreds of thousands— 
millions, perhaps—of American fathers and 
mothers, that our children shall receive religious 
instruction of some sort in the public schools. 

The lack of religious instruction for American 
children—and its results—has been measured by 
scientists. An amazing series of tests, covering 
a space of three years and conducted by cold- 
blooded scientists in pedagogy, has stripped the 
characters of our American children bare. And they 
do not look good; the soul of our religionless Ameri- 
can school boy or school girl does not look good. 

I came across these new facts about American 
child life—they are only now being given to the 
American public for the first time—since I wrote 
an article two months ago in Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING entitled “What Is Wrong With the 
Bible?” I stated in that article that, as a father, 
with two sons approaching school age, I wanted 
them to be taught something about God and 
about religion and about the Bible in the public 
schools. I said that I knew that I was voicing 
the wishes of great armies of fathers and mothers 
in the 10,000,000 unchurched homes of the 
United States. 

I did not know, when I wrote that article, that 
scientists had been quietly 
working in some of the 
schools ot America, spend- 
ing money by the tens 
of thousands of dollars, 
until they have ex- 
hausted over $100,000, in 
measuring the charac- 
ters of our public school 
children. There was the 
intuition of an observing 
American father in my 
article. My investigation 
was as full and complete 
as it could have been at 
that time. But since 
that writing new facts 
have come to light which 
bear out the surmises 
of the most worried 
fathers and mothers of 
America as to the need 
for religious instruction for American children. 

These latest facts prove, incidentally, that there 
is no place in America to which I can send my 
children—and keep them within the limits of de- 
mocracy—where they will receive instruction in 
religion and morals. Religion and morals, some- 
how, have dropped out along the road in our 
educational progress. (Continued on page 172) 
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ELIA CONROY told me this story 
the night her mother died. Celia’s 
husband, Alden Conroy, was in 
the East at the time—something 

about a mill he had just bought—and 
except for the nurses and doctors and my- 
self, Celia was quite alone in the big white 
house on the avenue. She had sent her boy 
to a neighbor’s, because, try as we might, 
we couldn’t keep the little fellow’s racket 
out of the sickroom, and poor Martha 
Barrett, Celia’s mother, was pitifully 
disturbed by it. 

Over and over again, during that last 
weary day, when the flame of life in her 
flickered and sank down and shot up once 
more and flickered again till the watchers 
at her bedside were numb with waiting for 
the end to come, Martha said complain- 
ingly: 

“T’ve raised six children of my own—I’ve 
been a good mother—haven’t I been a good 
mother?—” (And that sent Celia out of the 
room, stumbling over the threshold like a 
blind thing, with the tears streaming down 
her poor, colorless, little face.) ““Yes—I’ve 
been a good mother . and I oughtn’t 
to have to—raise anybody else’s—children 
—now!” 

She was partly out of her head, of course. 
She adored Sonny; everybody knew it. 
And besides, what with Celia’s raft of 
servants and the way that house was run, 
Martha never had to lift a finger toward 
the care of that child. 

But Celia went straight downstairs, 
picked up the boy in her arms—he was 
building block-houses, out in the garden 
with his nurse, talking away to himself in 
a funny high little voice,laughing and sing- 


FANNY HEASLIP LEA is offering a solution of some common human problem 
Last month it was the longing for a child. The title of this story suggests the 


WRONG Mani 


ing, just as good as yellow 
gold, the way he always Ma 
was. Celia picked him 
right up, without stop- 
ping even for a hat to put 
on his head, and took him dé 
down the block to Mrs. 2 
Benson who had asked ye 
time and again if there was : 
anything she could do. 

“Keep Sonny for me,” 
says Celia. ‘My mother 
—doesn’t want him— 
around.” 

Then she broke down 
crying harder than ever, 
so Mrs. Benson told me 
afterward, and ran back 
home again. 

Of course Mrs. Benson 
sent right over for 
Sonny’s things and kept 
him till two days later, 
when Celia took him 
back—after the funeral. 

Everybody in that neighborhood was 
crazy about Sonny, the sweetest little red- 
headed flibbertigibbet you ever saw in your 
life, and Mrs. Benson kept him those two 
days in cotton-wool, just as if he’d been a 
pedigreed chow dog, of which she’s had at 
least three since I’ve known her. 

However—poor Martha died about sun- 
set, peaceful as heart could wish, slipping 
away about the time the gold light on the 
wall faded out. And I took care of Celia. 
Lord knows she needed it! She wouldn’t 
eat, and she couldn’t sleep. 

She wrote out a wire for me to send Alden 
Conroy. ‘Mother died this evening. 





Funeral day after to-mor- 
row.” 

After that she just sat at 
the window of her bedroom, 
looking out into the dusk, 
and nothing I could say 
seemed to turn her one way 
or the other. 

“Celia,” said I, “I don't 
seem able to do a thing in 

the world for you, Honey. Do you 
want me to stay or what? Does it 
bother you to have me here?” 

That got an answer anyhow. She 
turned those big eyes of hers on me, 
smoldering like two coals in her little F 
pointed white face. She even tried § 
to'smile with her poor bitten lips. =F 

“Don’t go, Aunt Callie,” I was no 
aunt of hers, but all Martha Barrett's 
children called me that—‘‘it’s nice to 
know you're standing by, even if! 
can’t talk to you—yet.” 

“Celia,” I said, “she didn’t suffer— } 
much.” _ 

“T know,” said Celia, quiet as if shel § 
never shed a tear. “Her heart was—wom 
out—that’s all. It isn’t funny—is it? That § 
hearts wear out, sometimes—womens y 
hearts, especially. We use them so hard. § 
It’s all right about mother. If I could only 
be sure—that she didn’t mind going.” 

I told her solemnly, “Martha was 4 
good Christian.” 

“Ves,” says Celia, and after a moment, 
like talking to herself, ‘“—whatevé 
that is!” 

“Celia,” I asked, being as careful of the 
child’s feelings as I possibly could, “do you 
think she’d like to hear you say that? 
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The creak of my door woke me, and Celia came into 


the room. 


“She was human—wasn’t she?” said 
Celia. 

And that stumped me, because girl and 
woman, I’d known Martha Barrett for 
fifty years, and human she was—more so 
than most people suspected. 

“My lamb,” I said to Celia, ‘this isn’t 
the time to worry over what a Christian is 
and what it isn’t. I’m going to stay right 
where you can get me, if you want me, by 
putting out one hand. And if you don’t 
want me, you needn’t even see me.” 

sag an angel, Aunt Callie,” says 
Celia. “Go on to bed. Maybe I’ll creep in 
beside you some time tonight—if the dark 
gets too much for me.” 

I tried to make her promise to go to bed, 
herself, and take a sleeping-powder, but 
she w oul In’t listen. 

“T’ve'got a lot to think about,” she said, 
twisting one corner of her mouth a little 
and staring across the street to where the 
honey-locust in the Crawfords’ yard was 
thrashing about and shedding all its 
flowers in a high west wind, beneath a 
street-lamp. 

“T deck: ire, I wish your husband was 
here!” I said to her in a worried sort of w ay. 
I never got to know Alden Conroy real 
well, myself, but he was one of the solidest 
business men in town, and ev erybody 
tespected him highly. “I wish to goodness 
your husband was here!” 

“Do you?” said Celia. 

“You oughtn’t to be alone at a time like 
this, 4 said I. 

“Toughtn’ t to be alone at any time— 
I mostly am,” said Celia. 

She made me go off to bed and leave her 
there, with her “hands empty in her lap, 


but 


‘‘What’s the matter, 
“It’s something I never told Mother,” 
now she’s gone—without knowing it. 


Honey >’’ I asked. 
she said. ‘‘ And 
I can’t bear it” 


with the wind screeching just outside her 
window. 

She was the loneliest-looking little thing 
ever I saw, in that big lovely room, with 
the green and cream-colored curtains, with 
the painted green beds and dressing-table, 
with the soft pale rugs on the floor and the 
shimmery mirrors and roses falling to 
pieces in a bowl on the desk. I remember 
she had on some kind of a dark, heavy 
dressing-gown that kind of dragged about 
her—and her hair, thick, soft, coppery- 
looking waves of * was loose on her 
shoulders. 

She didn’t look more than nineteen— 
except about the eves. But having helped 
bring her into the world, I knew she was 
all of thirty. That heart-shaped mouth of 
hers—Sonny had it, too—that straight 
little nose—all Celia needed to be a beauty 
was happiness. They don’t keep it in the 
shops, worse luck! 

As I said, I left her sitting by the window 
and went to bed. 

I didn’t get to sleep fora long time. The 
house had that terrible quiet that the com- 
monest house takes on when some one lies 
dead in it. There were little noises in the 
floors and the walls. The clock-tick was 
like a whisper. I lay there and thought 
about Martha Barrett. 

Martha and I had been girls together, 
sat in the same seat at school, went to our 
first party together—and there the roads 
forked. Because Martha had been pretty, 
with heaps of beaux, while as for me, the 
thing was left out of me, at birth, that 
speaks to a man,without words. 

I don’t say I wouldn’t have liked at least 
one love-affair. I could have been true to 


one man with no trouble at all—but one 
man was more than I got. So I made cakes 
and preserves for the Ladies’ Exchange and 
was aunt to all Martha’s children. At that, 
I’ve got no quarrel with life. Married love 
isn’t the only kind of love there is, and girls 
in my time were taught to wait till they 
were asked, before slopping their affections 
all over the place. 

Martha, though—Martha had every- 
thing—good times, sweethearts, offers— 
and at just the suitable moment, as she was 
turning twenty, Godfrey Barrett for a 
husband. Half the girls in town were green 
with envy of her. 

More so, then, perhaps, than later. 
Because Godfrey Barrett, like many an- 
other handsome young man, had his weak- 
nesses, and Martha’s bed of roses had more 
than one thorn in it before her first child 
was out of long clothes. Not that outsiders 
knew much about it. Martha wasn’t one 
to tell her affairs from the housetops. But 
I was in and out of her home half a dozen 
times a day, and I couldn’t help seeing 
what went on right under my nose. Little 
Godfrey came when she’d been married 
less than a year. Caroline, my namesake, 
about two vears after that—and the other 
four like steps, each two years apart. 

Martha may have had her troubles, but 
she hadn’t much time for brooding on ’em. 
Between measles and whooping-cough and 
other childish ailments which went through 
the six like wild-fire, once they got started, 
Martha’s life was usually so full that one 
trouble more or less seemed a drop in the 
bucket. 

She lost little Godfrey when he was 
twelve years old, with double pneumonia. 
That nearly broke her. The child was the 
core of her heart. But she pulled herself 
together and took better care than ever of 
the five that were left. She raised ’em, too. 
Raised ’em_ beautifully. No _ better- 
mannered, better-dressed, better-behaved 
children in town than Martha’s five. 

Caroline went off to college when she 
was sixteen, married the year she gradu- 
ated, and died a year later, along with her 
baby. Rupert was killed in France, when 
he’d been there a month. That left Celia 
and Bob and Jane—three out of six that 
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Martha had brought into the world. And 
the night she died, Bob was on his ship 
somewhere down in the Mediterranean, 
Jane was in Manila with her army hus- 
band, and only Celia and I watched 
Martha go. 

Seems sometimes like there’s a lot of lost 
motion in life. When you think of what 
Martha went through with each of those 
children However, I never knew a 
livelier youngster than Rupert, nor one 
that got more joy out of living. He 
probably crowded enough for sixty ordi- 
nary years into the handful the good Lord 
allowed him, and that’s about the size of it. 


CELIA was, next to Rupert, the hardest 
of the lot to manage, so Martha always 
said, and yet the quietest. She had that 
clear white skin that ought to go with red 
hair—but mostly doesn’t—and tragic sort 
of eyes. From the time she could read, she 
had her nose in a book all day long, and I 
used to think sometimes that people in 
general weren’t half so real to her as the 
pictures in her fairy-tales. She was trying 
to write poems at an age when other little 
girls were playing jacks and skipping rope. 

Martha hadn’t much patience with a 
moony child. She saw things clear, herself, 
clear and a little hard about the edges. 
“Don’t whine!” she used to tell her children 
all the time. ‘“‘Don’t whine—and don’t be 
sorry for yourself! It never helps a par- 
ticle.” They mostly soaked that in, as they 
grew up. Caroline was Martha all over 
again for knowing what she wanted and 
going after it. 

Of course, poor child, she hadn’t counted 
on dying when she got her baby—but she 
was bound and determined she’d have one. 

And Bob—and Jane—fine children both 
of ’em, but hard as nails! I expect Martha 
was so set on weeding her husband’s little 
frailties out of the children he’d given her, 
she didn’t leave much room for ordinary 
human weakness. And a little weakness 
can be an awful lovable thing—in man or 
woman, either. 

Well, I couldn’t get to sleep for ages, just 
lying there thinking about Martha dead in 
the blue room, with her strong white hands 
quiet at last, and her tired old heart quiet 
under ’em. 

I imagined her walking into heaven and 
looking around for Godfrey Barrett first 
thing (he’d died during the war, but noth- 
ing to do with it), and I thought to myself 
that if the King James version was correct 
and there wasn’t any marriage nor giving 
in marriage in Heaven, Godfrey Barrett 
would certainly be one contented angel. 

‘Then I got to worrying about Celia’s 
mourning and what hymns Martha’d have 
liked for the funeral, and about that time 
I dropped off to sleep. 

It must have been after three—a quarter 
past, anyhow—when the creak of my door 
woke me and Celia came into my room. 

I sat up in bed, grabbing at the covers, 
the way a woman will, and blinked at her 
just for a moment sort of dazed. 

“What’s the matter, Honey?” I asked 
when I could pull my wits together. 
“Can’t you get any sleep?” 

“T haven’t been to sleep yet,”’ 
in a tired little voice. 

She wasn’t crying, but her eyes looked 
like they’d been burnt into her head, and 
she hugged the dark dressing-gown thing 
about her as if she were cold. It made my 
heart ache just to look at her. 


said Celia 
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“T’ll get up and make a fire and heat you 
some milk,” I said, putting my feet over 
the side of the bed. 

But Celia made me put ’em back again. 
“T don’t want a thing,” she said. “I won’t 
drink it if you get it for me. Just let me 
stay here and talk to you, Aunt Callie. 
I think I’m going crazy—my mind goes 
around and around. It’s something I never 
told Mother—something I always wanted 
to tell her—and now she’s gone, without 
knowing it! If I have to shut it up inside 
myself all the rest of my life—I can’t bear 
it... Ican’tbearit . . . it’s too much 
—to ask of anybody!” 

Her eyes were out-and-out tortured. 
Her voice had a kind of reedy edge to it. 
I was scared. For the minute, I was scared 
almost dumb. What could there be that 
Martha hadn’t known—about Celia? Girls 
do such wild things nowadays, but 
Martha had been careful enough with hers. 

And here was Celia, married over six 
years to one of the finest men in town, 
with a beautiful boy, with one of the hand- 
somest places on the avenue—all any 
woman’s heart could ask for. I thought 
grieving for Martha had turned her poor 
little head. I said to her quietly, 

“Just talk all you want, my lamb.” 

She sat down on the side of my bed, with 
the night-light on the little table shining 
across her face, across her pretty untidy 
hair, and smiled at me—tired and cold. 

“I’m not hysterical,” she said. ‘‘That’s 
what you think—isn’t it, Aunt Callie?” 





DIDN’T admit it, of course. I said to 

hersorrowfully: *‘You poor, poor child. I 
wish your husband was here, for you to 
lean on and be comforted!” 

“Do you?” she asked me. “Do you? 
What did I ever do to you, Aunt Callie, 
for you to wish me that? The only man 
in the world that could help me, tonight, 
is farther off than New York. And the 
only thought I have—about Alden Conroy 
is—I’m glad he’s not her i 
any harder.” 

“Celia!” I said. I fumbled around in 
my mind like a blind beggar in a rag-heap, 
for the right thing to say to her, white, 
distraught creature that she was. ‘‘Celia— 
Alden Conroy is your husband, honey!” 

“Yes, I know,” said Celia. ‘He’s been 
mv husband a long time. That doesn’t 
make any difference. He’s the wrong 
man.” 

Then she just sat there, looking at me, 
waiting to see if I understood, waiting to 
see if she could go on with it. 

“Mother,” she said pitifully, “‘Mother 
would have tried to stop me—before I got 
that far—that’s why I never told her. 
Now I can’t bear it, that she never knew. 
Do you see, Aunt Callie?” 

“Ves, my child, I see,” said I. I was 
praying to God for the right word to say 
to her, to ease her. 

“It comes between her and me, 
never knew.” 

“T know, dearie!”’ 
“It—it makes us—strangers : 
She strangled a little moan that made my 
blood run cold. It was like some kind of 
animal, caught and helpless, a soft, high, 

shuddering sound. 

‘‘Hush—hush, Celia, darling.”’ 

“IT know. I will be good—but, Aunt 
Callie—don’t you see?—if she and I are 
strangers—and she’s gone—and_there’s 
nobody left ae 





that she 


” 





“My child,” I said, “you’ve got your 
—baby.” I had started to say husband, 
and changed it just in time. 

“Yes,” said Celia, sitting on the bed 
with her white arms locked around her 
knees and looking through me like I was 
a ghost. ‘“Yes—I’ve got my baby—and his, 
It ought never to have been his, you 
know.” 

Maybe I oughtn’t to have let her talk 
it out. Maybe she was sorry afterward 
and winced whenever she looked at me, 
to think that I knew. On the other hand, 
if ever a soul crying to be heard looked out 
of a woman’s eyes, one looked out of 
Celia’s eyes, that night 

I said to her, as if she was a little girl 
again and had ‘hurt herself, playing with 
the other children: ‘Go on, my lamb. 
Aunt Callie’s listening. Aunt Callie knows 
you never did anything in your life that 
wasn’t decent and good.” 

“Tf you call not having ordinary faith— 
in the man who loved you—decent and 
good!” said Celia. 

“You mean to say,” I asked her, “‘that 
you haven’t any faith in Alden Conroy? 
WwW hy, Celia, honey, anybody in this town 
would testify 

“T wasn’t thinking of Alden,”’ said Celia. 
“T was thinking of—Vin Sheridan— 
Don’t you remember him, Aunt Callie? 
Let me talk about him! It’s like his hand on 
my eyelids, just to say his name—aloud.” 

“Vin—Sheridan!” said I. “Why, Celia 
Barrett!” 

And for the life of me that was all I could 
find to say to her. Vin Sheridan—one of 
the Sheridan boys from the other side of 
town. A tall, black-headed, reckless young 
limb that used to work in a garage some- 
where, and drove in automobile races, later 
on. He went to the war and got to bea 
flier. Had his name in the papers a good 
deal, for a time. 

“Vin Sheridan!” I said to her, sitting 
there in that half-dark, chilly room, with 
the wind rattling the windows, and Martha 
lying dead just across the hall from us. 
I couldn’t get it out of my head that 
Martha heard and would be walking in, 
presently, crisp with annoyance. ‘Why, 
Celia Barrett!”’ 

‘“‘We used to write our names like that,” 
the child told me wistfully, ‘you know 
how you do, Aunt Callie—when we were 
in high school together. Vincent Sheridan 
—Celia Barrett—crossing out all the letters 
that matched—and counting ‘Friendship, 
Love, Courtship, Marriage,’ to see what 
our fortunes would be. Vin’s came out 
Marriage and mine came out Love, so we 
used to believe, of course, we were meant 
for each other—you see?” 





SEE,” said I grimly. “As simple as all 
that—was it?” 
“We thought so,” said Celia. She was 
looking beyond me, with the softest un- 
steady little smile in the world on her 
pretty mouth. ‘Vin used to carry my 
books for me, and help me w ith my algebra. 

It all began so long ago.’ 
“If your mother’d had an inkling of it,’ 
I said sharply—the sharper because I = 
have cried for the useless longing in Celia’s 
face—‘‘she’d have clapped you into board- 
ing- school, so fast.” : 
“Oh, mother knew about Vin!” said 
Celia, pushing the heavy hair away from 
those shadowy eyes and hugging her 
knees once more. (Continued on page 153) 
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whose astounding energy, zest, and universal curiosity enable them to perform miracles of sightseeing 


Traveling 


togo to Scotland. British railways are the 
dearest in the world. The climate is 
usually more agreeable abroad; the hotels 
are better and cheaper; the food is better 
and cheaper. 

Britons who assert that they really can’t 
venture abroad because of this, that, and 
the other, should contemplate the spectacle 
of the traveling American. Americans 
have a lot to learn about traveling, but for 
initiative and enterprise they leave Britons 
out of sight. An American meets you in 
the Strand and informs you that he is going 
to Rome. 

“Ah, Rome!’ you sadly murmur. “TI 
wish I could go to Rome!”’ 

And that American has traveled 
from three to six thousand miles 
before he has begun to travel! 

Further, contrary to the general 
impression in Britain, all Ameri- 
cans are not millionaires. The vast 
majority of Americans spend their 
lives in precisely the same endless 
task as the vast majority of Britons 
—the task of*making both ends 
meet. 

Let me be realistic, in passing, 
about a matter which undoubtedly 
affects foreign travel. The sea is 
not a pond, nor is it a billiard table. 
Its surface has movement, and the 
malign influence of such movement 
upon the inward peace and tran- 
quility of the human organism is 
notorious. It can not be questioned 
that for a tiny percentage of men 
and women the sea is quite impos- 
sibly disagreeable as a mode of 
transport. On a somewhat larger 
percentage the influence of the 
mere reputation of the sea is such 
that, without ever having traveled 
by sea, they have definitely decided that 
nothing will induce them to risk the enter- 
Prise. With others a single voyage is 
enough. Nevertheless to most people a 
Sea voyage is at the worst briefly un- 
Pleasant. ‘ 

*s for those who say that their state 


As for those who 


on a turbulent sea has been such that they 
were quite ready to be thrown overboard— 
they are not speaking the truth. If any- 
body had attempted to throw them over- 
board, trouble would have arisen, and 
violent protests would have been made. 
A person who really welcomes death could 
not possibly ten minutes later be worrying 
about his seat in a train (as a man does) 
or conspiring to cheat the customs officers 
(as a woman does). Recoveries from 
genuine death-agonies are not so rapid. 
Just as patients suffer more acutely in 
the dentist’s waiting-room than in the 
dentist’s chair, so do travelers suffer more 
acutely from the anticipation of the sea- 





evil than from the sea-evil itself. We all 
know the type which goes on board posi- 
tively determined to suffer, which does 
everything possible to make suffering a 
certainty, and which is disappointed if in 
spite of all it does not suffer. Of nineteen 
people out of twenty who avoid the sea 


say they were quite ready to be 
thrown overboard—they are not speaking the truth 


from fear of the sea it may fairly be said 
that they are cowards by auto-suggestion, 
and that they ought either to defy their 
own cowardice or go to bed for the rest of 
their lives out of harm’s way. 

Last, are there not sovereign prevent- 
ives of the sea-evil upon the market? 
There are. On this subject of the sea I 
write as one who knows. In my time I 
have suffered. 

For people who have neglected to foster 
the habit of traveling, the difficulty is the 
same as that of the prospective bather 
who stands on the brink of the cold water— 
the difficulty of taking the plunge, a pure- 
ly nervous difficulty. Well, you plunge, 
you accept the horrid shock; and 
then you perceive that there 
was no difficulty, you are all 
right, and indeed vou feel 
rather proud of yourself as a 
plunger. 

Of course, the first thing is to 
decide just where to plunge. There 
is always a tendency to make this 
important decision on inadequate 
information. One asks friends for 
the fruit of their experience; one 
thinks of a city or country of which 
one has formed pleasing but per- 
haps delusive mind-pictures; or 
one merely chooses at hapha- 
zard. 

But the best way to begin to 
travel is to buy a few postcards, 
write upon them requests for facts 
and suggestions, and despatch 
them to railway companies, steam- 
ship companies, and travel agen- 
cies. It is a fact that many ma- 
jestic and wealthy corporations are 
extremely anxious, for reasons of 
their own, that you should travel 
by their routes and vehicles, or by routes 
and vehicles indicated by them. They 
flourish on you and such as you. To this 
end they employ large staffs and write 
and print huge quantities of illustrated 
broadsheets, booklets, and pamphlets, all 
of which they (Continued on page 201) 
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LOUISE 


HIS is a story of a strange country. 

It is large—two blocks of a city 

street, which is large in New York; 

it is old—twenty years, which is 

very old there—and it is distant and alien, 

though it is not forty-five minutes from 

Broadway, not twenty-five, for it lies east 

of Third Avenue, where our known world 

stops and an unknown world begins. It is 

a country without a name, but it has an 

address: The Daylight Model Tene- 
ments, East of Third. 

Here, close to the edge of the river, 
three houses hang, pushed to the outer rim 
of the town by the squalid life that buzzes 
and swarms around them, but planted 
there firmly, like sea-washed rocks. They 
are strongly built and thick walled, and 
they show a bristling front of green-barred 
balconies. The green paint looks never 
dry, but always new and gay. It stands 
out against the dark walls, the surrounding 
shabby buildings, the gray of water and 
sky, and it says: 

“Stop, look and listen. 
are here.” 

And what the paint says is true. 

They were planned, these three gray 
houses, by the rich for the worthy poor, 
but they are not quite in the taste of the 
poor or in any taste. They are out of 
place, like a smart dress in a shoddy shop 
which suits nobody and every one tries to 
wear; they are curiously tenanted. By the 
worthy poor, who find the bathtubs too big 
and the parlors too small; by artists who 
start colonies there that never thrive, but 
migrate to Greenwich Village again; by 
actresses with fortune ahead and otkers 
with fortune behind; and by odd, vague 
beings who do not belong in any class at 
all, who live there because they can live 
nowhere else, and can not long live there. 
But it is a land where every one goes and 
nobody stays. 

The gray river surges past, and the gray 
sky hangs heavy with drifting 
clouds, and the gray houses stand still, but 
through them surges and drifts a life as 
unresting as the river, as many-faced as 
the clouds. Pent close in the tiny rooms 
there are living hearts that make few artic- 
ulate outcries. They are all lonely hearts, 
and yet they are all alike. On every heart 
there, anu on every face, the same mark is 
set, clear to read like the mark of a college 
term or a prison sentence. A look of 
wistfulness, of disappointment, of hope, a 





Strange things 
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look of eternal 
youth. 
For in this 


country of many 
stories, no story is 
ever finished. 
Things begin, but 
they do not end, 
and there is no real 
today, there is only 
tomorrow. Hearts 
can not«break for- 
ever so close to a 


kitchen sink, to a half-heard tune of jazz 


on the broken phonograph next door. 
All the tragedies are jangled comedies, 
and all comedy is shadowed with lurking 
pain. So this country is as gay as youth 
or Bohemia or the Ghetto or Broadway, 
and it is more sad than them all, but it is 
not always sad. If you saw it some sum- 
mer morning, with the round, red sun 
creeping up from the low, flat river and 
the huddle of outlying islands, as if to 
light these three gray houses and these 
alone, you would say, 

“This is Fairyland that is here, East of 
Third.” 


. A. stood at the black oak table in 
the one window of the kitchen living- 
room of his model tenement, reciting “‘Ata- 
Janta in Calydon”’ out loud to himself, and 
washing socks. 

He recited absently, though accurately, 
for it was music, not meaning, that 
pleased him best in this poet who 
pleased him so well. His socks were of many 
colors, and of fine silk, and he washed them 
by a method of his own perfecting, with a 
special blend of soap flakes and in three 
waters, of a tenperature nicely regulated, 
like a baby’s bath, and ready now in three 
papier maché basins before him, to be re- 
freshed from the copper kettle that steamed 
on the gas stove close by. And when he 
stopped to stare at the twilight stretch of 
river below his high window, there was 
pure content with the night, the socks, 
and the world in T. A.’s blue eyes. 

“When the hounds of spring,’” said T. A., 
“are on winter’s traces, 

The mother of months in meadow or plain 

Fills the shadows and windy places 
With lisp of leaves and rustle of rain.’ ” 


T. A. dropped a coral-colored sock into 
the first basin, where it was to remain two 
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minutes by the ancient, chased watch in 
his hand, and regarded it tenderly. 


“ ‘With ripple of rain,” he corrected himself, 
“And the brown, bright nightingale amor- 


faery 
ous-—— 


T. A. paused and frowned. He had lost 
the next line of the poem. No other trou- 
ble concerned him. In the gas-stove oven 
a casserole simmered, and T. A.’s last dol- 
lar had paid for the mushrooms that graced 
it. T. A.’s tiny, crowded kitchen was im- 
maculate, cooking pots and rare cloisonne 
side by side on the network of shelves, the 
blue priest’s robe over the bath-room win- 
dow, a priceless, pedigreed rug on the fire- 
less cooker. T. A.’s bare, monk-like bed- 
room was immaculate too, but behind the 
closed door of his work-room was chaos, 


AST of Third: 


If something new in heroes, a gentle, wistful 
heroine, a mysterious man, an officer of the law, 
the maddest of mad plots, and a stage setting 
of new Bohemia are not enough to insure your 
attention, then look for the author's name. 
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and in the heart. of it the frame for the 
mural he had promised Van Dorn to deliver 
at the Allied Arts Exhibit to-night. The 
lrame was finished, stained and aged by a 
process of T. A.’s own, and the picture was 
finished, too, a lovely, haunted dream of 
strange greens and blues, a seated woman’s 
igure called Romance. But there was 
something wrong with the woman’s eyes, 
so the frame was empty, and T. A.’s phone 
Was strapped with adhesive tape, for Van 
Dorn was a persistent man, made hard by 
commercial success, also he loved T. A. 
And T. A., who lived in the moment, was 
washing socks. 

It was because he lived in the moment 
that the Daylight Tenements knew so 
little of T. A. He had moved in unex- 
plained and unheralded, with a parroquet 


, 
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a life-sized Buddha, and no other links 
with the past. By the time the parro- 
quet died, every one on his stairway, the 
policeman, the chauffeur, and Marianina 
Myers, premiere danseuse with the Broad- 
way Follies, knew T. A. well enough to 
come to the funeral, but nobody yet knew 
who his people were, or where he came 
from or why. 

T. Arden was the name on his door. He 
had a regular income, paid in monthly 
instalments, and on the day it was paid he 
was absent all day and returned late at 
night and closed his door to all comers. 
It was paid in cash, for he never drew 
checks, but always gave bills or gold. He 
had many friends, but no affairs of the 
heart, and his friends were all new friends. 
He could paint as well as he cooked, and 


The bottle dropped to the floor and 
cracked, and an oozing pool of green 
completed the ruin of the prayer rug. 
“I’m sorry,” said T. A., “deeply sorry” 


he was the best cook in the Daylight Tene- 
ments. But he had a dread of exhibitions 
and sales, which was more thana shy 
man’s dread. This was all they knew 
and all they asked to know, for T. A. 
was—T. A. 

Man of mystery or plain citizen, with 
his past untold because it was not worth 
the telling, crook, detective, absconded 
bank clerk or vagabond Earl, T. A. was the 
best-loved man in the Daylight Tenements, 
and that was enough for the Tenements 
and for T. A. 

He did not look like a man of mystery 
tonight. He was only a small, shy man 
in a paint-stained, corduroy sports suit, and 
a blue linen work-smock that matched his 
eves. It was a clumsy garment, but he 
wore it with a swagger, like the unwieldy 
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armor of a knight; a young knight, for 
T.A.’s smile was young and his deeply-lined 
face was young, a boy’s face, wrinkled 
and lined by some mistake of fate, 
and his thick shock of red-gold hair 
had the bright light of morning in it. 
T. A. pushed it back from his forehead 
impatiently. 

“Where shall we find her, whither follow 
her?’”’ he asked. 

But he could not answer the question. 
It was not the line that was failing him, it 
was more; the magic, the mood was gone. 
Something had come between T. A. and 
the poem 


pace giewey G was wrong that he must 

put right before peace and the poem 
wouldcome back; what wasit? T.A. blinked 
and looked round him. The casserole was 
not burning on or boiling over. The mui- 
fled phone was ringing, but that only re- 
minded him pleasantly of Van Dorn, so 
angry and so far away. - Through the buzz 
of the phone he heard faintly something 
else, had been hearing it subconsciously for 
five minutes. Something human and very 
near, but it was not in the room. It was 
on the landing outside, and it -was the 
‘sound, monotonous and very low, of a 
woman crying. 

T.-A. knew that sound too well. He 
pulled down his frayed shirt-cuffs, and 
sighed and straightened his shoulders as if 
to recéive a burden, then went to the door, 
threw “it. open, and peered through the 
dark outside. They were saving of gas in 
the. Daylight Tenements, and what he 
looked for was crouched in a corner of the 
darkest stair. It looked more like a shape- 
less bundle of clothes than a woman, but 
it was a. woman, he thought; Marianina 
Myers, in distress for the third time that 
week—a low record, for Nina. 

“T’m in,” said T: A. “You don’t want 
to cry there. Cry here.” 

The heap on the stairs did not move. 
It only grew more quiet. Something 
about that hushed quiet went straight to 
T. A.’s heart, though the sobbing had not. 

“Here,” he repeated, and this time he 
meant it. 

And presently the crouched figure 
stirred, rose, and stood up tall and vague 
in the dark, then plunged across the land- 
ing, and collapsed, in Marianina’s best 
manner, in T. A.’s arms. A. drew it 
clumsily and hastily into his embrace and 
inside the door, which he closed and locked. 
Buck Dugan, the policeman, was broad- 
minded, but the chauffeur across the land- 
ing was not, and he was T. A.’s warm 
friend, but not Marianina’s. 

“If you’d only ring my bell when you 
want to cry, and not start till you get in- 
side,” he suggested gently, but without 
hope. 

Marianina’s favorite cushions were in 
place on the red lacquered day-bed that 
filled a good fourth of the floor space, and 
T. A. deposited his guest among them, un- 
clasping the two arms that clung round 
his neck. It seemed to him that they let 
go more promptly than usual. 

“Just a minute,” said T. A. 

He added water to the casserole, wrung 
out the coral-colored sock, then moved a 
Chinese chair close to the day-bed and sat 
down expertly on the broken seat. 

“Now,” he invited, “‘let’s go,” 
folded his hands and waited. 


and he 


East of Third 


But what he waited for was slow to 
come. There was no burst of confidence, 
no more sobbing. ‘The girl on the cushions 
lay just as T. A. had dropped her, with one 
arm hiding her face. Under the dark 
cloak that covered her, her passive, slender 
body did not move. The cloak was a 
shabby cloak, with frayed edges, a broken 
tassel of tarnished, shoddy gold. Mar- 
ianina, even in distress, was never shabby 
before. Her trouble tonight must be real, 
if her troubles were ever real, but they 
never were, and T. A. knew the answer to 
them all. 

“Tt’s all right. Everything is all right,” 
he began, as he always began with Marian- 
ina. 

But she ignored this comprehensive 
statement tonight. 

“T meanto say,” he explained, “he’ll come 
back toyou. Boundto. Any man would. 
I would myself. A man—any man—”’ 

T. A.’s audience was still not with him, 
and his sensitive soul perceived it. He 
tried again: 

“Suppose you are fired. You won’t 
stay fired. You never do. I’ve got a 
quart of old Chianti,’ he added persua- 
sively. “The label’s faked but the stuff 
has bouquet. Suppose you aren’t under- 
stood. No girl is. Ought not to be. 
Spoils her game. A girl—any girl—” 


Tt: A. stopped, for his voicesounded hollow 

and flat and his cheerful sentiments 
seemed somehow. an affront to the silent 
figure before him. Marianina was getting 
his goat, and nobody must do that, and 
surely not Marianina. 

“Here you are,” he said, and produced 
from a crumpled paper a Happy Fluke 
cigarette, his favorite and Marianina’s. 
His last, but he lighted it, puffed once, 
and offered it. No hand reached for it, 
so he found a hand, drew it clear of the 
cloak, and opened the limp fingers. They 
did not close, and the Happy Fluke 
dropped to the floor, where it scorched 
T. A.’s favorite prayer rug unheeded, for 
T. A, was now truly alarmed. 

“My child,” he said, in a voice that 
Marianina had never heard, “is some- 


thing the matter with you? Something 
real?” 
“Ves,” said a muffled voice, ‘Oh, yes.” 


Then the girl on the couch threw back 
her cloak and sat up and looked at T. A. | 

The light that there was in the fast- 
darkening room seemed to center on her 
small, pale face, and it shone at T. A. 
through the gloom like a light itself. But 
the wide, brown eyes had no light. They 
were darker than the dark just before the 
stars come out, and they had the blank, 
waiting look of a sky that needs its stars; 
needs them so much that you want to 
hang stars there, and can not rest till they 
shine. Against T. A.’s crimson velvet 
pillows the girl’s hair was velvet also; quite 
splendid hair, massed high, too heavy for 
the little head. The hair was a glossy, 
glinting black, and her dress was dull black 
and as shabby as her cloak. But within 
that limp, tired black was something un- 
tired and warm and alive. There was rosy 
underlight in the rounded arms that the 
full sleeves left bare, and a look of strength 
and bloom about the small, straight body, 
a look of youth. She was younger than 
Marianina. 

For this girl was not Marianina. T. A. 














did not know who she was. He did not 
ask. He sat silent, intent on the picture 
before him. 

An almost perfect picture, but there was 
some false note, some flaw. It was what 
she held in her hand. A small bottle of 
graceful shape, but filled with a murky 
liquid which was dull green in color; g 
sickly, impossible yellow-green. 

“Put that down,” said T. A. 
wrong. It won’t do.” 

The girl gave a little startled gasp and 
clasped the offending bottle close to her 
breast, hiding it with both hands. T, 4. 
pressed the hands apart. They resisted, 
then went suddenly limp, and the bottle 
dropped to the floor and cracked, and ay 
oozing pool of green completed the ruip 
of the prayer rug. 

“That’s better,” said T. A. “Chinese 
jade now—lI’ve got some—or emerald 
matrix—” 

He paused, bewildered. His guest, 
hands clasped on her heart in a mee 
dramatic pose, was staring at the green 
pool with panic in her eyes. 

“I may have acted abruptly,” T. A 
admitted, “but you will see my point when 
you see the jade against those crimson 
pillows. I'll give it to you.’ 

“My God!” said the girl, in the soft. 
est and sweetest voice T. A. had ever 
heard. 

“I’m sorry,” said T. A., “deeply sorry 

With Marianina or any woman who be- 
haved unaccountably, that was the sohe 
sure-fire line. 

A flicker of light came to the girl’s hat 
ing eyes. “If youare sorry,” she said, “ 
sorry, then you w ill help me and not ink 
fere any more.’ “i 

“T shall be charmed,” said T. A. oe 
dially. 

The ghost of a smile touched her small, 
sad mouth. “You are kind,” she sai 
“That is why I came in here. Your voite 
was kind, and I had a fancy to see one more 
face, a face that was kind, before—before— 
I have no friends, you see. No one but 
him.” 4 

“You have me,” said T. A. unwisely.% 

A harid went out to him, and he clasped 
it; a thin, little hand, but it was wart, 
not cold. 

“Tt was lonely,” she sighed, “out there 
in the dark. But he may be coming to 
night. I asked him to. So I could not 
stay at home. I did not want him to be 
the one to—find me. It would hurt him 
too much. You see?” 










“It’s all 











A. nodded absently. On the ring fin- 

° ger of the hand he held, blazed and 

glowed a single, perfect emerald in the deli 
cate, pretty setting of a decade ago. 

“That’s a blue green,” he explained. 

“You are a little mad, I think, but! 
like you,” the girl said dreamily. “T like 
you so much. I think, if you don’t mind, 
I shall kiss you once.’ 

“I do mind,” T. A. said hastily. “At J 
least, why waste time? Tell me how I can § 
help you. What do you want to do?” ; 

“You know,” said the girl in a smal, 
scared voice. “How—how did you know?’ 

“T know nothing,” T. A. began, but ashe 
said it, it was no longer true, for het 
voice had told’ him more than her words, 
and her dark gazing eyes told him more. 

“You were going,” said T. A., “to 
to—” (Continued on page 208) 
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a OU don’t want to cry there,” said T. A. “Cry here.” The heap on the 

stairs grew more quiet. Something about that hushed quiet went straight 
to T. A.’s heart, and presently thé crouched figure rose, and stood up tall 
and vague, then plunged across the landing and collapsed in T. A.’s arms 





QUEENA 


CHARLES H. DAVIS 


MARIO 


Queena Mario is an 
American girl who has 
gone five times as fast 
as any one else on the 
uphill road to success, 
by the simple expedient 
of always working at 
least ten times as hard 


The Little Prima Donna with the Springtime Voice 


IGHT in Mantua—jeweled night, 
warm with the caress of early 
spring. And in the old stone 
house shut from the world by its 
crumbling walls, Gilda dreamed of her 
mysterious lover. True, her dark and 
silent father had forbidden her to speak to 
any one at all, but this had been at church, 
as she knelt by the shrine itself. As well 
forbid flowers to blossom in the spring- 
time, as the heart of youth to turn from 
love. She took her candle from the old 
nurse who had mothered all her motherless 
years. Stars shone down upon her, and 
the great trees waved softly in benediction, 
as she turned with dreamy step to the 
winding stair... 
A hush! In that greatest of opera- 
houses a hush of waiting—those two 
plaintive measures from a muted orchestra 
then the voice—the voice of Gilda in 
that loveliest of all the coloratura arias 
the “Caro Nome,” that has spoken the 
wistful wonder of budding love for three- 
quarters of a century It was Gilda herself 
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By Alice Booth 
who sang—Gilda, the lovely, gentle 


child swept by a passion beyond her 
dreaming—Gilda with a voice like the 
sound of crystal rung by a master hand. 
Gilda with the voice of spring winds, and 
budding flowers, and blossoming almond 
trees. Gilda with the beauty of youth and 
springtime—Gilda with the voice of youth 
and springtime—Gilda, as the opera has not 
seen her for many a year, the incarnation 
of young enchantment and purest awaken- 
ing to leve 

The last clear note, ineffably tender, 
died in the faintest whisper of sound, and 
then like an echo transmuted into 
super-air, that repeated phrase, unbeliev- 
ably high, like tiny bells far up among 
those soft Italian stars vanished at 
last like a dream that has passed 
And then came in great, breaking waves 
of sound that rolled up at the little Mario’s 
tiny feet—the applause of a multitude, 
paying its best coin for the dream she had 
brought to them that night. 


Usually it takes ten years—always pro- 


vided you have the voice—and the tech- 
nique—and the personality to reach across 
the footlights and caress the hearts of your 
audience so that they will love you and 
cry “brava” when you come out to take 
your curtain. And without any one of 
those things you will never come out from 
behind that curtain, for the footlights of 
the great opera will never shine upon you. 

Last year the little Mario made her 
début at the Metropolitan in New York 
City—in that great house which is the goal 
of every singer’s ambition, more coveted 
than La Scala or Covent Garden. 

It has been an uphill climb. Work and 
nothing else can account for it, for beauty 
and voice and dramatic ability alone could 
never have done so much in so short 4 
time. And it began when the little Queena 
was a pupil in one of the exclusive schools 
of Philadelphia, and the other girls put 
her out of the glee club because her voice 
drowned them all out. From that time, 
the story of Queena Mario’s life reads like 
one of the Horatio (Continued on page 162) 
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“MAY £§ BE YOUR FALENTINE ?** 


Says Cousin Anne, a Paper Doll who walks 


Berta and Elmer Hader 


Full directions for making the doll walk will be found on page 200) 





Kiddies of the Canyon Country 


By James Swinnerton 
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The covered wagon of our forefathers has given way to the automobile everywhere, yet one-half of our 
.25,000,000 children are going to schools but little advanced beyond the type that our forefathers founded 


Putting You ¢a Education 


The purpose of the Education Bill, 


perhaps the most important 


measure now before Congress, and one that you should work for, is ex- 
plained by the Field Secretary of the National Education Association 


ESPOTISM finds its chief sup- 

port in ignorance. Knowledge 

and freedom go hand in hand,” 

said President Coolidge in his 
proclamation calling the American people 
\o observe Education Week in Novem- 
ber, 1923. More than a century ago, 
James Madison recorded a similar con- 
viction: “Knowledge will forever govern 
ignorance; and a people who mean to be 
their governors must arm themselves 
with the power which knowledge gives.” 
Thomas Jefferson had a sublime faith in 
the people and in their ability to govern 
themselves—but it was an educated people 
that he always had in mind. He left us 
this ringing declaration, “If a nation ex- 
pects to be ignorant and free in a state of 
vilization, it expects what never was 
and never will be.” Similar sentiments 
ave been expressed by leading American 
statesmen, writers, and thinkers from the 
very loundation of our republic up to the 
Present time, and yet development of 
education from the national point of view 
as been slow—amazingly slow, when one 
Considers the purpose our forefathers had 
In mind. 


Charl Ormond 


It-is not the aim of this article to decry 
the progress that education has already 
made in portions of this country, for we 
are justly proud of it; neither is it my pur- 
pose to attack the American ideal in edu- 
cation, for our nation is attempting to do 
in a truly democratic fashion for its 
25,000,000 boys and girls, all the children 
of all the people, what no other nation 
on the face of the globe is seriously at- 
tempting to do, and what few have even 
dreamed of. My object is to point out 
the fact that education has lagged behind 
the other great national interests and that 
the facilities for education are in no wise 
commensurate with the results expected 
from it; to substantiate these statements 
with a few incontrovertible facts; and to 
cite a remedy for existing conditions that 
has been carefully thought out and con- 
scientiously proposed and that is being 
earnestly and vigorously supported by 
several millions of public-spirited citizens 
in the United States and outlying posses- 
sions today. 

There never was a time in the history 
ef the world when sound education was 
so much needed as now. Some of the 


Williams 


peoples of the earth have recently achieved 
democracy, while others have had it thrust 
upon them, and they have recognized, one 
and all, that in every democracy, old or 
new, the one outstanding obligation and 
chief concern is the education of the rank 
and file of its people. Daily, America is 
being pressed for the solution of problems 
about which her people know little, and 
in the final analysis it is the people who 
must pass judgment upon them. From 
the hour of our Declaration of Indepen- 
dence America has been a beacon séar in 
the firmament of the nations, and the 
peoples of the earth have constantly looked 
to her for inspiration and guidance in 
molding their own destinies. It is the 
cherished hope of our people that that light 
which has been shed to human beings in 
darkness in the far corners of the earth 
may never wane nor lose its luster. If 
America is to hold her place of leadership 
in the world—more than that, if she is to 
meet and solve the problems of our do- 
mestic life today—there must be a speed- 
ing up of education throughout the United 
States, in which the local community, the 
state, and the (Continued on page 164) 
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WILLIAM 
i. Leece 


is at his best in describing men 


who are in the world but not of 


it. Here he pictures in his inimt- 
tably humorous way the worldly- 
wise education of a young 
Australian who on his first trip 
away from home was injected 
into the gatety of the Riviera 


The Story So Far: 


NDOUBTEDLY I would have re- 
| | fused if the choice had been left to 

me. But what could I do? My 
sister Dorcas was dead, and here was her 
son, descended upon me from Australia 
with only a letter from Dorcas ‘to account 
for his amazing intention to live with me 
for five years and learn the ways of the 
world. True, he was rich beyond the mad- 
dest dreams of fortune, but it was his naive 
and ingratiating trust in me that kept me 
from putting him bodily out of doors. 

I am a more than successful portrait 
painter, and my life in my villa on the 
Esterel in Southern France is ideal. Into 
this existence of utter delight and beauty 
came this unheard-of nephew of mine, 
Amos Burden, after twenty years of living 
on an isolated ranch in Australia. He was 
more ignorant than can well be imagined. 
Manners he had never heard of. He had 
never seen an evening suit, or learned to 
dance, or eaten a salad. And I was to 
pilot him about my world for five years! 

I took thought, and inspiration came to 
me. I sent for Dorothea. If my wishes 
were consulted, I should never have to 
send for Dorothea. She would be always 
with me. But Dorothea prefers her eco- 
nomic independence, which she maintains 
by means of an embroidered-bag shop in 
smoky London. Dorothea is my step- 
daughter, the child of my wife who died 
many years ago. 

Dorothea came to the rescue, as I had 
known she would, and altogether she had 
a charming time of it. She took Amos 
in hand and drilled him in what to 
wear and how to wear it, the newest 
poems, French, small-talk—and all the 
thousand and one details that are the 
current coin of our life here in civilization. 
And Amos bore with it, surprisingly— 
at least, it was surprising until I remem- 
bered how all his life he had been under 
the domination of that stern réligieuse, 
his mother. Dorothea’s counsels—though 
no less stern—were pleasanter and—what 
is more important—Dorothea was young 
and deliciously pretty. 

The climax came one day when Dorothea 
had taken him toatea. Half an hour went 
by, and he was back. It seemed the dancing 
had offended his principles, so he had left 
without a word to any one—even Dorothea, 
whose escort he had been. I put before 
himan ultimatum. Either he could go back 
and make his excuses—or he would leave 


my house. When he proved docile, I went 
back with him to ease the social friction. 

We sat at table with our hostess, the 
world and underworld of the Casino danc- 
ing by. Suddenly I heard a gasp and a 
start from Amos. I turned. There, 
clasped in the arms of a South American, 
Ramon Garcia, was the Princess Ramiroff, 
whom I had just been painting and with 
whom I was more than half in love. Amos 
had met her on his first day at the house, 
and again on the Croisette. 

Our hostess complimented her dancing, 
and Amos turned his great head and 
growled. 

“T hate it!” 

“Why?” 


T he 


“TI hate the way that feller’s clawing 


her about. It isn’t decent.” 

I took the astounded lady aside and 
explained Amos. 

Later we met Dorothea, and I soon saw 
that Amos had punishment in store tor 
him for his desertion of her. She was 
frigid—and I somehow felt disinclined to 
interfere. As for Amos—he simply dis- 
appeared, and for several days we had no 
knowledge of his whereabouts. 

Light came in the form of a telephone 
call from Nadia, the Princess Ramirofl. 

“. . It is a question of the poor beat 
who has behaved so badly He 1s 
so unhappy Let me intercede tor 
his forgiveness.” 
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The South American, in furious anger, swung Amos violently by the arm and 


apostrophized him in semi-barbaric French. 
man paused for breath. Then he said: ‘“‘ No comprennez. 


¢|Coming of Amos 


Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg 


“Oh, yes, I forgive him.” 

_ “Thanks. I'll send him along to you 
fordinner. Au revoir.” 

She rang off. Dorothea laughed her 
young, delighted laughter. 

“Oh, Daddums, don’t you know? Amos 
has fallen madly in love with Nadia. Oh— 
darling—a great artist like you—and 
so blind!” 

A sudden fit of unreasonable anger over- 
took me. Anger against Dorothea for 
being right. Anger against the Princess 
lor encouraging the fellow. Anger against 
Amos for his colossal impudence. And 
anger, raging and _ violent, against 
myself, for being such a fool as to be 
angry. 


Amos stood stolid until the 
Talk English” 


CHAPTER VII 

N FINE mornings —and, in this 
Land of Enchantment, most 
mornings are fine—I take my 
coffee and croissant on the red- 
tiled, sun-baked balcony of my bedroom. 
What though it be winter, a thick dress- 
ing-gown and warm slippers are ample 
protection against any lurking inclemency, 
and there I sit over the fragrant meal, my 
eyes absorbed in the never satiating beauty 
of the only three things visible—the sea, 
the sky, the line of the Esterel. Sometimes 
I dream of painting the blue morning in its 

baffling light, but as yet I dare not 
To express it, even crudely, one would 
need at least a’ hundred shades; no palette 


would be big enough 
for careful prepara- 
tion, no brain could 
be swift enough to 
mingle pigments ordi- 
narily set in order 
to capture the ever- 
changing values. 
There are blues and 
nothing else, sea and 
sky and mountain; a 
chromatic scale of 
blues from the deep 
Ionian to what seems 
to be pearl gray but 
is only murky blue in 
travesty. Not the 
suggestion of another 
color to give guidance 
to the eye: often not 
even the flash of the 
white or brown sail of 
a fishing boat: just 
blue and blue; the sky 
azure; the sea deepen- 
ing toward the west 
into ultramarine; the 
long line of low, de- 
lectable mountains 
standing out dream- 
ily in pure and pale 
turquoise, their bases 
swathed in a _ paler 
haze through which 
the villages of Théoule 
and La Napoule shim- 
mer aquamarine. No 
common earth can be 
viewed from my bal- 
cony. I live in a blue 
ether of _ illimitable 
tones of blue, in the 
pure light of infinite 
space. 

So sat I on my bal- 
cony, the morning af- 
ter the return of my 
poor prodigal. 

He had come down 
to dinner the previous 
evening half-sheepish, 
half-defiant. Figura- 
tively, to have slain 
the fatted calf would 
have signified too great 
an appreciation of his 
foolishness. We re- 
ceived him as though 
nothing had happened. 

I could see him 
wrinkling a perplexed 
brow when he was re- 
ceived by Dorothea’s 
laughing gossip and by my own unre- 
proachful demeanor. As I have had 
reason to remark, Amos was not garrulous 
at meals, the stoking of the furnaces of his 
great frame being a matter of too deep a 
preoccupation. But when Dorothea had 
retired, and I had lit my cigar and Amos 
his pipe, he blundered into speech. 

“I’ve been rude, uncle. I apologize.” 

“My dear fellow,” said I, “it’s not a 
question of rudeness; it’s merely one of not 
quite understanding our ways, which must 
seem strange to you after Warraranga.” 

“Yes,” he said, ‘blooming strange.” He 
looked in a far-away manner at something 
on the wall over my head. “I wonder 
whether I ever was in Warraranga. 
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Somewheres on my way here I saw a 
wallaby in a cage—” 

l interrupted him. Why let him develop 
the melancholy parallel? 

“Would you like to be back in War- 
raranga?”’ 

“TI dunno,” said he. ‘Perhaps the 
wallaby wasn’t a case in point. He was 
sure of his bellyful, and the cage was big, 
and he could jump about just as he darned 
well pleased—” 

“So can you,” I smiled. 

“No,” said he. “I jump on people’s 
feet, and they holler out.” He reflected for 
a moment or two and continued: ‘No, I 
don’t want to be back. Leastways not yet 
awhile. We have no women out there like 
the Princess—or Dorothea.” And after an- 
other of his pauses, “I didn’t know there 
were such women in the world.” 


“QUCH women,” said I, with a reminis- 
cence of Steele, “‘are a liberal educa- 
tion to a young man.” 

He bent forward eagerly and brought his 
great hand down on the table. ‘That’s just 
what it is! Just what I’ve been feeling and 
not known how to say.” 

“But half a dozen are better than two,” 
said J, “and twenty are better than half a 
dozen.”’ 

“Ah!” said he doubtfully. 

“Some will teach you good things, and 
some bad. There are all kinds of sides to 
life which a man must learn if he’s going to 
hold his own in the world. It’ll take you 
about five years to get a superficial working 
knowledge of them; after which you can 
look around and fall in love and marry 
without dooming a pair of human beings 
to too great misery.” 

“Ah!” repeated Amos. 

As a contribution to the discussion the 
remark lacked brilliance. But his mental 
processes were obvious—the inverse of my 
arithmetical proposition, carried a step 
further to the principle of one being better 
than two. 

At this point Dorothea entered, cloaked 
for outer revelry, announcing her intention 
of joining the Crawley-Johnstones at the 
Casino. A check that had come in that 
day from the fraudulent embroidered-bag 
shop was burning a hole in her pocket. She 
must gamble or she must die. 

“Gamble?” cried Amos. 

T laughed. “What was I saying? Here’s 
a young woman who will teach vou some 
of the necessary bad things. Go along with 
Dorothea. All right, if vou like,” I added 
in reference to my step-daughter’s mute 
imploringness, “‘I’ll come, too.” 

We whisked down to the Casino, where 
after the formalities necessary to gain Amos 
his card of admission to the Salles de 
Bacarat, we entered the lofty, discreet 
rooms where the idlers of Cannes con- 
gregate in full season 

It was the firsi iime his eves had rested 
on sucha scene. There was the clegance of 
the whole imaginable social gamut, from 
princes of the great world porphyrogenitic, 
born in the purple. to little princesses of the 
half-world, born in the gutter. To Amos, 
the spectacle was that of his first vision 
of the Princess in her low-cut evening gown 
multiplied a thousandfold. He gaped 
around at one woman after another. 

I held his arm. ‘My boy,” said I, “if 


you set properly about it, you can learn 
here in a month more than you could in 
two years elsewhere.” 


The Coming of Amos 


And I introduced him to Mrs. Blenner- 
hasset, a charming young widow with a 
past sans reproche and a future apparently 
Sans peur. 

Of course, I know I ought to have de- 
vised other education for the sacred charge, 
my nephew. I ought to have sacrificed my 
pleasant life and taken him to London, and 
accompanied him on instructive courses 
through museums and historical monu- 
ments, and arranged for him to attend 
lectures on whatever they may lecture 
about in South Kensington, and trotted 
him round the various sermon-famous 
churches (so as to broaden his mind) and 
gathered together around my table—tea 
and dinner—such strenuous young intel- 
lectuals as my middle-aged contemporaries 
have managed to procreate, and generally 
given him all the advantages, within my 
command, of the higher thought and the 
lower corporealism. I am perfectly ac- 
quainted with the weight and the velocity 
of every stone which you may throw at me 
in rebuke of dereliction of duty. But to my 
pagan mind (for which, please remember 
the responsibility of Dorcas. my sister, and 
his mother), the principle involved in the 
pursuit of things that one ought not to do 
and the neglect of those which one ought 
to do has always appealed to me as that of 
the perfected existence of the free and 
enlightened man. 

Therefore I make no apologies. Dorcas 
desired her son to see the world. I was 
showing it to him as it was my privilege to 
see it. 

While conversing casually with friends, I 
found that our entry with our gigantic and 
brawny young barbarism had caused a mild 
sensation, report of him having already run 
through Cannes. I must introduce him to 
all kinds of fair ladies; I must bring him to 
innumerable tea-parties, to lunches in more 
reasonable numbers, and to a few dinners. 
Had I accepted, I should have been bear- 
leader in ordinary for the rest of the season. 

Madame d’Orbigny swam down the 
center aisle and smiled her greeting. ““Won’t 
you introduce your handsome nephew 
whom everybody’s talking about?” 


I MOVED a few steps and clutched Amos 
who, head and shoulders above the crowd 
round the table near by, was gaping unin- 
telligently at the wicked game. I made the 
requested presentation and, having left 
them sitting on one of the round central 
settees, gracefully retired from their 
neighborhood in quest of Dorothea. I 
found her at one of the small tables, gloat- 
ing contentedly over a stack of green 
hundred-franc plaques and red _ louis 
counters. I watched her win for a while. 
At last: 

“My dear,” said I. ‘The air is stale, the 
company’s flat, and a continuance of your 
game, I’m sure, would be distinctly un- 
profitable. I would suggest our all going 
to our comfortable beds.” 

“Leaving when I’m having the luck of 
my life? No, no— My last bank, I 
passed eight times.” 

I lifted polite shoulders, commended 
Amos to her speedy care when she should 
arise penniless, and made for home. 

I passed by the settee. Amos had gath- 
ered somehow another (figuratively speak- 
ing) fair dame, Miss Challenor, an inter- 
national tennis player, who prided herself 
on the fact that every ounce of flesh on her 
body—and it might well be measured by 









ounces—was pure muscle. She looked like 
a bit of old string, with a knot tied at the 
end of it fora head. The two ladies talked 
across Amos, who, striving to be polite 
turned his heavy face from one to the other 
with the regularity of an automaton. 

I approached, made my obeisance and 
adieux. Toa restive Amos, I said: 

“You’re in the best and most adorable 
of hands. Besides, you’ve got to look 
after Dorothea when she has lost all her 
money.” 

Oh, the joy to get out of the evil-smel]- 
ing, all-but-drugged atmosphere, into the 
pure, crisp air. The moon stood serene 
in the heavens, and the rippled silver gauze 
of the sea crept into the harbor. I walked 
down the quiet avenue of plane trees among 
the soft and dreamy shadows and turned 
up the hill. 


DO not know at what hour Dorothea 

came home. In London, where she lives 
in a flat over her embroidered-bag shop, she 
can appear with the milk if such is her good 
pleasure. That she is at liberty to do the 
same in Cannes makes for the charm of our 
mutual relations. If I sat grimly up for 
her, she would loathe me. And I hate 
being loathed. 

So I went to bed, putting out of my 
mind the happenings of the day and think- 
ing (a sure way of inducing sleep) of the 
amazing picture I could paint on a “five- 
league canvas with a brush of comet’s 
hair,”’ 

It was on my balcony, in the blue and 
pale gold of the morning above recorded, 
that I thought of the previous evening, 
although there was no great matter for 
reflection. 

I lit my after-breakfast cigarette, and I 
noted that the spiral of smoke from the 
end was only a few tones lighter than the 
blue mist swathing the Cybele bosoms of 
the Esterel. 

An infernal noise at my bedroom door 
caused me to turn round and crane my 
head. It was Amos, who had burst in un- 
ceremoniously. He strode across the room 
to the balcony, the most dissolute, over- 
night figure I have ever beheld at nine in 
the morning. He was still in dinner cos- 
tume. His collar was crumpled, his tie 
somewhere round the back of his neck, his 
stiff shirt-front a grimy and creased dis- 
grace, with buttonholes bursted from 
studs, his unshaven cheeks a dingy re- 
proach. He plumped on the table a packet, 
which looked like letters enclosed in 
strained, yellow elastic bands. 

“T’ve got ’em,” he cried. “I take you 
to witness that I’ve got ’em. I don’t want 
to be had up for robbery. I ain’t got any- 
thing else.” He held up his hands kamerad 
fashion. ‘You can search me.” 

“What the deuce is this all about?” I 
asked, fingering the packet. 

He pounced on my hand. “No, no. 
You’re not going to read ’em, uncle. I 
haven’t. Have you got a big envelope and 
sealing-wax?”’ , 

“Of course I have,” said I, impatiently. 
“But I don’t keep them in my bedroom. 
Ring the bell for Francois. No, wait 4 
minute, and explain yourself. You ob- 
viously haven’t been to bed, and if you 
hadn’t been house-trained by your excel- 
lent mother, I should say that you’ve been 
making a beast of a night of it.” 

At this point, after a tap or two and a re- 
connoitering glance (Continued on page 92) 
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““@~ ARCIA was only rude,” said the Princess, “and I was angry.” Amos sat down deliberately 


by acard table. “I suppose lots of.women cry for nothing, but not women like you. I 


ain’t going from this room till you tell me what this feller has done to you” 





The largest amount of rea: estate ever 
owned by the majority of men is the plot 
on which their house stands; their greatest 
venture in finance is the owning of a home. 
For it they tie themselves down to a 
locality, they mortgage their future, they 
color their children’s lives as well as their 
own. The choosing of a home site, then, 
Should be a matter of grave concern, and 
the selection made only after careful 
investigation of all the local conditions, 
present and prospective. One can never 
be absolutely sure about these things, 
but if this article is taken as a guide the 
chances of loss will be reduced toa minimum 


N A DAY’S motor tour through 
suburban districts about New York I 
counted hundreds of houses whose 
value had virtually merged with that 

of the land on which they stood. Many of 
them were once distinctive mansions. 

A few lay near fairly good business 
property. Lucky were the owners, for 
though the houses were prey for the 
wreckers, the increased land value had 
offset this oozing away of fortunes in the 
buildings. 

The majority of the houses seemed to be 
from twenty to fifty years old, and many 
were well preserved—good structurally for 
fifty years more. Their depreciation was 
due to changes in the character of the 
neighborhood and new fashions in build- 
ings. 

Some of the houses were hemmed in by 
stores, coal yards, railroad tracks, and 
tenement buildings. Factories had crept 
upon others. Along the banks of a once 
beautiful river dozens of houses had been 
reduced to zero value by the stream’s 
pollution. 

All this is only real estate history repeat- 
ing itself. You see its workings in all large 
towns. The value of a building commonly 
evaporates within fifty years. It is not un- 
common to see it happen within a few 
years. 

Everywhere are’ big old houses with 
mansard roofs—now of small value. You 
find houses with long narrow halls, old- 
fashioned plumbing, obsolete mantels, high 
ceilings, stained glass windows, large rooms 
—all relics of past fashions. Other houses 
have gone down in value because of 
population changes. 

This problem of location is the first 
thing to consider in buying a home or lot. 

We can not beat the ultimate loss of the 
building, but we can keep out of financial 
quicksands that will swallow the new home 
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Some Snares for 
Home Owners 


By Edward Mott Woolley 


before its time. Real estate is one of the 
safest of investments under right con- 
ditions. 

This article is the composite experience 
of a group of seasoned real estate men and 
owners, and I want to tell things that have 
happened to people in buying and selling 
homes. As a typical illustration, take the 
experience of a householder who failed to 
reduce the risk of location in home buying. 

The old home having become too small, 
John W and wife set out to buy another. 
They could afford to pay around $15,000, 
half cash. After exploration, they found a 
newly-built house in a restricted district 
that met most of their ideas, and they 
closed the deal. 

Within six months the abandonment of a 
trolley line left them without transporta- 
tion except for bus service ten blocks away. 
Too late, they learned that the discon- 
tinuance of the trolleys had been imminent 
for years. The family consoled itself with 
the thought that other bus lines would 
develop. 

And they did. Within the year a large 
factory invaded the valley, on a river bank 
half a mile from the John W’s home. This 
wasn’t so bad, but the hoped-for jitney line 
proved a boomerang. ‘Topographic con- 
ditions sent it through the residential 
district where the W’s lived, and most of 
its passengers were sooty workmen. 

Whatever our theoretical democracy, we 
can not escape the truth that buses or 
street cars crowded with factory-soiled 
people detract from the value of high- 
class homes. 

The iron-working plant brought other 
industries. Around the factories sprang 
up a scattering of workmen’s cottages, 
spreading up the hill. Sporadic stores 
appeared. 

The deed restrictions availed nothing. 
While deed restrictions on the use of land 


are important, they do not control land 
roundabout. John W sold at half what he 
had paid—to a high-wage factory work- 
man. 

This could have been avoided by using 
the knowledge of a competent broker 
familiar with the region’s history and 
probabilities. The things that happened 
had been matters of expectation. It was 
certain that industry would claim its own. 

Such disasters are not always avoidable, 
but to walk deliberately into the snare has 
small excuse. It is dangerous to buy a home 
in a strange community, or perhaps in any 
locality, without a full report on the 
region by a competent appraiser in your 
own employ—not an agent for would-be 
sellers. 

The best safeguard against such baneful 
influences is zoning, and in recent years 
this logical instrument of city growth has 
come into use by a large number of com- 
munities—often attacked in court, but 
generally holding its own. Zoning seems 
bound to become the rule, because it is 
merely the control of land uses for the 
benefit of the public, just as other forms of 
liberty are controlled. 

Yet zoning of itself does not necessarily 
solve the problem of location. In many 
communities zoning has been started too 
late. In other zoned towns it is badly ad- 
ministered and an unsafe instrument for 
protection. 

In an unzoned town a typical episode 
was this: A family had scarcely occupied a 
new home when an undertaker bought the 
adjoining house and put out his sign. 
Protests had no effect. Instead, he built 
an addition almost to the street line, and 
made it part of his establishment. The new 
home was ruined and went for half its cost 
to a barber for combined home and shop. 

In another city, of 60,000 population, 


a majority of the streets has been invaded 
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The owner of this beautiful home, details of which are shown 
opposite and below, took pains to protect it and himself 


against the future. 


by stores, factories, public 
garages, and other discordant 
buildings. The town is no 
longer desirable as a place to live, and 
zoning can not remake it, however much it 
may improve conditions through a long, 
laborious process—gradually restoring the 
land in some measure to its best uses. 

Suppose you live in one of 
the many unzoned towns 
where the industrial element 
has refused to concede rights 
to home owners. A vacant 
lot next to your beloved home 
is seized by a hard-headed 
mechanic, and on it he builds 
a devastating repair garage. 
In your wrath you organize 
a zoning movement, and the 
ordinance, which you _ get 
through after a bitter fight, 
bars garages from prescribed 
residential districts. 

Now, in usual practise you 
can not evict this garage next 
door. But some night a care- 
less motorist tosses a cigarette 
stub into a pail of gasoline, 
and the usurping nuisance 
turns the sky crimson and dis- 
appears in illuminated smoke. 
Zoning now operates to restore 
the peace and value of your 
home, for the garage can not 
rebuild in that region. 

Thousands of families have 

een waiting years for the 
garages, stores, laundries, or 
Junk yards next door to burn 
or quit. Don’t join this out- 
raged, unhappy group of home 
Owners, but know something 
about restrictions and zoning 
before you make a move. 

Then remember that all 


D. J. BAUM, Architect 


restrictions on the use of land are double- 
edged swords. Many purchasers of build- 
ing plots discover after getting title that 
they can not build houses of the character 
or dimensions they intended, but are re- 





Your home is just as important to you 


quired to set the house back 
so many feet and build their 
home garages so-and-so. 

At any rate, don’t build or buy a really 
expensive house, in any community 
whatever, without the ablest counsel you 
can get. You may think you know all 
the conditions—but do you? When in 
doubt, rent a house, or buy a 
small home and camp there a 
vear before selecting the 
permanent location. ‘The 
cheap house will be salable 
at any rate, while the costly 
hous2 gone wrong would mean 
a heavy loss. 

A purchaser should be wise 
indeed. Do you know, for 
instance, what effect the erec- 
tion of a public school, hospi- 
tal, apartment building, arm- 
ory, or church in your neigh- 
borhood would have on your 
property from a resale stand- 
point? In Chicago a baking 
company put up a plant in a 
residential district. This local- 
ity was more adapted to man- 
ufacturing than to homes; the 
sophisticated house builder 
never would have gone there. 

Have you made a general 
study of population in the com- 
munity where you expect to 
build? In several cities where 
this research extended, real es- 
tate authorities offered this 
caution: 

“In regions immediately 
contiguous to industrial sec- 
tions there rises from the mass 
population an element finan- 
cially able to migrate to high- 
grade residential locations. 
From (Continued on page 158) 
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Living-room of the model apartment furnished by the Studio at the Garden Apartments, Jackson Heights, N. Y. 


THE STUDIO’S MODEL APARTMENT 


The Studio of Furnishings and ‘Decorations Furnishes a 
Home on a Two-Thousand-Dollar Budget 


URNISHING and decorating a 
home charmingly on a moderate 
sum of money are what the ma- 
jority of home makers want to do. 
Tens of thousands of our readers ask our 
advice as to how they may do it What, 
then, could be more helpful than actually 
to furnish a small home for our readers 
in a way that would be appropriate alike 
fora house or anapartment! This we have 
done, and these pictures are the result. 

While the budget system for household 
expenditures is fairly well established, no 
system has yet been worked out that sim- 
plifies the apportionment of the capital 
laid aside for furnishings. If one purchases 
a home costing from $12,000 to $20,000, 
it is safe to assume that about $2000 will 
be available for the furnishing, outside 
of kitchen equipment, linens, and silver. 
How is the two thousand to be apportioned 
among the five rooms, the hall, and the 
kitchen floor covering and curtains? 

In our experience, we find the best way 
is to decide upon the motive of decoration 
back of the house as a whole; then to 
visualize: the pieces of furniture needed 
in each of the rooms, putting down their 
appeomianate cost on paper. Then see what 
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Helen Koues, Director 


In furnishing this apartment, the Studio 
selected furniture at moderate prices from 
New York shops. Pieces approximating 
these may be found, in most cases, in 
trade-marked lines throughout the country 


the totals of the rooms are and if you are 
coming within the budget. The next step 
is to shop for the furniture of the type that 
you want, and get prices. In some cases, 
you can do better than you expected for 
one piece of furniture, while you may have 
to pay a little more for something else. 
If you are to adhere to your budget, you 
should find the necessary articles and know 
that you are inside your budget before you 
make your initial order, or buy the first 
piece. This is what we have done. 

As prices vary throughout the country, we 
will not quote them here. At the end of this 
article, we give the total cost of each room. 

The Studio has not only a policy on 
furnishing, but an ideal—that every piece 
of furniture which goes into a home should 
have enduring qualities of beauty and 
usefulness; that everything bought today 
may serve, not only today, but tomorrow 


and tomorrow. If greater fortune permits 
more beautiful furnishings in the future, 
the things first bought will continue to 
serve, although perhaps in a different way. 
The small tables and windsor chairs in the 
living-room of today may find their place 
in a hall or a bedroom of the future. 

Jackson Heights Garden Apartments 
afforded the Studio an opportunity to show 
how a living-room, dining-room, hall, bed- 
rooms, and a sun-room may be made into 
not only a comfortable, but a charming 
home, at a very moderate expenditure of 
money. At the request of the owners of 
the apartment, the Studio began where 
all good furnishing should begin, with the 
proper treatment of the floors and walls. 
The floor plan shows that the living-room, 
dining-room and book-room open into each 
other—a broad doorway between the two 
former and glass doors between the two 
last. A glimpse of this is shown in the 
picture on page 45. 

What is the motive back of the furnish- 
ing of the apartment as a whole? Upon 
this are dependent the color scheme, the 
placement of the furniture, the lighting 
and accessories. We determined to give 
livableness and comfort with an English 
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Editor's Note 
The budget on which this 
six-room apartment was 
furnished, with a greater 
‘number of illustrations 
and more detailed de- 
scriptions, is now ready 
in folio form. Price ‘ 
Address Studio of Fur- 
nishings and  Decora- 
tions, Good Housekeeping Py waguseyet 
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On this and the opposite page is shown the living-room. The walls are 
soft green, the chintz yellow, patterned in red and brown, and the rugs 
rich in design but so subdued in coloring that they sink into the back- 


ground. The couch and easy chair solidify the scheme by being uphol- 
stered in téte de négre sateen. Above is a glimpse of the book room 
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We are indebted io 


the following fir-ius 
who exhibited in 
the budget house: 
all hangings, uphol- 
stery, oriental rugs 
and carpets, Arnold 
Constable & Co.: 
Tag rugs, The 
Hearthstone Stu- 
dio; living-room fur- 
niture, R. H. Macy 
& Co.; dining-room 
and child’s room, 
Artcraft Furniture 
Co.; main bedroom, 
Hearthstone Furni- 
ture Co.; lamps and 
accessories, The 
Poynton Shop and 

tern Bros. 
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The hallway, dining-room and living- 
room, which open into each other, are 
all painted the same soft green, and 
carry out variations of the same color 
scheme. In the dining-room, the wal- 
nut table and chairs are combined with 
a sideboard and two consoles painted 
yellow. The curtains are of American 
beauty sateen, the carpet brown, and the 
chair pads of yellow and red glazed chintz 


eighteenth century feeling—not a “pe- 
riod” scheme in any sense of the word, 
but the beauty and grace of this period 
was our inspiration. Let us then con- 
sider, first, the color scheme; second, the 
type and placement of the furniture; 
third, the lighting and accessories. 

The pictures of the living-rooms speak 
for themselves. The color scheme—that 
is, walls, floors, curtains, and every ac- 
cessory that goes in the rooms—is in the 
tones of green, yellow, brown, grayish 
mauve, and mulberry or American 
beauty, this last tone being used for the 
accent or in the smaller areas. 

To give a feeling of spaciousness the 
walls and the woodwork of the hall, 
living-room and dining-room (which are 
given a paneled effect by molding) are 
painted the same gray green, known as 
















Adam green. The sun room beyond has 
a grayish mauve tinge which blends with 
this tone and yet gives variety. 

In the living-room the gay color is ip 
the chintz—the famous Lord Baltimore 
pattern with a yellow ground patterned 
in red with accents of dark brown and q 
touch of black. The davenport and the 
Lawson chair are in dark brown sateen, 
The rugs carry subdued brown and yellow, 
which blend and yet contrast with the 
green of the walls. 

The color scheme of the dining-room 
is given solidity by the table and chairs 
finished in walnut. The brown rug has 
a hint of the red tones in it and the cur. 
tains hover between the deep American 
beauty and a mulberry tone. The corner 
cupboard, painted to match the walls, has 
a panel of vellow wallpaper in the door, 




































The corner cup- 
board is a delight- 
ful variation of the 
china cupboard and 
is painted the same 
color as the walls. 
In the door is a 
panel of yellow wall 
paper with a deli- 
cate but colorful de- 
sign that combines 
all the colors used 
in these three rooms 


That separate 
pieces which do not 
match but are har- 
monious in line may 
be combined in a 
delightful room is 
proved by this 
dining-room. This 
method of furnish- 
ing has another ad- 
vantage in that it 
permits one to pur- 
chase gradually 
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and the sideboard and console table repeat 
the yellow tone and give variety and charm 
to the room. . 

The sun room, a most attractive room 
in itself, with large windows on two sides, 
is given a double usefulness and much 
added charm by turning it into a book 
room for the man of the family, who too 
often has no room of his own. At a com- 
paratively small cost the bookcases you 
see here were built in, space being allowed 
for cupboards below. T his room depends 
for its color on the gay bindings of the 
books, and let me say that should you pos- 
sess but few books, don’t wait to accumu- 
late them. Build your bookcase and put 
the books you have 1n place, and see with 
what rapidity new books fill the shelves. 

An interesting point in the construction 
of this room is the fact that the left wall 


The second bed- 
room is planned for 
a child and a color 
scheme of pink and 
white with powder 
blue as an accent 
was used. The cur- 
tains and rug are 
pink, the bed, 
dresser and mirror 
painted blue, and 
the small table and 
chair are of maple 


The cool charm of 
maple and delft 
blue was chosen for 
the bedroom where 
the curtains were 
of toile de jouy 
with a blue design 
on a cream ground 
bound and finished 
with a blue valance. 
The maple beds 
are reproduc- 
tions of a good 
Colonial design 


conceals a wall bed and a recess for dress- 
ing. Here we have placed a dressing- 
table, while the door between the two 
bookcases at the right of the picture 
opens into a complete bathroom. Here, 
then, is a room in which to read, to write, 
to play, and yet upon occasion it may 
become a comfortable bedroom. 

Cream is the color of the walls of the 
main bedroom, with the furniture of 
natural maple (soft yellow) and hangings 
and dressing-table of blue, a deeper blue 
being repeated in the rug. 

The second bedroom, for a young girl 
or child, has a delicately-striped, pink- 
and-blue wall-paper, with pink curtains, 
and a window shade and chair cover of 
flowered glazed chintz. The furniture 
is painted blue and is of Colonial design. 

The woodwork (Continued on page 170) 
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In both the bedrooms and the dining- 
room the furniture was bought unfin- 
ished, and painted and finished to our 
order. If the finishing can be done by 
the amateur craftsman, a considerable 
saving of money can be effected. Very 
feminine is the dressing-table atove 
draped in blue sateen. It isa kitchen 
table cut low with shelves added be- 
low. The front sections open outwards. 



























































Red-headed gipsies from 
Bessarabia, and towering, 
wild-eyed men with beau- 
tiful tall wives from the 
Hungarian pustas, came 
riding on their big horses 


HAT spring had been long in coming 
to the marshland between the 
Danube and the Black Sea. Not 
that the winter had been too long— 
there had been a late fall, a scarlet fall— 
but spring had been detained somewhere. 
In May the burning stumps were still 
sizzling and crackling on the hearth of the 
high-ceilinged, oak-beamed room, the liv- 
ing-room of Boyar Verde. There were two 
fingers of frost yet on the window-panes. 
Murad, the Tartar servant, wrapped in an 
old rug, the brown turban pulled over his 
small, beady eyes, was telling to the children 
of the house, three in number, for the thou- 
sandth time, the story of the seasons of the 
year, to which even George, the boyar’s 
eldest son, whose little black moustache 
curled over a high lip under an arched nose, 
listened attentively. 
| “Spring, a beautiful young girl dressed in 
green, comes to see her white-haired grand- 
father,” Murad said. ‘Now, if she fol- 
lows the advice of her mother, the 
spring of yesteryear, she will not allow 
the soft-spoken, bad-mannered moon 
to detain her, and she will arrive in 
time to see her white grandfather before 
he melts. The moon is an old villain. 
When it is winter, he stays in the sky 
longer than the sun. 

“Summer is a young man sent to meet 
spring. If he follows the advice of his 
father, he will neither hurry nor tarry any- 
where. And it is well he should not show 
too great an anxiety for meeting spring, 
yet meet they will. 

“Fall is the married life of spring and 
summer. The fruits on the trees and the 
fields are their children. Then, when the 
children depart, spring and summer 
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become winter and soon the spring 
of yesteryear.” 

But that spring had evidently been de- 
tained by the villainous moon, for it was 
May and not even a message had arrived. 
The first group of swallows, that had come 
in a small wedge from the south to visit 
their nests, were freezing on the green 
steeple of the church, where they went to 
sun themselves. The violet blue of their 
wings had lost its brilliancy, and so cold 
were they that they flew with halt-closed 
wings—with no strength to spread them 
fully, even when they fell to the ground. 

Murad, the Tartar, filled his master’s 
house with them. He picked them out of 
the snow and warmed them back to life 
under his shirt. His own room was like an 
overcrowded bird-cage. They swarmed 
there like bees, chasing one another to the 
ceiling, and twittered and pecked and 
quarreled. There were so many blue- 
winged devils in the kitchen the cook had 
to fight them off from around the pots on 
the stove. In the large living-room of the 
boyar himself, there were at least a hun- 
dred swallows, pulling feathers out of one 
another and building nests. 

“Air-fish,” Murad called them, “‘for 
their way of flying is more like a dolphin’s 
diving.” 

Still, even the wisest moon can not 
detain spring forever. On a morning the 
frost began to leave the window-paues. 
Something seemed to have stirred every- 
thing and everybody. Even Baba Toaca, 
the old gipsy woman who had been the 
boyar’s wet nurse, seemed to have become 
younger. She spent hours looking at her- 
self in the little hand mirror she carried in 
one of the numerous folds of her colored 
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skirt. The horses neighed, the sheep 
bleated, and the fowl kept up an inter- 
minable round of crowing and cackling. It 
was just as cold as the day before, if not 
even colder, but swallows trooped around 
doors and windows, pecking, twittering, 
quarreling, demanding their freedom. 
Baba Toaca was for releasing them im- 
mediately. It was a sin to keep swallows 
indoors. Murad argued they should be 
kept another day or so. The boyar pon- 
dered for a while, then he said: 

“Let them out, Baba Toaca.” 

In a few seconds the birds had taken 
their flight to freedom and death. For that 
very afternoon the last blizzard arrived in 
the Dobrudgea. It was the Black Russian 
Blizzard. Coming from the land of the 
Russians the blizzard had hugged the shore 
of the Black Sea, and when he had raised 
his horde from the folds of the earth, he 
raided—raided with them the inland on 
the march across the Danube to the Car- 
pathian mountains, where all black bliz- 
zards end. 

While that blizzard howled and 
screeched, there was a knock at Boyar 
Verde’s door, and Gane, the young gipsy 
horse trader, came in, followed by a few 
women huddled in rugs and furs. Before 
the door was closed again, a half-dozen 
swallows had wedged in or had been tossed 
in by the wind. Murad opened the door 
wide. Instantly the room was filled with 
smoke and snow. When the air had 
cleared a little, a school of swallows were 
hopping around and hiding like mice under 
the bed. The whole household laughed and 
coughed until tears came. Then they 
turned around to Gane and the women. 

“We came here because we were freezing, 
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Boyar Verde,” Gane explained. “But we 
are warm again. I never knew laughter 
warms so!”’ 

And his laughter was so infectious they 
all started to laugh again, watching the 
birds peep out from under the large low 
bed. 

“Who else is with you?” the boyar 
asked, stroking his jong black beard as he 
leaned back in his throne-like high chair. 

“My people, all of them. They are out- 
side in the wagons, with the dantchiuks, 
the children. I am barosan now that father 
is dead. You knew he died, Boyar, did 
you?” 

_ “Stable the horses and call everybody 
in: what are you waiting for?” shouted the 
boyar’s son, George, who knew what his 
father would say. “It is an insult to this 
house not to have done so even before 
asking permission.” 

“It’s a wise son who knows his father,” 
Gane answered, but George and Murad 
were already outside attending to the 
work. 

_He was a rash and romantic young man, 
George, but when it came to work he did 
as much as three men. 

That blizzard lasted four days. There 
ere four days of fresh story telling and 
song and dance. For Gane’s people could 
all sing and dance, and a few of them could 
play the violin. The whole house was 
crowded with gipsies. They slept wherever 
and whenever they could; leaning against 
Walls in sitting postures and closing their 
eyes, when they did not dance and drink 
the red wine, or eat the salted fish that was 
being broiled slowly on a spit over the fire. 
George drank and danced with them, his 
ather having given him over the hostship 
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for the while. Then, on the fifth day, the 
blizzard had blown himself to other lands. 
The door was opened again, the gipsies 
and the swallows going their way to free- 
dom: to brown forests, green fields, blue 
mountains, and silver rivers and brooks. 
And the boyar and his son and the servants 
of the house calling to them, wishing them 
good luck, laughing, joking. When they 
had gone, father and son looked at each 
other in silence. 

“Make sure they haven’t taken any- 


thing,” Baba Toaca was admonishing 
Murad. ‘‘When gipsies go, things go with 
them.” 


“They haven’t,” Murad answered an- 
grily. The two were forever bickering. 
“They could never take what they have 
given us, Baba Toaca. ‘Opportunity for a 
good deed,’ says the Koran, ‘is the greatest 
gift.’ ”’ 

“Hm-m—” muttered 
“vou and vour Koran!”’ 

Murad did not know. For some one had 
taken more than she had given. George 
was a little over twenty and a strong and 
impetuous youth, and Natalia, Gane’s sis- 
ter, was of the same age. Living warm 
amber she was. With eyes like black velvet 
and lips like frozen flames. And she had 
said to him before leaving: 

“Tlove you. But your people crawl, and 
we fly. Sometimes, when we have to, we 
crawl alongside your people. But vou can 
never fly. Your wings are nailed down to 
your walls and roofs. When you have torn 
yourself loose from the nails, come, not 
before.” 

A proud girl she was, Natalia, proud to 
be a gipsy, a gipsy chief’s daughter. She 
would not stay with George on his large 


the old woman, 
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Asamagnet dragged at the 
bottom of a river attracts 
particles of steel and iron 
rusting in the mud, the 
straying tribes were attrac- 
ted to the caravan of Gane 


domain which he was to inherit from his 
father. ; 

A week later, Boyar Verde, who had re- 
turned from Braila, having crossed the 
Danube in a row boat, said to his son: 

“Gane and his people are on the other 
side. He told me Natalia has been crying 
because of vou. If you have been crying 
because of her, it were better you row 
across the Danube now. The boat is at its 
mooring.” 

That’s the kind of man the boyar was. 
Whatever one had to do, he urged it was 
better done immediately. He rowed his 
son himself across the Danube without say- 
ing a word. There were tears in his eyes, 
and they rolled down his long black beard. 
His only son was leaving home to follow a 
gipsv girl! Well, he had done the same. 
And then the girl had followed him to his 
home. She was dead now. His grand- 
father and great-grandfather had done the 
same, each marrying a gipsy woman. 
Still he wept. It would be lonesome with- 
out his oldest son. The others, three in 
number, were too young to be companions. 
He was extremely proud of his handsome 
son. 

A few hours later George was in Gane’s 
camp on the outskirts of the city, on the 
shores of the Danube. 

‘‘Have you come to see the fair?’’ asked 
Natalia. 

She had run breathlessly to meet him 
when she saw him coming. Now she tried 
to appear as calm as if she had never told 
George that she loved him. 

“No, I have come to fetch a pocket- 
knife father forgot to take back from 
Gane,” he answered without wincing. 

“You did well. Knives breed ill feeling,” 
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she called to him, as she hopped away to 
the brook to fetch water in the painted 
wooden pails she carried dangling from a 
stick over her left shoulder. 

She did not act as if she was flattered by 
the boyar’s son’s attentions. He looked 
after her, but did not follow her. She 
splashed the water and waited a while. 
But when she saw him going on to Gane’s 
tent, she passed him by, walking rapidly 
with the brimful pails without looking at 
him. 

Her feigned indifference maddened him, 
but he was not letting her see what was 
going on in him. There was much work 
to be done in the camp. Wheels had to be 
re-rimmed, axles straightened, horses shod. 
He went to work witha will. The blizzards 
of that winter had enlarged small rents in 
tent and wagon canvas. Not a pot that did 
not leak, not a whip that did not have to be 
replaited. Gane and his men and their 
women worked furiously, from early 
morning to late at night. He joined them. 
He trod the bellows to Marcu’s forge and 
helped at the anvil. Marcu, with his bare 
arms and long red beard, looked as though 
hé himself had just been taken out from 
between the hot coals. At the end of the 
first day they had finished a hundred shoes. 
George’s arms and shoulders ached, his feet 
burned, his-mouth was dry, and’ he could 
not-. breathe freely. He’ had not yet 


learned to keep his lips tight when near the 
forge, and the heat and smoke had parched 
his:throat. 

“We shall yet make a smith out of him,” 
latighed Gane, as he filled the brown glazed 


bow! with stew from the pot hanging over 
the fire. 

George fell asleep with the food before 
him,-while the others were still eating. He 
was too tired even to think of Natalia. 
When -he awoke, hours later, he was 
covered with a heavy rug, a cobritza, from 
the tent of the women. He looked at it and 
closed ‘his eyes, smiling to himself. He 
knew who had covered him. 

“She loves me, loves me,” he muttered. 


HEY were all set-for the fair the follow- 

ing day. The tents were up, the horses 
were groomed. Thé necklaces of golden 
ducats.on the women were shining brightly. 
It’ was a bright spring day. The air was 
like strong wine. The fair had only begun, 
and Gane was already bargaining with a 
white-trousered, long-haired peasant for a 
horse he wanted to buy. Suddenly there 
was great commotion in the vicinity. The 
gendarmes came riding their swift, small 
horses. They had orders to drive the 
gipsies away from the fair. Gane argued 
and bribed in vain. George, who knew one 
of the gendarmes, explained to him the 
hardships the people had already endured. 
It was in vain. He was sorry for them, but 
orders were orders. Less than an hour 
later the tents were rolled, the horses were 
hitched to the wagons, and while the fires 
that had been put under the pots were still 
smoldering, the tribe was on the road 
again. Gane’s face had darkened. His 
large black eyes were bloodshot. He was 
driving the horses with one hand and 
clutching the hilt of his knife with the 
other. 

Toward the evening Gane’s tribe came 
upon another camp of gipsies bound for the 
place they had been driven from. It was a 
larger tribe than Gane’s. The men came 
over to his camp, sat at their fires, and 
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talked angrily as they passed the bottle of 
brandy. Gipsies were being driven in all 
directions. It was a crime. 

“Where is Stan?” Gane called, staggering 
half-drunken to his feet. ‘Stan, Stan!” he 
called. 

Stan, the violinist of the tribe, was telling 
stories to a girl from the other camp. He 
never lost much time when women were 
about. 

“Here I am, Gane.” 

“Bring out your violin,” ordered Gane. 

Then he sat down again. 

Slowly, with a broad bow played the 
whole length, Stan began a wailing song 
that rose from the marrow of the world. 
On tiptoes the men and the women neared 
the player and formed a large circle. And 
as the melody became clearer in its out- 
line, the women began to lean on the men’s 
shoulders, encircling their necks, searching 
for their hands, burying their pale brown 
faces in the breasts of their companions. 
George felt a soft hand glide into his and a 
warm cheek touch his. She had kept away 
from him the whole day—yet he knew 
whose hand it was, whose cheek it was. 
Stan’s song of life had brought her near 
him. 


HEN, suddenly, Stan broke into a wild 
and violent dance melody. Feet began 
to move, arms were locked, voices were 
raised in song and loud cries, and the dance, 
the Oulea, was on. Those too old to dance 
clapped their hands to the rhythm and 
tended to the fire. But there were few that 
did not dance, and the bottle passed from 
mouth to mouth—drinking while they were 
dancing the dance of anger, the Oulea, the 
dance of the untrammeled children of the 
road. Natalia was dancing with George. 
He felt as they felt. His mother’s blood, 
his grandmother’s blood, urged his feet. 
‘Another Oulea,and youwill dance as well 
as a gipsy,” she complimented. Then, 
“Have you fetched the knife for your 
father?” she chided him. 

“Not yet. Ionly wanted to see the fair,” 
he answered back, laughing and squeezing 
her arm, as he looked into her dancing 
coal-black eyes. 

They were in the midst of their great joy, 
the dance having freed them of anger, when 
the gendarmes were upon them again. 
They were miles away from any house, in a 
valley between wooded hills. They were 
not disturbing any peace. 

Gane staggered up to the men of the law, 
his hand holding on to the hilt of his knife. 

‘We won’t go,” he thundered. 

“We won’t go,” thundered a hundred 
men and women. 

Then they all began to yell at once. 
Some begged; others argued and cursed. 
Of a sudden a loud crash was heard. Stan 
had broken his violin to splinters and was 
yelling like a madman. Then they all 
began to yell and curse. The children 
cried, the dogs barked, and even the scared 
horses neighed. While this was at its 
height, the gendarmes, a half-dozen of 
them, lifted themselves hurriedly on their 
horses and rode away at full gallop. 

Amazed at their departure, the gipsies 
looked open-mouthed after them. George 
searched for Natalia. He found her near 
her tent, biting her fists in great anger. 
When he wanted to take her hand and 
speak to her, she hissed at him: 

“Go where you belong, with the others,” 
and she pointed in the direction the 


gendarmes had ridden away, and went into 
her tent. 

Around the fire the men of the two 
tribes were talking earnestly. T 
looked at George when he approached them 
and remained silent. Gane told them that 
he was “‘Ashene,” like one of their own, 
Still they remained silent. The boyar’s son 
withdrew to the tent he shared with Gane, 
The whole night long the men talked. Ip 
the morning the two tribes had joined 
together with Gane as the leader. They 
had discovered the safety that was in num- 
bers. They admired Gane for his audacity, 

They were over a hundred male souls 
now. At the next village they met againa 
few gendarmes, but the men of the law did 
not dare stop the large caravan or interfere 
with them in any other way. It gave the 
gipsies added courage. They camped in 
front of the inn, and no one dared interfere, 
Only they were too many to do any busi- 
ness there. The village itself was not much 
larger in population than the combined 
caravan. 

All humbleness .and fear of the 
gendarmes and the population seemed: to 
have left the tziganes. Indeed, when Gane, 
Stan, Marcu, and George went into the inn 
to buy some provisions, the. frightened 
innkeeper did not dare ask too high a price, 
Gane looked at Stan, Marcu looked at the 
two of them, then Stan offered just half of 
the price asked for a pair of boots. The. 
flabby fat Greek protested, whined, 
Marcu, Gane, and George left the place, 
forgetting to pay for the drinks. 

“Go pay,” George urged. ‘Pay for what 
you have taken.” 

But Marcu laughed loudly. A while 
later Stan came out with two pair of boots 
dangling from his arms, One pair, 
trimmed with red leather on the uppers and 
green stripes on the calf, was for his girl; 
for Tita, the curly-haired one. 

“He gave me the two pair for the price he 
had asked for one pair, and I owe him the 
money for both. I think I shall fiddle for 
the money,” he laughed. 


“ELYOwW? What? Why?” George asked. 
He hated such things. One should 

pay for the things one likes or needs. 
“Well, I told him how many we were, 
and that we had a Voevod, and that we had 
been robbed long enough, and that he had 
better be friends with us from now on.” 
They laughed and slapped Stan on the 
shoulder. Only George was dissatisfied. 
Such things boded trouble in the near 
future. Yet being feared was so new a sen- 
sation that the gipsies got drunk on it. 
But that day, as they traveled, Gane was 
brooding. He was driving in his best 
clothes. He had put on the new high boots 
and fastened jingling spurs to the heels. 
He wore his fur cap of black astrachan. 
Natalia was talking to him, trying to per- 
suade him to do something she wanted 
him todo. She had great weight with him. 
They passed several villages, each too 
small for them to stop and try any barter- 
ing. That night, when they camped, 
several men took a hand with Ganes 
wagon. They unharnessed his horses, and 
youngsters were set to groom them. They 
pitched his tent while Stan and Marcu 
acted as overseers, wearing their best garb. 
As to Natalia, she had put on all her own 
jewelry and some that was given her by the 
other women. She was the V oeved’s sister. 
They approached (Continued on page 220) 





Oe Jorga had one look at Natalia and declared himself willing to join Gane’s caravan if she 
were given to him as wife. And the festivities began at once. George was watching Natalia 
from a distance. He saw her looking around eagerly several times, when Gane was otherwise occupied 
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Lewis shows two versions of 
the newest small hat with Paisley 
used to trim the one at left 


How happily strawand velvet may be 
allied is shown by the Suzy and Ger- 
maine Page hats, so different in ty pe 
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: dl | Spring Hats are Small, and Made 
ies ei of Straw and Felt or Velvet 


op TS none too early toconsider the spring 
Ps for a balmy. day at this season— 

- the forerunner of-a blizzard, perhaps— 
makes winter hats_seem old and heavy. 
The new models have-a new turn to them, 
though women are reluctant to give up the 
cloche, the helmet-shaped hat that so long 
has concealed all deficiencies of the coiffure 
and thrown a kindly shadow over the eyes. 
The modistes offer a compromise in the 
shape of a small hat which is a sort of half- 
cloche; that is, the brim shades the eyes in 
front and is rolled up in the back; is rolled 
up on one side only; or there is a brim.in 
front only and none in the back. Reboux, 
in a bold effort to abandon the small, 
helmet-shaped hat, has designed the hats 
shown on the opposite page. Very new, 
they have been most successful and are 
worn by many smart Parisiennes. 


Hats for Spring 


For early spring, hats are made of straw 
and felt or velvet—the crown of straw and 
the brim of velvet, felt, or satin. A straw 
turban has a close, up-turned brim of gros- 
grain ribbon. Another has a brim of satin 
ribbon in two tones, harmonizing with the 
color of the straw crown. A black satin 
hat is trimmed with flowers of toile de Jouy 
in relief. Sports hats are made of chenille 


or wool, knitted of leather, felt and tricot 
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combined, or of plaid fabrics combined 
with felt. Scotch plaids figure in some 
models, worn with plaid scarfs. 

In general, ribbons are much used as 
trimming, ostrich plumes figure largely, 
and odd “tokens” of metal are new and 
smart. Shapes are rather small than large, 
and the; turban is considered perhaps 
smartest at the moment. 

. Thestraight silhouette will continue to be 
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smart throughout the spring—the tube 
frock with variations having too firm a 
hold on the popular fancy to be discarded 
altogether for another style. The redingote 
type of frock, slender, flat-backed, and 
overlapping smartly in front, has also been 
a great success of late, and will doubtless 
appear again in the February collections. 

As to the waist-line, we have almost 
forgotten that there ever was one, now that 
so many of the frocks are beltless. But 
when the waist-line reappears on the scene, 
there is reason to think that it will be high 
rather than low. 

There is noticeable, also, a movement in 
the direction of back drapery which was 
hinted at last season, and though likely to 
be seen again, it will hardly rival the flat 
back that has been so much the vogue. 


Skirts are Unchanged 


Skirts will remain about the same in 
length and width. We shall see some 
plaited skirts, many slender, overlapping 
skirts, and many flounced skirts— the 
flounces being quite flat, not widening 
appreciably the silhouette, and the hem- 
line will in many instances be uneven. 

Sleeves will be both short and long, and 
close-fitting. There is a tendency to open 
the front of the dresses more at the throat. 
the opening (Continued on page 144) 
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Reboux wraps a simple little amber straw 
hat with brown velvet, then unexpectedly 
extends the velvet in a scarf-like streamer 









A hat of white wool fabric, embroidered in 
black and gold and bound with a thread of 
black, is accompanied by a scarf to match 













A complete departure from former simplicity is 
the Lewis hat of fine black straw, rose trimmed 
and with long loops and ends of moiré ribbon 
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Paisley is frequently used on the ° 
Lewis hats for spring, and as a 
rule, brims are slightly upturned 


Plack satin, covered with gold net 
«nd witha band of Paisley tied about 
il, makes the smart little hat above 
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Germaine Page shows a large hat 
of black straw with uneven brim 
and daffodil flowers for trimming 


Almost turban-like is the Reboux }/ l, 
wal hat of brown straw, encircled / / 
with a wide band of brown satin , /| 
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MODELE DEPOSE 


Black Crépe Satin Appears in -Many 
of the New Spring Frocks 
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The rest of the costume may well 
fade into the background when this 
smart toile de Jouy hat, bag and 
parasol with red lacquer stick appear 


Alextreme right, another costume shows 
a reversed use of black crépe satin. Here 
the insertions are of crépe on satin. 
The collar and cuffs are of gray fox 


The Parisienne’s new spring coat will probably 
follow the lines of the Jenny model of black cloth 
and be trimmed with leopard. The hat with up- 
turned brim in back is of felt with a steel buckle 


An appendage of some kind seems essential to 
most of the new hats, even for the Molyneux 
sports hat of black felt with its red, yellow and 
black wool trimming elongated to form a tassel 


Black crépe satin is used in some of the newest 
and smartest frocks this season. The tube- 
like frock at left below, with linen collar and 
cuffs, shows satin inserlions on black crépe 





Parasols for Beach and Southern Wear 
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The slim lines of this green and silver brocade 
evening gown (at right) are broken only by 
the petal-like sections over the hips and the 
connecting girdle of ribbon across the front 


The hat and parasol must match, this season. 
This hat is of green straw, and the parasol 
of green taffeta, with flowers to match those 
on the hat, is edged with tucked mousseline 


The severity of a black satin frock is over- 
come by a sprightly coat of multi-colored 
toile de Jouy that is lined with black satin. 
The hat is of black satin with cretonne roses 





For sports wear, Drecoll embroidered a 
white flannel frock with bright green and : 

then added a bright green hat to wear a 
with it, with brim turned up in the back 


For the beach or for the South, these 
Cay new parasols have lacquer sticks (red 
\ DRECOLL or black) and are covered with mousse- 
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line or satin or hand-woven green silk 


















Printed Silks to 


be Combined with ‘Plain Materials 


ana 


Diverse Designs Are Seen in the New Spring 


> 
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HE showings of silk and woolen fabrics 

for spring are most important, not 

only for the interest centered about 
the fabrics themselves, but also since they 
help forecast the spring mode. With this 
thought in mind, we are showing some of 
the new fabrics used in frocks and suits that 
presage the spring fashions. 

From the prominence given to prints 
and floral designs in the new silks, a spring 
and summer of gaiety of design and color 
seems assured. There is, however, a differ- 
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ence in the handling of prints. They will 
be used largely in combination with plain 
fabrics, and the units of design are placed 
to give the effect of bands of varying 
widths running across the fabric. These 
designs usually show a Chinese or eastern 
influence. The predominating colors are 
Chinese blues, reds, greens, and yellows, 
with blue, perhaps, the most popular color. 
’ Among the Corticelli Silks there are a 
number of delightful patterns. Silhouette 
Crépe is a silk in a gingham-like plaid with 
an occasional flower motif. A plain silk, 
with a soft, cashmere appearance, is 
Cashmere Tremaine. This would com- 


bine delightfully with the printed bodice of 
the dress at lower left. 

The Mallinson Silks include a number of 
bordered, printed, and plain materials. Of 
these are Sumry Velvet, a very light, 
chenille-encrusted material, shown in 
the evening dress at left; Sebastian 
Crépe and Printed Indestructible Chiffon 
Voile, charming in color and design; 
Bayadere Roshanara and Plaid Roshanara 
Crépe, and Printed Ripple Crépe. 

The Cheney Silks show a variety of 
printed and all-over patterns. Their Floral 
Crépe de Chine is used for the bodice of 
the dress at left, while the dress opposite 
it is bordered with crépe de Chine whose 
design is taken from an African tablet. 
Cheney Cinderella Crépe, printed in a 
primitive woodcut design, has in appear- 
ance all the depth and texture of velvet. 








Many delightful sports fabrics are seen 
in the Penikees Silks. Of these is a new 
Rhapsodé Border; Hurlingham Basket- 
weave, a silk and wool fabric; and Penikees 
Silk and Wool plaid. Two lovely brocaded 
fabrics are Matelassé Jacquard and 
Matelassé Classique. 

Haas Brothers are showing Crépe 
Ripleene, which seems to combine the 
qualities of Georgette crépe and 
chiffon and will stand beading without 
sagging. This (Continued on page 148) 
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An attractive over- 
blouse (right), with 
unbroken front line, ts 
made of brocaded and 
plain crépe de Chine. 
In sizes 34 to 40, 
rust, navy, cocoa 
or gray, it is $5.05 












Patterns for the 
smocked blouse (in- 
cluding directions for 
smocking) and for 
the plaited blouse, 
34 to 40, 30c€ each. 
Good Housekeeping 
Pattern Service 





FUST GIRES 


By Edith May Gardner 


eral cry at this time of the year. 

Girls are tired of their winter clothes, 
and although they don’t think so, Mother 
knows it is too early for a spring suit. A 
good-looking blouse or two to wear with 
the winter suit wil! add a fresh note and 
keep peace in the family. 

The three blouses from the shops are 
varied enough in style and material to meet 
any requirement. The silk one, with 
square neck, has a plain, straight, un- 
broken front line that is the newest line in 
blouses. The sports blouse of white 
radium silk, with collar, cuffs, and neck 
opening bound in black and a black mono- 
gram, is very smart. For those who do 
not like the touch of black, it may be 
had in all white. That it is both good- 
looking and practical can truthfully be said 
of the blouse made of good-quality 
marquisette. The insertion in the collar 
and cuffs is a plain, square mesh, like 
veining, and does not detract from the 


| HAVE nothing to wear,” is the gen- 





tailored effect given by the tucked front, 
shirt sleeve, and pearl-buttoned closing. 

As the days are still short for outdoor 
life, making one of the blouses shown above 
would be interesting as pick-up work for 
late afternoons. 

The smocked blouse, worked in black 
and red on white voile, is cut with bishop 
sleeves fitted to the wrist with smocking 
and finished with a frill. After the top of 
the blouse is smocked, the neck is finished 


_with a narrow binding, and then a one-inch, 


black moiré ribbon is sewed straight around, 
which makes it stand up. The ribbon is 
tied in loops and ends on one shoulder, giv- 
ing a very smart appearance to the blouse. 

The dressy blouse is of plaited Georgette 
crépe with chenille bands. The sleeves, of 
fine tucks, are finished just below the 
elbow with slashed cuffs, button trimmed. 
A blouse of this type may be worn on many 
semi-formal occasions—but do not make 





the mistake of wearing a blouse of this 
type when a tailored one would be in 
better taste. 

The overblouse has evidently come to 
stay. It keeps pace with the times, re- 
quiring no lost moments for adjusting belts 
and skirts. One requisite, to. show the 
overblouse at its best, is the long-waisted 
camisole that entirely conceals the skirt 
belt. This camisole is desirable, not only 
under transparent blouses, but with silk 
crépes as well, when a_ long-waisted 
camisole of similar coloring will improve 
the appearance of the blouse. 

If you are bothered with shoulder- 
straps slipping off, put elastic straps on 
your brassiere and fasten the other shoulder 
straps to these with bar pins. It is sur- 
prising to notice that girls who are appar- 
ently well-bred in other ways do not 
hesitate to adjust their wearing apparel in 
public. The girl who dresses with care in 
every detail shows it in her general 
appearance and is also repaid in comfort. 











A long-waisted 
camisole should 
be worn under 
all overblouses. 
Pattern for 
this one in 
sizes 34 to 4o, 
25¢. To order 
l, or patterns 
lor the two 
blouses above, 
vend the neces- 
sary amount 
in stamps or 
money-order 
addressed to 
Good House- 
keeping Pat- 
fern Service 





















Sports blouse 
(center) of 
white radium 
silk, with pip- 
ing and mono- 
gram in black, 
or in all white, 
14 to 18, $13.75 
Heavy, white 
margquisette 
blouse, r4tor8, 
$3.05 To order 
these blouses or 
one above send 
check-or 
money-order to 
Good House- 
keeping Shop- 
ing Service 
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A new chenille ma- 


The ever-useful, ‘eial ¢ i 
ertal is used for 


knitted sports suit, 
of slip-over sweater the - dress at left, 
and skirt, is shown Bot fey : The narrow gird 
at right. Made of \ l 3 crosses the back only, 
light-weight zephyr \A BEY the front keeping 
wool in mesh weave, an unbroken line. 
silver gray; tan, In_ henna, orchid, 


or while, sizes 16 white; or — peach, 


to 20, it. is $35 , , pall /y 5 ba = a sizes 34 to 44, $35 


We will gladly 
purchase any of 
these articles for 
you upon receipt 
of check or money- 
order (always state 
article desired, size, 
and color). Good 
Housekeeping 
Shopping — Service 


Very smart is the 
knitted sports 
dress at center, of 
‘wo-toned wool and 
‘bre silk. It comes 
in brown and tan, 
navy and * silver, 
black and white, or 
tan and rust, 34 
to 40, for $49.50 


NEW YORK, SHOPS 


Smart Clothes For Sports And 
For Southern Wear 
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HIS is the season when many people are departing B o(nat 

for the South. Other hardier folk, perchance, are é 4 brow 

thinking in terms of skating and skiing and tobog- 34 lo 
ganing in the colder north, while countless others are held dr od 
in town; but for each and every one the New York Shops i obi 
are prepared to show just what is needed. If you are y ioe 
going South, take the three light dresses shown on the wii S oonchi 
opposite page. If you are not so fortunate as to be Bit B36 
southern bound, buy one of these frocks to wear in the H 
house now, or later this spring, when it will be a joy 
to have just the right frock for the first warm days. Pal BAL 
IS 
liner 
On e 
wit) 


colli 





To replace the fur-trimmed cape, Crépe satin makes this cleverly draped 
this one of velvet lined with metal dress. A loose panel swings from the 
cloih and with braided collar is Madeira hand-embroidered, six-inch left shoulder in back. In jade, while, 


ideal. Black, blue, green, or red, $75 doilies, of fine Irish linen, $1 a pair black, maize, or apricot, 3410 44,$49-5° 
56 
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Lod 


The street frock of Poiret twill is 
excellently designed to wear now under 
the smart, short fur coat and will be 
just right to wear on the street with a 
fur scarf when the days are warmer. 
The earliest spring suits seem to favor 
tiny, indistinct stripes that are set cross- 
wise to form the pockets. The trim box 
coat is still good, and the wrap-around 










Poiret twill dress 
(navy, black, or 
brown) finelytucked, 
34 to 44, $45. Voile 
dress (right), hand- 
made, trimmed with 
white beads and 
drawnwork, coral or 
orchid, 14 to 18, 
36 to go, $10.50 





At center of group 
is a hand-drawn 
linen dress, plaited 
on each side of skirt, 
with white linen 


: }/ 
collar and cuffs ¥ 


also hand-drawn. 
Copenhagen or 
maize, 14 lo 16, 
30 to 44, $14.50 








Why hurry and worry 
and buy clothes you do 
not like simply because 
you have not time to 
consider them? Would 
you not find it easier 
to read the descriptions 
of the different models 
shown on these two pages, 
select what you think 
would be best suited to 
you, and let us buy it 
for you? Just send check 
or money-order to Good 
Housekeeping Shopping 
Service, stating the ar- 
ticle desired, size and 
color, and it will be sent 
to you at once. Have 
you seen the Bride's 
Book, giving hints’ and 
suggestions for the trous- 
seau, the wedding, and 
the equipment for the 
new home? If not, Good 
Housekeeping Shopping 
Service will send it upon 
receipt of 25c in stamps 
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skirt remains in favor. The suit shown 
here is smart and well made. It may be 
worn now, under a fur coat for the 
north, or with a scarf for the south with 
perfect equanimity. In fact, one note- 
worthy feature of the clothesselected this 
month is this very adaptability to vari- 
ous needs and conditions without losing 
a whit of their fitness for the occasion. 





























To wear now under 
a fur coat, or to take 
south, or for early 
Spring, this smartly 
tailored suit of twill 
cord finely striped 
in. white is just the 
thing. It comes in 
navy blue, sizes 14 
to 20, for $58 00 





i} These frocks will go 


into many southern- 
bound trunks. The 
one at left is hand- 
made, of white col- 
ton crépe, trimmed 
with blue-and-white 
or green-and-white 
cré pe. 14 to 8, 
36 to 40, $13.75 


















































DOBBS 


Equally smart for the street or for the sports 
suit is this hat of straw cloth faced wih faille 
taffeta. The quills are faced with leather 
and striped to match the taffeta. About $25 


: ' JHAT will be worn this spring? 
That is the question uppermost in 
every woman’s mind these days. 

The manufacturers have been busy for 
months, observing the fashions sponsored 
by Paris and adapting these fashions to 
their own models. We have selected from 
the manufacturers the different models 
shown on these two pages, to give you some 
of the style features that will be brought 
forth in the spring. 

For early spring, practically none but 
small hats will be worn. There is a dis- 
tinct departure from the small hat with 
down-drooping brim, however, and brims 
that are upturned are seen on many of 
the new hats. Turbans are frequently 
noted, and the use of straw, felt, and satin 
for hats is another feature of the spring 
mode. 

In suits and coats, a new line is indi- 
cated. This is best illustrated by the suit 
on the opposite page, with its short box 
jacket flaring from the shoulders instead 
of being drawn tightly about the hips. 
While it is true that coats for street wear 
and more dressy occasions will continue to 
be straight and slim, sports coats will show 
the same flaring tendency as the suit 


Ww 


Bringing the Mode 


to You 


To go to Paris or New 
York for her clothes used 
to be the aim of every 
woman, for only in that 
way could she be sure 
of the best styles or the 
newest fashion notes. 
American enterprise has 
changed this, and today, 
no matter in what part of 
the country you may be, 
you can buy your ward- 
robe with the same as- 
surance as the woman 
who goes to the fashion 
centers. How is this 
possible? By using the 
trade-mark. On these two 
pages different models are 
illustrated with a trade- 
mark name. Use these 
trade-marks and buy 
with assurance. If you 
can not find these trade- 
marks in your shops, 
write us for the dealer 
in your locality who 
does carry them. Good 
Housekeeping National 
Shopping Service 





RAWAK 


The Rawak hat is of Italian Milan straw, 
trimmed with ribbon, and its turned 
up brim of net is embroidered with 
straw. In sand, black, blue, about $3; 





CUPID 


Paris has approved the hat with matching scarf 
for sports wear. This set of Canton crépe in 
white or color is embroidered in bright tones. 
The set costs about $40; the hat alone, about $25 


jacket. Sports coats, too, continue their 
allegiance to plaids and stripes, while here 
and there coats of solid color in rather 
bright tones make a noteworthy contrast. 

That there will be no deviation from the 
straight and narrow way is practically 
certain for dresses. The three shown on 
the opposite page are typical of the street 
and afternoon dresses that will be worn. 
They are also waistless in effect, for this 
line will continue in favor. Since Paris is 
showing a decided preference for shorter 
skirts, we shall doubtless follow suit and 
clip an inch or two from our skirts. 
This does not mean the exaggerated short 
skirt of a year or two ago, but rather a 
medium length that is comfortable and 
convenient without being grotesque. 

A hint for the remainder of the winter 
and for early spring—trim, silk-clad ankles 
need no longer suffer in chill winds if a pair 
of Gotham Invisibles are worn. These are 
stockings of fine merino worsted, made 
like spats with straps of fine linen tape 
under the foot, that do not show under 
the sheerest stockings. : 

Ask for these trade-marks when shopping, 
and judge for yourself the style, fit, an 
reliability of the merchandise shown you. 
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KENYON 


Sports coats still be- 
lieve in the smartness 
of plaids. The Ken- 
yon coat is made of 
an imported material 
with an  overplaid 
stripe. In brown and 
tan, dark and 
light gray, about $55 


A new material, pom- 
pon crépe, is combined 
with plain crépe in 
the smart Blackshire 
dress, with lace col- 
lar and vestee. In 
navy, black, brown, or 
beige, 14 to 18, 38 
lo 46, about $69.50 


, ra 
Leather as a trimming 


Jor street dresses is 


indicated in the early 
models. The Betty 
Wales dress of navy 
Poiret twill is trim- 
med with red and 
white leather. In sizes 
14 lo 20, about $32.50 


BLACKSHIRE 


The first hat of the spring may well be this 
one of black satin, with a sectional crown, 
green and gold metallic ribbon, and a tiny lace 
veil screening the eyes. Approximately $25 


The satin hat at right above adds the simplest 
possible trimming—broad bands of satin, 
corded, that flare away from the face most be- 
comingly. In brown, black, or blue, about $22.50 



















































BETTY WALES 















GOLFLEX 


The new line for the 
spring jacket (loosely 
flaring in the back) ts 
seen in this home- 
spun suit with wrap- 
around skirt and light 
squirrel collar. In 
gray or tan, sizes 14 
to 44, about $79.50 


The Miss Manhattan 
dress shows the com- 
bination of moiré silk 
with plain crépe and 
is straight in line. 
In perfecto brown, 
French gray, or navy 
blue, sizes 14 to 20, 
36 to 4o, about $37.50 


If you can not find the 
models shown on these 
two pages in your own 
shops, write us for the 
name of adealer in your 
locality who does carry 
them. Good House- 
keeping National 
Shopping Service 


MISS MANHATTAN 


















NEEDLEWORK, DEPARTMENT 


Directions for cross-stitch em- 
broidery on this portfolio come in 
full color Pattern No. 3604, 25¢ 


Needlepoint and Cross-Stitch and One of the New 





The above basket design for 
a pillow or footstool. may 
be cross-stitched in wool on 
duvetyn or broadcloth, or in 
mercerized cotton on satin 
or linen. Directions for 
this design are in full color 
Pattern No. 3605, 25¢c. 
It requires 20 skeins of wool 
(3 tones of 6 colors, a black 
and a white). Pamphlet 
No. 3602, 25¢, has directions 
for the other design above, 
in cross-stitch or needle- 
point, for a chair back, pil- 
low, or footstool. In cross- 
stitch, it requires 10 shades 
of wool, and in needlepoint 
10 extra skeins are needed for 
the background. We will buy 
imported wool for you at 13¢ 
a skein and 6-strand mercer- 
ized cotton at 4c a skein. 
Above designs are cross- 
stitched over canvas, 8 squares 
bo the inch (27 in. width, 60c 
a yd.). Fine-mesh imported 
canvas, 18 inches square, for 
design in needlepoint, 65¢ 
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Chinese Designs for Hooked Rugs 


By Anne Orr 


of needlepoint (or tapestry as it is some- 

times called). Begun over 200 years 
ago, it was long the fashion for every woman 
—from queen to humblest cottager—to make 
her own needlepoint, and today pieces of this 
work are displayed in museums. The de- 
signs here may be done with the same charm 
and become heirlooms of the future. 


A REVIVAL of an old art is the making 











































The illustration in the center 
shows how attractively these 
articles may be used in a 
room. Prices are given for 
materials needed, which we 
will gladly purchase for you 
on receipt of check or money- 
order. Hot-Iron Pattern No. 
3601, 25¢ (in yellow) has 
full directions for making 
the ribbon flowers on the 
day-bed or couch cover of 
black taffeta (above). The 
soft colors of the flowers are 
very effective on the black. 
No. 3603, 25¢, is Hot-Iron 
Pattern with directions jor 
the hooked rug in Chinese 
design. Materials needed 
for the rug are as follows: 
One 45-inch frame, $2.50; 
one hook, 25¢; 34 yard of 
burlap, 20c; 27 skeins of col- 
ton yarn (selected colors), 25¢ 
a skein, or pure worsted yarn, 
75¢ a skein. For patterns 
or materials address Anne 
Orr, Good Housekeeping, 
119 West goth St., New York 
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DRESS 


M AK ING 





LESSON, 


Making an Evening and an Afternoon Frock 
In the Newest ‘Draped Fashion 


at this time a gown ,for formal and a 

gown for informal occasions, so that 
the worker may choose one or both, as the 
occasion demands. While both models 
selected are draped in the newest French 
manner, they are simple in line and decora- 
tion and quite within the scope of the 
skilful home sewer. 

Velvet, which is such a popular fabric 
this year, is suitable for both dresses. ‘The 
evening gown is designed in black chiffon 
velvet, with rhinestone-studded ornaments 
through which the drapery on the right- 


’ SEEMS a happy thought to have 


Fig, 1 


Fig. 2 


By Laura l. Baldt, A.M 


Miss Baldt is Assistant Professor of 
Household Arts, Columbia University 


hand side is looped. The afternoon dress is 
fashioned in black satin, combined with 
chiffon velvet, and has two ornaments of 
onyx through which the draperies on the 
left-hand side pass. The design might be 
developed in other materials, such as satin, 
satin Canton, crépe meteor, or charmeuse. 
Both dresses should be made over a foun- 
dation waist lining of radium, habutai, or 
China silk. Corsica silk is also suitable, 
and has excellent wearing qualities, al- 
though it is rather heavy and warm. 


Testing the Patterns 

It is wise to purchase and test the 
patterns before buying the material of 
which the dresses are to be made. These 
patterns should be carefully tested, because 
the lines of the designs are very long from 
the shoulder to the drapery, and one must 
be sure to have the drapery begin to form 
at just the right point and have the orna- 
ments in good position. For this purpose, 
pin the parts of the paper pattern together 
and slip it on to see whether it will be 
necessary to shorten or lengthen the waist 
or skirt part. The waist may be shortened 
by folding a tuck in the pattern, or length- 
ened by slashing the pattern and separating 
the parts to secure the correct length. The 
same principle applies to the sleeves. The 
skirt may be shortened or lengthened at 
the lower edge. The length and width of 
the sleeve must also be carefully tested be- 
fore cutting the material. 

The shoulder strap of the evening dress 
may be lengthened or shortened to adapt 
the bodice to the height of the bust. 

Use needles to pin the pattern to the 
material, as pins mark velvet very easily. 
Observe the general rules for placing the 
pattern regarding lengthwise and cross- 
wise threads, and folds of the goods. 

A rule for cutting velvet is to have the 
nap or pile so that it runs toward the top of 
the garment. If so placed, as you look into 
the surface there is a richness of color and 
texture that is not gained if the nap runs 
down. Sometimes this method is reversed 
in order to secure a certain grayness of tone 
by having the nap brush downward. 

Since the skirt of the afternoon dress also 
forms a part of the drapery, it is cut so 
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Fig. 3 Fig. 4 


Fig. 5 


that the lengthwise threads run around the 
figure rather than up and down. This de- 
sign could be made only of wide velvet. 
Either narrow or wide velvet could be used 
for the evening dress. If narrow velvet is 
used, the skirt of the evening dress will need 
to be cut in two parts like the pattern, but 
if wide velvet is used, it may be cut like a 
one-piece skirt, using an entire width of the 
velvet and enough extra to give the desired 
width at the lower edge. The seams will 
scarcely show, and can be placed so they 
will fall under the longer part of the 








drapery. (Continued on page 190) 
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” 
Fig. t shows the joining of lining to underskirt; Fig. 2, how to hem velvet; Fig. 3, finishing an edge of velvet with a rolled hem; 


Fig. 4, cutting a true bias; Fig. 5. folding a bias strip for piping; Fig. 6, placing and stitching piping; Fig. 7. finishing piping 
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A story of what happened when 
a man stepped into a beautiful 
Sriendship between two women 


By JAY GELZER 


HEY lived, the two women, all 

alone in the ranch house of the Cir- 

cle W. Blue Allard, herself, was the 

elder, Miss Clare the younger and 
more feminine. 

Back in the little Missouri town from 
which they came, Blue Allard had been 
distinctly a misfit. Even yet, ten vears 
later, memory of her utter lack of fitness 
for her early life had power to make her 
restless, to bring to her finely cut lips a low 
rumble of cursing, and to make her yet 
more harsh in her treatment of the men 
working her place. 

Blue Allard, back in the little Missouri 
town, had apparently started life on the 
wrong foot. A too sentimental mother had 
begun the chain of disastrous events by 
naming her ‘“‘Bluebell,”’ a name in later life 
to be made ridiculous by the full six-foot 
height of the girl. Morever, she was, 
from the very beginning, extraordinarily 
masculine in her ways and tastes, accord- 
ing to the narrow judgment of the Mis- 
souri town. Amazonian would perhaps 
have been a more accurate word, but to the 
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Illustrated by George 






Lonely Women 


Giguere 


Missouri town womanliness meant ruffles 
and curls and blushes and timidity. Blue 
Allard, with her length of limb, her ab- 
sence of confusion, and her direct glance, 
failed to comply with accepted standards 
of femininity. 

Not unnaturally they made her pay for 
it. Boys approaching maturity are not apt 
to confer favors upon girls whose record in 
running and broad jumps excels their own, 
nor are men apt to court women whose 
eyes top their own by several inches, and 
in whose bearing is a something which con- 


fers upon the beholder a feeling of distinct, 


inferiority. 

All the early part of her life, Blue Allard, 
trying rather miserably to compete with 
other women, was conscious that her size, 
her strength, her very difference set her 
apart in a loneliness she was not to escape 
from. 

Other girls married, assumed the obli- 
gations of marriage, and eventually walked 
the streets of the little town behind neat 
wicker baby carriages. Nor is it to be de- 
nied that in the glances they cast toward 





Blue Allard was considerable triumph. 

Blue Allard was aware of this triumph, 
which was in its way a showing forth of 
latent jealousy. Those who live by virtue 
of their weakness or by women’s wiles are 
apt to admire strength with an admiration 
more or less based upon a scorn of self. The 
girls and women of the Missouri town, 
openly deriding Blue Allard’s strength and 
size, secretly nursed a brooding envy ol 
her which Blue herself, unhappily tramp- 
ing the main street of the town, would have 
been amazed to discover. 

They had everything, she had nothing, 
she would say to herself, a glaze of tears in 
her red-brown eyes. There was, for in- 
stance, Richie Forbes, the mayor's son, 
who married Beulah Price. She had loved 
young Richie Forbes—but how to make 
clear to him that her heart and the yearn- 
ings thereof differed in no way from that 
of any other of the eighteen-year-old girls 
strolling through the town at: evening 
pale-colored organdy dresses, arms €N- 
twined endearingly? Blue Allard, in the 
organdy provided by an unimaginative 
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nother, was a sight to move the gods to 
tears. 

As Henry Merritt, the town wit, once 
phrased it, watching the girl stride past the 
drug store, “That gal ought to be wearin’ 
pants—she ain’t no woman!”’ 

The remark trickled back eventually to 
Blue Allard, and, feeling for the first time 
a rebellion against the dictates and con- 
ventions of the town, a spark of defiance 
flamed in Blue’s eves. 

“Maybe I will—some day!” she re- 
torted, tossing her head. 

Watching that vigor of protest, her 
mother was stirred to precisely the help- 
fess wonder of a mother cat amazingly 
producing a tiger cub where all she had 
desired or expected was a conventional 
kitten. “Lands sakes, it does seem queer!” 
she marveled aloud. ‘You ain’t no more 

like me or your pa. Not but what you 
ain't handsome enough in your way, Blue.” 
_ “But it isn’t the way of this town!” 
inished Blue sullenly. ~ 

_ For the girl who does not marry, there 
is but one career open in a town like the 


“As good a man as any of them,” said the cattlemen with reluctant 


admiration. A hard driver was Blue Allard, with something in her eyes 
that expunged laziness from shiftless cowboys and sent them hustling 


Missouri town where Blue Allard grew up. 
She taught school, teaching other women’s 
children the three primal R’s. And, rust- 
ing out her life in grooves unsuited to her, 
a bitterness grew slowly in her, expressing 
itself in an intolerance for all men. 

Men had despised her, flouted her, 
openly ridiculed her. Well enough, she’d 
show them some day! At night, the day’s 
home work papers duly corrected and piled 
neatly beside her, Blue Allard would fever- 
ishly indulge dreams of her own eventual 
greatness. She must distinguish herself, 
must show these smug small-town people 
that in herself lived some inherent spark 
of abilitv; must show these men who had 
passed her by as of little value in the 
scheme of things that what they had 
thrown aside held worth after all. 

At these times a look akin to madness 
rested upon the handsome, big-featured 
face, and Mrs. Allard, coming into the 
room unexpectedly, would twitter ner- 
vously, 

“T declare, Blue, the way you look some- 
times—” 


“T’m thinking of what my life’s been and 
what it’s going to be!” the girl, now near- 
ing thirty, would retort. 

“I’m sure there ain’t anything I could 
a’ done for you I ain’t tried to do.” 

“No,” Blue would agree impatiently. 
“Nothing you could ever do would make 
me free of this!” 

By which presumably she referred to the 
limitations of her own flesh. 

Mrs. Allard did not live to see the even- 
tual vindication of Blue’s belief in her own 
destiny. 

A year after her death, an obscure uncle, 
ranching in Colorado, left the girl, as his 
nearest of kin, a run-down, sadly misman- 
aged ranch. 

Blue Allard, receiving the telegram an- 
nouncing her succession, laid the yellow 
slip on her desk and sat back soberly con- 
sidering, unmindful of her classroom. 
Presently she dismissed the class of rest- 
less mites, whispering and gaping, and took 
down her hat from its customary hook. 

“I’m free,” said Blue Allard, realizing 
her freedom with an awed ecstasy. “Free!” 
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The ribbon trimming of the hat offended 
her new sense of freedom. With con- 
temptuous hands she tore it off and cast it 
into the waste-basket. “I’m done with 
women truck. I’m done with being a 
woman!” whispered Blue Allard passion- 
ately. 

Then, for just a moment, she thought of 
Richie Forbes with his merry eyes and 
quizzical smile, and of the emotions wild 
and poignant which had ravaged her 
breast when Richie Forbes married Beulah 
Price. 

“I’m done with being a woman!’ re- 
peated Blue Allard, closing the door of her 
classroom and of her old life alike behind 
her. 

It so chanced that on her way out of the 
building she passed another classroom 
where another woman, younger and 
weaker, was also facing a crisis in her des- 
tiny. 

“What’s wrong?” inquired Blue Allard 
bluntly, pausing in the open doorway at 
the sight of the other woman sobbing at 
her desk. 

The’ story, sobbed out in gasps by 
tremulous lips, was pitifully commonplace. 
Watching the girl’s two frightened blue 
eyes shrinking back from a future in which 
the bony hands of death imminently 
impended, Blue Allard softened to 
pity. 

“One lung gone—you’ve to go to Colo- 
rado—and you’ve no money—” summed 
up Blue Allard. She smiled, a smile unex- 
pectedly gentle. ‘‘I’ll take care of you,” 
she promised. “I’m strong; you’re weak. 
Suppose you lean on me and let 
me do the worrying.” 

They went West together, 
the two women, Blue Allard 
intoxicated by her own good 
fortune, Clare Summers with 
the pink of her dread illness 
flaming on her high cheekbones. 

And with her first glimpse 
of the sun going down behind 
towering mountain ranges in a 
glory of red and violet and gold, 
Blue Allard gave a great cry of || 
ecstasy. “I always knew that 
this was somewhere! Here’s 
where I belong!” 

The rugged mountain ranges, | 
the wide spaces of open land, 
appalled Clare. Timidly, shrink- 
ingly, she drew close to Blue 
Allard. 

“T’m_ afraid!’’ she sobbed. 
“It’s too big!—We’re just two | 


women alone!” 

Blue Allard took Clare into || 
her strong arms. 

“It’s going to make you | 
well,” she soothed. “And don’t _ || 
be afraid. I’!l take care of both 
of us. Take a good long breath | 
of this air—it’s life for you, free- 











Lonely Women 


grim humor. “A man once said I ought 
to be wearing pants. Reckon he was 
right. Anyhow I’ve come toa place where 
I can wear them.” 

The wealth of heavy red-brown hair 
went next. Blue Allard learned to roll a 
cigarette with one hand, to curse a recalci- 
trant cowman efficiently, and to drive a 
hard bargain in the delivering of beef on 
the hoof. 

“Honest,” said Sim Patterson of the Bar 
T outfit, “she ain’t no woman, she never 
was. Raised on raw meat, nothin’ less!” 

“Aw,” protested Dexter, Blue Allard’s 
quiet, hard-riding foreman, “she’s woman 
enough underneath. Life just ain’t gen- 
tled her none.” 

Only Clare Summers could have told of 
the tenderness Blue Allard undoubtedly 
possessed. Everything of strength must 
cling to something weak in order to de- 
velop its own strength to the utmost. 
Clare, with her frail body and the white 
curse set upon her, represented that some- 
thing weak to Blue Allard. It would be 
impossible to estimate the depth of the love 
Blue Allard came eventually to feel for 
Clare, or the measure of the passionate 
gratitude Clare returned. 

Together they fought off the grim specter 
of death. Clare’s. thin neck and wrists 
rounded. A healthy color came instead of 
the fixed pink circles glowing upon her 
cheekbones. In time she was able to 
climb into a saddle and follow timidly after 
Blue Allard on her rounds of inspection, 
crying out in distress when Blue set her 
horse at wire fences and wide culverts. 





Any Wife to Her Husband 
By Carol Haynes 


Let us be guests in one another’s house 

With deferential ‘“No’”’—and courteous ‘‘Yes”; 
Let us take care to hide our foolish moods 
Behind a certain show of cheerfulness. 


Let us avoid all sullen silences; 
We should find fresh and sprightly things to say— 
I must be fearful lest you find me dull, 

And you must dread to bore me any way. 


Let us knock gently at each other’s heart, 
Glad of a chance to look within—and yet 
Let us remember that to force one’s way 
Hy Is the unpardoned breach of etiquette. 


So shall I be the hostess—you, the host, 

Until all need for entertainment ends. 

We shall be lovers when the last door shuts . . 
But what is better still—we shall be friends. 








dom for me!” = 
She fitted into the new life, 
Blue Allard, as exactly as a peg into the 
hole created by a beneficently accurate 
destiny. To see Blue Allard riding out to 
join her foreman in the morning, brown hair 
cut short, worn corduroy breeches molded 
close to her heroic figure, was to realize that 
she was part of the mountain ranges of the 
grass-sown plains, of the dark starlit nights, 
as elemental in her way as any of these. 
Soon after her arrival, she had discarded 
skirts, proclaiming her emancipation with 


Blue, smiling in amusement, would reas- 
sure her carelessly. 

“Don’t be a baby, Clare. I Jike it!” 

And she did, the spice of danger sending 
blood rioting through herwhole vigorously 
alive body. She liked the whole of her 
hard man’s life, in the saddle at dawn, rid- 
ing range as industriously as any of her 
men, a song on her lips, stopping occasion- 
ally to savor the bite of crude whiskey with 
a neighboring rancher. 


“As good a man as any of them!” said 


the cattlemen of the region with reluctant 


admiration. 
A hard driver, Blue Allard, with some. 
thing in her keen red- brown eyes whi 


expunged laziness from shiftless cowboys 


and sent them hustling. She wag 
however, fair and just in her dealings, ang 
the Circle W prospered under her map 
agement as it had never prospered under 


the haphazard methods of the defame 


uncle. 


The ranch-house itself boasted rude coms’ 


forts: rugs upon the clean pine floor, bright 
Indian blankets over chairs and couches, 


a huge fireplace before which Blue Allard 


lounged at full length at her ease during 


the long evenings, blowing clouds of smoke 


lazily through her nostrils, eyes humor 
ously intent upon Clare, who invariably 


busied herself with some intricate bit of 


embroidery. “e 
“Women truck,” Blue Allard w nad scorn, 
“You'll never get away from it, Clare, 


Take me, now: I’m not a woman any mor,- 
I’m free of all the disadvantages which 


come of being a woman.’ 

Clare shivered a protest one night. “{ 
wouldn’t say that, Blue. I’m supersti- 
tious enough to believe that boasting brings 
bad luck. 
ize that underneath | you re a woman same 
as you always were.’ 

Blue Allard rose to her feet lithely, 
stretching arrogantly to all the great length 
of her. “If I’m a woman—lI’ve got men 
working for me!” 


“Don’t!” cried Clare, in sudden fear. of® 
“Don’t pride’ 


that arrogance. 
yourself so, Blue! 

Blue Allard’s eyes grew 
stormy. ‘Men never thought 
much of me,” she said curtly. 
“Why should I think anything 
of them?” 

It was something she seldom 
referred to, her early life im 
Missouri, bringing back as it 


of heartache and sobs into a 


hours of the night. 
“Don’t,” 
helplessly. 

Blue Allard threw back her 
head and laughed. She was 
nearing forty, but there was 
about her something as age- 
less as the rocky clifis of 
Colorado. Her splendid head 
was carried magnificently upon 
a throat of statuesque propor- 
tions, amply revealed by the 
collar of her rough blue shirt 
rolling away from it. Caring 
nothing whatever for clothes, 
her unconscious selection of 
corduroys and high boots suited 
her as nothing else could have. 
' Towering her full six feet in the 

low-ceilinged room, she was an 
impressive figure. 

“I declare, Blue,” said Clare, in sur- 
prised recognition, “you’ve grown /and- 
some out here!” 

Sudden color flooded Blue Allard’s 
tanned face. She started, ran her fingers 
carelessly through her bronze curling hair, 
and turned away. “What’s that to me?” 
she said simply. 

It was, however, quite true. And Clare 
herself had improved, growing into the 











Maybe you ‘ll be made to rea 


inevitably did that brief time 
friendly pillow during the lonely 


implored Clare 
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Once, Blue Allard surprised Clare in the act of implanting a chaste kiss on the brow 
of the unconscious patient. ‘‘you/’’ whispered Blue in a fury. “Don’t you dare!” 


kind of sleekness which comes of care, and 
good food, and the knowledge of being 
loved. In a country where women were 
scarce, no man dared aspire to Blue Allard, 
although Clarecould undoubtedly havemar- 
red, except thatany man, towin Clare, must 
lirst win his way past Blue Allard, a pros- 
pect sufiicient to daunt the stoutest heart. 

Oddly enough, it was the very morning 


after this conversation that Blue Allard, 
siepping out of the ranch-house doorway, 
filled to repletion with small sausages and 
Clare’s inimitable waffles, paused to roll 
a cigarette and cast an appraising eye 
skyward. The hour was not long after 
dawn. The sky still held the ineffable 
melting blues and tender pinks of sunrise. 
Away up, wheeling and descending, a hawk 


poised briefly, its wings beating against 
the air. 

Blue Allard spoke into the open door 
behind her. ‘My gun!” 

Clare brought the bit of dull blue steel 
and polished wood, her fingers palpably 
shrinking. 

Blue Allard laughed. Raised the weapon. 

(Continued on page 105) 
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Chairman Advisory Board 


HE one unhurried 

meal of the week, the 

midday Sunday din- 

ner, should never be 
slighted. But how can you 
manage and still attend your 
Sunday morning church 
service? Must your family 
be satisfied with a cold or 
warmed-over dinner, or must 
they wait until the cream 
of the afternoon is gone, and 
you are too tired to go out 
for a walk after the dishe. 
are done? 

For quick but delicious Sunday dinners 
we offer the following suggestions. Of 
course, all vegetables and fruits have been 
prepared either on Saturday or Sunday 
morning before going to church. Likewise 
a clean tablecloth and fresh flowers or a 
growing plant have been arranged on the 
table. The first move on entering the 
house after church is to turn on the heat 
under the teakettle. Then the housewife 
proceeds to her room to exchange her 
street costume for a pretty house dress. 
When she returns to the kitchen, the water 
is boiling ready to turn on the waiting 
vegetables. Now, as to procedure. If you 
are quick by nature or training, you can 
manage the meal preparation by yourself. 
If you need help, delegate the setting of the 
table to some one else, though I find ten 
minutes which I can use for that purpose 
as the food is cooking. It is a good custom 
to allow the father of the family the thirty 
or forty minutes during which the meal is 
being completed after church to romp 
with his children. They can look after the 
informal guests, though if the guest is a 
woman I usually find her occupying a chair 
by my kitchen window and insisting upon 
whipping the cream. 

The first menu is as follows, six persons 
being served: 


Halves of Grapefruit 
Broiled Steak French Fried Potatoes 
Creamed Cauliflower 
Lettuce Salad French Dressing 
Snow Pudding Coffee 


In this meal the following preparations 
are completed on Saturday. The Snow 
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Pudding is made, 
turned into a wet 7 
mold, and’ placed f 
in the refrigerator. 
Two cupfuls of cus- 
tard sauce are 
made and stored in 
a covered jar in the 
refrigerator. The 
lettuce is washed, 
tied in a cheese- 
cloth bag, and 
placed in the re- 
frigerator. On 
Sunday morning, before church, prepare 
two or three grapefruit, depending upon 
the size of the family, placing a mara- 
schino cherry in the center of each. 
Arrange on serving dishes and place in 
the refrigerator. Break one medium- 
sized head of cauliflower into flowerets 
and place, floweret side down, in a bowl 
of cold, salted water. Pare eight medium- 
sized potatoes and cut lengthwise into 
strips one-fourth inch thick and one- 
fourth inch wide. Drop into a bowl of 
cold water and let stand. Arrange the 
crisp lettuce on serving plates and place 
in the refrigerator. Prepare two cupfuls 
of medium-thick white sauce and place i 
the top of a double-boiler over hot water. 
Upon returning from church, place the 
teakettle full of water on to heat, as well 
as the kettle of fat for the French-Fried 
Potatoes. Drain the cauliflower, cover it 
with boiling water, and start it cooking. 
Drain the potatoes and dry them thor- 
oughly on a towel. Start the heat under 
the broiler oven and preheat it ten minutes. 
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EACH MENU WAS PREPARED IN 
AND SERVED 


L’O MEMBERS 







Carefully plan 
your Sunday 
dinners to ac 
complish as 
much as possible 
before church 

































Meanwhile start frying the potatoes, si 
teen minutes being the approximate time 
for the actual cooking. Bring the fat to 
395° F. and fry each basketful of potatoes 
about four and one-half minutes, draining 
the potatoes on absorbent paper and 
sprinkling them with salt. During the 
period when the potatoes are cooking the 
table may be set. At the end of ten 
minutes preheating of the broiler. ove}, 
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Upon returning 
from church, the 
dinner, properly 
planned, can be 
completed with- 
in an hour’s time 
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arrange the steak, which should weight 
about three and one-half pounds and 
should be at least one inch thick, on the 
broiler rack, and broil it about fifteen 
minutes, turning the steak every two 
minutes. Drain the cauliflower when 
tender, and cover it with the white sauce. 
Heat well. Put the bread, butter, and 
Water on the table. Grind the coffee, place 
m the percolator with cold water in the 
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bottom, and place 
over the heat just 
after the grape- 
fruit course has 
been served. Ar- 
range the vege- 
tables and meat 
on hot serving 
dishes and _ place 
them where they 
will keep warm un- 
til after the first 
course. Put the 
grapefruit on the 
table, and dinner is ready to be served. 
French dressing for the salad course is 
prepared at the table. 

The second menu reads as follows, six 
persons being served. 


Breaded Veal Cutlets 
Mashed Potatoes Creamed Carrots 
Celery Salad Olives 
Lemon Meringue Pie 
Coffee 


On Saturday make the pie crust, using 
one and one-half cupfuls of pastry flour 
and one-third cupful of shortening as the 
basis. Wrap the pie crust in waxed paper 

and place in the refrigerator. Prepare the 
filling for the lemon pie, reserving the egg- 
whites for the meringue, and place all in the 
refrigerator. Wash one head of lettuce 
and one small bunch of celery, tie in a 
cheesecloth bag, and place in the refrig- 
erator. On Sunday morning before church 
complete the making of the pie, bake it, 
and when done place in a cool place—not 
the refrigerator. Scrape, dice, and cook 
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nine medium-sized_ carrots 
in boiling, salted water until 
tender. Drain, and when 
cool, place in the refrig- 
erator. Prepare two cup- 
fuls of medium-thick white 
sauce and keep warm in the 
top of a double-boiler over 
hot water. Pare and cut 
eight medium-sized potatoes 
in small pieces and place in 
cold water to cover. 

Upon returning from 
church place the heat under 
the teakettle. When it is 
boiling, drain the potatoes, cover with 
boiling water, and start cooking. Mean- 
while beat one egg slightly and add two 
tablespoonfuls of water. Season dried 
sifted bread crumbs and dip two and one- 
half pounds of veal, cut inconvenient pieces 
in the beaten egg and then in the seasoned 
crumbs. Sauté them in hot fat until deli- 
cate brown on all sides and thoroughly 
done. Meanwhile reheat the cooked car- 
rots in two tablespoonfuls of butter, then 
pour over them the white sauce previously 
prepared and heat thoroughly. Place the 
lettuce on serving plates and dice some 
celery on each serving. Set the table as 
directed in the previous menu. Heat one 
cupful of milk, drain the cooked potatoes 
and rice them. Add sufficient hot milk to 
make them creamy, beating them con- 
stantly. Season well. Grind the coffee 
and place in percolator with water in the 
bottom. Put the bread, butter, and water 
on the table. Arrange the meat and vege- 
tables on hot serving dishes and serve at 
once. Then start the coffee percolating. 

The third menu reads as- follows, six 
persons being served: 

Fruit Cocktail 
Broiled Potatoes 
Cranberry Jelly 
Creamed Celery Green Pepper Salad 
Thousand Island Dressing 
Ice-Box Dessert 


Roast Veal 


On Saturday wash one head of lettuce 
and one large bunch of celery:or two small 
ones. Place in the refrigerator. . Prepare 
one cupful of Thousand ‘Island Dressing, 
put in a covered (Continued on page 218) 











Casseroles are now made in many attractive and useful designs 


Out 


Recipes 


HE question that confronts every 
good housekeeper is, how can the 
preparation of food be made easier? 
The casserole will do this to a large 
extent, and not only will its use lighten our 
burdens in the kitchen, but also it will 
simplify service in the dining-room. 

We can put our casserole possibilities 
in two groups, as we do our sautéd dishes. 
On the one hand we have an uncooked 
food to deal with, and on the other a 
food that has been previously cooked. 
Tender meat is not essential for casserole 
cooking, and any meat too tough to roast 
can be rendered tender and delectable with 
the long, slow cooking in the casserole. 
An inexpensive cut, but one that is rich 
in flavor and juicy, from the neck or 
shank, is good for this purpose. This can 
be made into a very satisfactory 
main dinner dish. : 

A few suggestions in the 
cooking of meats in the casserole 
may be helpful. Cut the meat 
into pieces and sear them on 
top of the stove. Have the 
vegetables to be used parboiled, 
the potatoes cut in cubes, the 
carrots in long strips, and the 
onions inslices. First sauté the 
parboiled vegetables in a little 
fat for about five minutes, then 
put in the casserole and pour 
over all enough stock or boiling 
water to half-cover the in- 
gredients. Season and cook 
till the meat is tender. Be gen- 
erous with your seasoning in 
casserole cooking. A dash of 
tomato catchup gives a little 
life to your meat dish, or a few 
drops of Worcestershire sauce 
will enhance the flavor. 

Vegetables of pronounced 
flavor are better suited to the 
heavier meats. With beef and 
pork, onions, peppers, carrots, 
and turnips combine nicely, 
while peas, corn, and string- 
beans make a better combina- 
tion for chicken and lamb. 

For those housewives who do 
not have maids, and in enter- 
taining want the difficult part 
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spoons and 
measuring 
cups are used 


By Henrietta Jessup 


Casserole 


Tested by the Department ot Cookery 


of meal preparation out of the way before 
company comes, the following suggestion 
may be helpful: 

Escalloped Sweetbreads. Cut two pairs 
of sweetbreads in pieces, after they have 
been soaked in cold water for fifteen 
minutes and allowed to stand in boiling 
water for ten minutes. Wash, peel, and 
cut in quarters one cupful of mushrooms. 
Sauté them with the sweetbreads in two 
tablespoonfuls of butter or margarin, add 
two tablespoonfuls of flour, one-half 
teaspoonful of salt, and one-eighth tea- 
spoonful of paprika, and cook one minute 
longer. Then add two and three-fourths 
cupfuls of top milk, or half milk and half 
cream, and cook several minutes. Pour into 
a casserole dish and sprinkle the top with 
one-half cupful of dried bread-crumbs and 
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two tablespoonfuls of butter in small bits. 
Brown in a 500° F. oven for twelve minutes. 
For Lobster and Mushrooms en Cas- 
serole, wash, peel, and sauté one pound of 
mushrooms, which have been cut in pieces, 
in four tablespoonfuls of butter. Add 
three tablespoonfuls of flour, one tea- 
spoonful of salt, and one-eighth tea- 
spoonful of paprika. Cook about five 
minutes. Then add gradually one and one- 
half cupfuls of milk and one-half cupful of 
bouillon stock or water. Cook three 
minutes. Then add two cupfuls of canned 
or fresh lobster meat, cut in pieces, and 
one-half cupful of cream. Beat two egg- 
yolks well and add. Pour into a buttered 
casserole dish, cover the top with one- 
third cupful of dried bread-crumbs, and one 
and one-half tablespoonfuls of butter in 
bits. Bake at 500° F. for ten 
minutes. 

Often left-overs can be made 
as delectable as first appear- 
ances. A delicious supper or 
luncheon dish can be prepared 
in the following manner with 
left-over salmon or tuna fish. 
Sauté one-half of a small onion, 
minced, and one small green 
pepper, chopped fine, in two 
tablespoonfuls of butter or 
margarin. Add to two cupfuls 
of cooked and flaked fish. Mix 
in lightly two cupfuls of 
steamed rice, two cupfuls of 
strained, cooked tomatoes, one 
teaspoonful of salt, and one- 
eighth teaspoonful of pepper. 
Put in a greased casserole, and 
bake at 500° F. for twelve 
minutes. 

For Bread and Cheese en 
Casserole, spread three medium 
slices of bread, having the 

ciusts removed, 
with one table- 
spoonful of butter. 
Put in a buttered 
casserole and add 
one cupful of grat- 
ed cheese. Add 
three eggs well 
beaten, and (Con- 
tinued on page 154) 
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USTARD, squash, and pumpkin 
pies should have crisp, 
pastry with a delicate, jelly-like 
filling. Bake them by tempera- 
ture—the Institute way—and good results 


will always be assured. 


A good pastry is, of course, one of the 
first requisites. For one large-sized pastry 
shell, measure and sift together one and 


one-half cupfuls of sifted 
pastry flour, one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt, and one- 
half teaspoonful of baking- 
powder. Then work in one- 
third cupful of shortening 
with the tips of the fingers, 
or two knives in a cutting 
motion, until the mixture 
resembles coarse meal. Next, 
add gradually three or four 
tablespoonfuls of cold water, 
mixing with a knife to a stiff, 
dough-like consistency. 
Turn the pastry out on 4 
floured molding surface, and 







roll it to one-eighth inch thick- 
ness, making it one inch larger 
than the pie-plate to be used 
Fold the pastry lightly through 
the center and place on the 
ungreased pie-plate, having the 
center fold exactly on the cen- 
ter line in the pie-plate. Un- 
fold the pastry and press it 
lightly with the fingers so that 
it fits the bottom and sides of 
the pie-plate. Fold back the 
edge of the paste all the way 


The Way of C'ustard Pies 


When 


Baked by 








around, and bring the double fold to an 
upright position. In so doing, the cut 
edge is against the plate. Then flute this 
double fold of pastry in the following 
manner: Place the tip of the index finger 
of the left hand against the fold on the 
inside, so that it is between the tips of the 
thumb and index finger of the right hand. 
which are placed on the outside of the fold. 






The secret of perfect custard, 
pumpkin, and squash pie is found 
in the method of baking. A high 
temperature is used the first 
ten minutes to set the rim of 
the pastry, then the heat is 
lowered to cook the custard, as 
it always requires a slow heat 


Temperature 
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Press firmly, close to the pie-plate, with 
the thumb and index finger of the right 
hand. Remove the fingers, and continue 
the fluting around the entire rim of the pie. 
Fill the pie shell at once with the following 
custard filling. Beat three eggs slightly, 
add four tablespoonfuls of sugar, one- 
fourth teaspoonful of salt, and two and 
one-fourth cupfuls of milk. Strain the 
mixture into the pastry-lined 
pie-plate, and sprinkle with 
one-eighth teaspoonful of 
nutmeg. Bake at 450° F. for 
ten minutes to set the rim, 
then reduce the heat to 325° 
F. for thirty minutes. 

For Pumpkin Pie Filling, 
beat two eggs well, add one 
tablespoonful of flour, one 
and one-half cupfuls of milk, 
one-half teaspoonful of cin- 
namon, one tablespoonful of 
molasses, one teaspoonful of 
salt, one and_ one-fourth 
teaspoonfuls of ginger. 






























































one-half cupful of sugar, one- 
eighth teaspoonful of nutmeg, 
and two cupfuls of cooked 
pumpkin. Pour into the pastry- 
lined pie-plate, as directed 
above, and bake at 450° F. for 
ten minutes to set the rim, then 
reduce the heat to 325° F. for 
thirty minutes to produce a 
firm, uncurdled result. 

For Squash Pie use the re- 
cipe above, substituting two cup- 
fuls of squash for the pumpkin. 
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Here, in the Institute kitchen, all new cookery methods and recipes are perfected 


The Revival of Pound Cake 


By Dorothy B. Marsh 


Evolved in the Department of Cookery 


HILE browsing through the pages 

of an old, old cookbook one day, 

we came upon a thumb-worn recipe 
—a recipe which filled us with longing 
and delight. It was for Pound Cake— 
that delicate dessert bequeathed us from 
the past. And the discovery of it led us 
to wondering why, in the round of cakes 
and cookies of today, Pound Cake seemed 
to hold an almost forgotten part. 

So it was that Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
Institute set to work to renew that old- 
time Pound Cake with all its alluring 
flavor—to give to the housewife of teday 
a recipe which she could easily follow with 
a perfect result insured. 

Pound Cake takes its name from the 
recipe itself, which, in that old-fashioned 
cookbook, calls for one pound of sugar, 
one pound of butter, one pound of eggs, 
and one pound of flour. Such a recipe 
makes two large cakes, which may seem 
too much for our average family of six, 
and likewise quite expensive. So in evolv- 
ing an Institute recipe for Pound Cake, 
we have done so on the basis of making 
one cake only. Any housewife desiring 
a larger number of cakes may double or 
triple the ingredients called for, as she 
desires. 

Because of the kind of ingredients used 
in pound cake, and the rather unusual 
method of mixing them, a tender, even- 
grained, and feathery result is insured only 
when the best of ingredients are used. 
Only the best butter should be used. 
Butter in pound cake is used for flavor as 
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well as shortening qualities. If it is even 
a little bit “off,” it will undoubtedly be 
evident in the flavor of the cake, and is 
also more apt to become rancid quickly. 
The ideal butter is fresh, cold, and not too 
salty. If an animal or vegetable fat is 
used in combination with the butter, it 
should also be fresh and cold. The eggs 
should be fresh and as near uniformity in 
size as possible. They, as well as the butter 
and other shortening, should be kept cold. 
Unless the ingredients are cold, the proper 
amount of air can not be beaten into the 
batter, and the cake may be heavy. As 
to the flour, it is advisable to use a pastry 
four if it is available. Pastry flour can be 
obtained in bags, boxes, and in bulk, 
depending upon your locality. Likewise, 
the best of spices and flavorings should 
be used. In short, every ingredient used 
in the making of Pound Cake adds some- 
thing to the flavor of the cake, and if all 
the ingredients are fresh, the flavor will be 
as delicate and perfectly blended as de- 
sired. 

With fresh, cold ingredients as the basis, 
the next step in perfect Pound Cake 
making is the thorough blending of these 
ingredients. Pound Cake is made feathery 
and light by the expansion of the air beaten 
into the mixture. Therefore such utensils 
must be selected for the mixing as will 
facilitate this beating process—utensils 
that will accomplish this and still save any 
needless exertion of the arm muscles. 
Almost every housewife has available, for 
mixing, a large bowl like the one illus- 


trated. We found a large bowl more 
satisfactory than a medium-sized bowl, 
since it allowed greater surface for beating, 
giving the arm a wider range to move in. 
The bowl can be tucked under the arm, 
and the beating accomplished with ease. 
If you are the possessor of a good-sized 
saucepan of suitable depth, that, too, will 
prove an excellent mixing bowl, the handle 
being a great help in holding the utensil 
firmly while creaming the shortening and 
beating the batter. A wooden spoon of 
spatula shape is an excellent tool for the 
mixing, because of its long handle. After 
the cake batter is mixed, a wire whisk also 
proves very practical for giving the last 
beating to the batter. 

As with all other cakes, Pound Cake 
must be properly baked. The pans se- 
lected for baking the pound cake may be 
round, oblong, or tube-like, as preferred. 
However, in any case, it is best to line the 
bottom of the cake pans with heavy wax 
paper. It is not necessary to grease the 
pans either on the bottom or sides, as the 
shortening in the cake prevents the cake 
clinging to the pan. The oven should 
always be heated and adjusted before the 
cake is ready to put into it. The Institute 
after many tests has determined 350° F. 
as the proper temperature for the oven— 
a slow, steady, even heat. If your range 
does not have a heat regulator attachment, 
then we advise your purchasing a portable 
oven thermometer to assist you in main- 
taining this temperature for pound cakes. 
For if Pound Cake is submitted to a quick, 









excessive heat, it will set the cake before 
it has obtained its proper height, and it 
will produce a thick crust. A perfect 
Pound Cake should have only a very thin 
crust on all sides, uniformly golden brown. 
You see why it is so essential to maintain 
a uniform oven heat. 

Before deciding upon the exact pro- 
cedure to be followed in making the 
Institute’s Pound Cake, cake after cake 
was made in the testing kitchen to de- 
termine the amounts of ingredients to be 
used, and the best method of combining 
the same to give a perfect result. For 
example, our tests showed that although 
granulated sugar may be used in pound 
cake with satisfactory results, the finest 

ade of confectioners’ sugar, as for ex- 
ample XXXX, facilitates the creaming 
process and produces a most excellent cake. 
Likewise, we found that two-thirds butter 
and one-third animal or vegetable shorten- 
ing may be used as the shorten- 
ing in the cake and still produce 
a delicious result. However, the 
cake made with all butter as a 
shortening has a buttery flavor 
which will recommend itself to 


























many housewives. And since @ 
flavor is such an item in pound 3 
cake, we would suggest its use Ay 





when possible. Then, too, al- 
though the usual procedure of 
mixing cakes suggests creaming 
the sugar and butter together, 
adding the eggs and flour in 
sequence afterward, we found 
that by blending the flour with 
the shortening bit by bit sg 
through a sifter, and combin- 
ing the sugar with the egg- 
yolks, we were surer of an even- 
grained, delicate result. And 
above all, we discovered that 
the delicacy of pound cake de- 
pends in great part upon the 
perfect blending and _ thorougl: 
beating from the beginning of 
the mixing to the very end. 

From all the above tests, the 
Institute offers you the follow- 
ing recipe for Pound Cake. 
Follow it carefully, and you 




























Separate the eggs and beat the 
yolks until creamy. Then add 
the confectioners’ sugar, 
sifting it in a little at a 
time, while beating constantly 


essential. 


need never fear to attempt such a cake 
when serving your favorite guests. Have 
your utensils and materials cold. If it is 
warm weather, place your mixing bowl or 
pan in a bowl of ice-water during the 
making process. Measure one cupful 
of butter and break it into small pieces in 
the mixing bowl. Then with a wooden 
spoon manipulate the butter until it is as 
soft as cold cream and light yellow in 
color. You can not beat it too much. 
Meanwhile, measure one and one-half cup- 
fuls of sifted pastry flour and sift it again 
with the three-fourths teaspoonful of 
baking-powder, one-fourth teaspoonful of 
salt, and one-half teaspoonful of mace. 
Sift this mixture into the creamed butter 
a little at a time, constantly working the 
butter, thus keeping it always in a creamy 
condition. Beat it well, and when the last 


grain of flour has been added, give it still 
another beating. 


Meanwhile, select five 





In making Pound Cake thorough blending is 
Cream the butter and sift in the flour 
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eggs of uniform size and separate the yolks 
from the whites. Beat the egg-yolks until 
they are thick and cream-colored, and then 
add one and one-third cupfuls of sifted 
confectioners’ sugar, sifting it into the egg- 
yolks a little at a time while beating with a 
spoon until all is added. Then add the 
egg-volk mixture to the butter and flour 
gradually, beating constantly. Beat the 
egg-whites until they are stiff and dry. 
Fold them into the cake batter and then, 
contrary to the usual method when beaten 
egg-whites are added to cake, beat the mix- 
ture until it resembles a thick hard sauce 
or butter mixture, with no trace of the 
beaten egg-whites apparent. Then add 
one-half teaspoonful of vanilla and pour at 
once into the paper-lined cake pan. Bake 
at 350° F. for one hour to one and one- 
quarter hours, depending upon the size of 
the cake. Test it with a straw to make 
sure that it is done. When done, turn 
out on a cake cooler. 

This foundational recipe may 
be varied as follows: For Nut 
Pound Cake, add one cupful 
of rather finely chopped nut- 
meats—either walnuts or pista- 
chio nuts—adding them to the 
butter and flour § mixture 
just before combining it with 
the egg-yolk mixture. For 
Citron Pound Cake, add three- 
fourths cupful of finely sliced 
citron in the same way as di- 
rected for the nut-meats. For 
Marble Pound Cake, divide 
the mixture when made into 
two parts and add one square 
of melted chocolate to one- 
half of the mixture. In pouring 
it into the cake pan, place 
a spoonful of the white mix- 
ture and then one of the 
chocolate mixture, alternating 
them until the cake pan is 
full. For Raisin Pound Cake, 
add one cupful of chopped 
seeded raisins, as directed in 
the recipe above. For Orange 
Pound Cake, add one-half cup- 
ful of preserved orange peel, 
finely cut, as directed above. 


Combine the mixtures, add 
the stiffly-beaten egg-whites, 
and the flavoring. Beat well, 


pour into the pans, and bake 
at 350° F. about one hour 













Will the haunting footstep of Mrs. Sabine follow Chive and Vivian to their 
African solitude? ROBERT HICHENS has drawn an unforgettable 
picture of a man barred from happiness by his own tortured mind 


Summing up the 
Situation: 


FTER an affair with 
Mrs. Sabine, in 
whose hospital for 


wounded officers he had 
been a patient, broken off 
through his meeting and 
becoming engaged to 
Vivian Denys, Clive 
Baratrie found himself 
accused of Mrs. Sabine’s 
murder. She had died 
from the effect of chloral 
at a time when he was 
alone in the house with 
her. Vivian stuck by 
him during the trial, 
bearing with real heroism 
the frightful publicity 
that even featured her 
name in connection with 
the other two. When he 
was acquitted, she mar- 
ried him, but only after a 
struggle which concerned 
what they should make of 
their life together. Clive 
wished to drop his name 
and begin the world in 
some place where he was 
unknown. Vivian re- 
fused to marry him un- 
less he resumed his 
former existence and met 
the inevitable notoriety 
with courage. 

When a child was born 
to them, Clive did not 
wish it given his name, 
but again Vivian im- 
posed her will upon him. 
And the child, always 
feeble, sickened and died 
after a few short months of existence, just 
before the second trial which came up to 
spoil the life which they had just begun. 
Sir Aubrey Sabine, a nephew of the dead 
woman, made public assertion of his belief 
that Clive was the murderer of his aunt, 
and Clive was forced by the advice of 
friends to begin suit against him for slander. 

The publicity of this new trial showed 
Vivian what Clive had endured from the 
curiosity of the multitude as he went about 
his life, and she promised him that when 
the trial was over she would go away with 
him to Africa, to a place he had long ago 
described to her, and stay for a time there, 
where no one would know them and where 
they might find peace. 


Book III 


HE French station master of Ham- 
mam Chedakra stepped out upon 
the platform and stared with a mas- 
terful eye at three dirty Arabs who 
were hanging vaguely about. His per- 
sonnel was not very large or very smart, 
but he meant to keep it in strict control. 
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A whistle sounded in the distance. A col- 
umn of dirty smoke rose up, and the train 
from Robertville came into sight and drew 
up alongside the platform. The porters 
gathered instinctively before a first-class 
carriage, from the window of which almost 
immediately a man’s hand and arm 
stretched down to pull up the movable bar 
that helped to fasten the door. Below, 
the Arab porters began to scuffle, each one 
trying to beat the two others off that he 
might secure the prospective prize. And 
Vivian and Clive stepped down from the 
train into a miniature turmoil. But in a 
moment the luggage ticket had been given 
to the now smiling station master, the hand 
baggage had been bestowed in the hotel 
omnibus, and Clive was telling the Arab 
coachman that he and Madame would 
walk to the hotel. 

When they were out of the space that 
served as a station yard, and on the pale 
yellow road, Vivian stood still for a moment 
and looked all round her. She and Clive 
had arrived at Robertville from Mar- 
seilles the evening before. She knew 
nothing yet of North Africa. The few steps 
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she had just taken from the station had 
seemed to her like steps taken from an old 
life into a new one. And now she was 
looking on the new world Clive had 
brought her to after much tribulation. 
Very calm and empty it looked, spacious 
and rich, not at all sad, yet to her eyes 
strangely remote. She felt at once: “I 
should never meet any one I know on this 
road. I should never see anything fa- 
miliar from the tops of those hills.” A little 
way off, two rather weedy camels, loaded 
with bulging black sacks, were slowly 
advancing on the highway. A very old 
Arab in a green tunic with brass buttons, a 
turban and burnous, and wearing dark, 
colored spectacles, went by, talking loudly 
to an extremely dirty friend. A harsh cry 
came from the throat of some hiddea 
stranger beyond a plot of unfenced land 
green with young corn. It was repeated 
three times, a very un-English cry. And 
to Vivian it emphasized the soft, not at all 
harsh, strangeness of this pastoral land, 
with its olive groves in the distance climb- 
ing up the slopes, its green bare flats, its 
Jong yellow road leading to emptiness, ts 
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calm enclosing hills with their vast and 
shadowy flanks. 

A brisk breeze stirred the short blades 
of corn. In the distance the olives looked 
strangely pale. The clouds above Djebel- 
Debar were spreading slowly, covering 
each moment a little more of the blue. 
And as Clive looked at Vivian, and she 
looked back at him, the same thought was 
in both their minds. 

“We are alone in Africa.” 

They came to the brow of the little hill 
and saw Arabs lounging before the high 
yellow door of a farmhouse, the tangle 
ol trees below, the sharply curving road, 
the blown smoke from the boiling waters 
of the Grand Cascade, whose white, 
cream-colored, and vellow-brown tresses 
showed through the branches of the trees. 
They descended and crossed the bridge, 
and always as they went on Vivian felt 
farther and farther away from her old life. 
She saw now on her right the flat plateau 
above the Grand Cascade veiled in driving 
smoke. Beyond was a far-off mountain, 
purple and green and gray, not steep, not 
forbidding, with immense enfolding slopes 
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over which the shadows of clouds were 
drifting. 

The plateau, from which the white 
smoke was forever rising and _ trailing 
away in the breeze, was bounded by a 
grove of old olive trees growing on a rising 
green slope, and at the top of this slope in 
cheerful isolation stood the Hétel de la 
Cascade. As they walked into the large 
open space round which it was built, the 
sturdy, smiling landlord and his wife came 
forward to greet them. 

“T wrote for rooms,” said Clive. 

“What name, Monsieur?” 

“Claude Ormeley.” 

“Yes, Monsieur. They are ready. Up- 
stairs rooms opening out to the corridor. 
My wife will show you. There are no 
letters for you.” 

“Thank you. We weren’t expecting any. 
Have vou many people here?”’ 

“About twelve, Monsieur. The season 
is not very good. We expect to have more 
next month.” 

“This way, Madame, if you please,” said 
his wife. * 

And she led the way upstairs, followed 







The man and his companion were shown toa 
table on the opposite side of the room. Vivian 
knewhim. He was the man who had defended 
Sir Aubrey Sabine in Clive’s suit for slander 


by Mr. and Mrs. Ormeley. 

That night, before go- 
ing to bed, Vivian went 
out alone, leaving Clive 
in their little improvised 
sitting-room reading be- 
fore a log fire. For it 
was still cool, almost cold, 
after nightfall in Ham- 
mam Chedakra. As she 
Was going to put on a 
fur coat, he looked up 
quickly and said: 

“Are you tired? Are 
you going to bed?” 

“No. I’m going out 
for a little while. Stay 
there by the fire. I 
won’t be long.” 

“Shan’t I come with 
you?” 

She leaned down and 
put a hand on his fore- 
head. 

“You’re so cosy here. 
I want to realize things.” 

“And you can only do 
that alone?”’ There was 
something anxious in the 
sound of his voice. 

“Absolutely to grasp 
something, don’t you 
think one sometimes 
needs complete isolation, 
even if only for a few 
minutes?” 

“Ah! You mean this 
place? Hammam Che- 
dakra?” 

“T won’t be very long.” 

She bent down and 
kissed him. As she did so, 
he held her fora moment. 
she heard him sigh. The 
sigh was long, seemed to 
tremble all through him. 
She waited quite still— 
till he let her go. 

Outside it was not quite dark. There was 
a young misty moon. Many clouds were 
in the sky, but through gaps in them 
the stars showed brightly. Lights shone 
from the public rooms of the hotel, but 
there was no one on the broad terrace. It 
was too cold to sit out, and the few 
travelers staying at the hotel were gathered 
before a fire in the drawing-room, playing 
bagatelle and reading picture papers. 
Vivian turned to the right, and went down 
toward the baths, and stood listening to 
the crv of the cascade. She walked at the 
edge of the olive grove toward the open, 
untenanted country which stretched away 
in the darkness to the fringe of those vast 
mountain slopes. She returned—then 
turned again. So it had come to pass! 
She was in Africa with Claude Ormeley, 
she who had gone down to Tyford, and 
wrestled for the soul of her beloved one in 
the deep woods and, as she thought, won 
through. It had come about—the im- 
possible for her! It had had to be. And 
she did not rebuke herself now. She felt 
that she would have trodden the way of 
selfishness if she had not done what she 
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had done. That will of hers—the will of 
an egoist?—she had had to subordinate it 
to Clive’s in the end. The woman in her 
had felt the over-powering need to give in 
to the man. She looked back at the past, 
and she wondered at her own rigidity. 
Even when Clive had come to her from the 
dock, she had held to her principles in the 
face of his suffering. How had she been 
able to do that? 

But since then she had seen him suffer 
again, had actually witnessed his torment. 
For she had been present in the High Court 
during the hearing of his slander action 
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If exterior peace can bring 
interior peace, if natural 
beauty can bring about 
joy in human hearts, then 
at last Clive and Vivian 
had reached their Place 
of Happiness 


After the Verdict 


against Aubrey Sabine. Clive had not 
wished her to be there. He had begged 
her not to go. But she had insisted on 
going. He was to be the attacker. She 
had felt that she would be a poltroon not to 
be in court with him. And she had insisted, 
and made Clive yield to her desire. 

His mother, too, had been there, his 
strange mother, whom Vivian now believed 
she would never fully understand. Clive 
had won his case and got very heavy 
damages out of Sir Aubrey Sabine: five 
thousand pounds. As he had said, it was 
practically impossible to lose such a 

case. Vivian had 
never really been 
in doubt about its 
conclusion. 

Nevertheless _ it 
had been far more 
horrible to her than 
she had anticipated 
it would be. Dur- 
ing it, and after it 
was over, she be- 
gan at last to un- 
derstand what a 
man on trial for 
murder has to go 
through. She had 
thought that she 
already understood 
that, believing that 
love had brought 
such understand- 
ing to her. In the 
High Court she 
had found out that 
it was not so, 
that imagination, 
prompted and 
helped by love, had 
not enabled her to 
realize the ordeal 
of Clive. 

What the eye 
does not see, the 
heart does not feel. 
But she had seen 
now. She had seen 
human nature 
stripped by cu- 
riosity and showing 
its nakedness un- 
abashed; crowds of 
men and women 
gathered outside 


the law courts, pressed together, strug. 
gling, even fighting to get into the 
court where the man accused and ae. 
quitted of murder was to be seen once more 
at grips for his reputation. She had seen 
women, and not of the so-called lower 
classes, frantically trying to force their 
way past the door-keepers. She had heard 
their shrill voices raised in violent alter. 
cations. 

She had personally experienced the soul. 
stirring sensation of being “mobbed.” Yes, 
she and Clive had been mobbed. She 
shivered slightly under her fur at the edge 
of the olive grove, as she thought of that 
in the night. For somehow her mind had 
gone back to those horrible days in London, 
perhaps trying to find an excuse for the 
yielding which had resulted in the present 
fact—that a woman who called herselj 
Vivian Ormeley, Mrs. Claude Ormeley, 
was standing alone in the darkness of the 
February night by the boiling springs of 
Hammam Chedakra. 

A great crowd had fought to get a sight 
of her and of Clive. She would never for- 
get the expression she had seen in the eyes 
of that fighting crowd of human beings in 
the nude, dead, for the moment, to every- 
thing but the desperate lust of curiosity. 
Those eyes of the stripped had made her 
feel stripped. Their momentary com- 
plete degradation had made her feel de- 
graded. She had felt sunk, with them, in 
depths of abject humiliation. 

Helped by the police, she and Clive had 
got into the court to face the passionate 
stare of another crowd. And that stare 
had lasted for hours. And all those eyes 
had been at work trying to undress their 
souls—Clive’s soul and hers. 

On the day of the verdict, in that 
shadowy room in Knightsbridge, Clive had 
said to her that always in the future, 
wherever he went, there would be men and 
women to look at him and think, “‘Is that a 
murderer I’m looking at?” She had seen 
that question in the eyes of the crowd out- 
side the law courts; she had seen it in the 
fixed stare of the quieter crowd inside the 
court. And in the eyes staring at her she 
had seen the question, “Is that woman 
married to a murderer?” And she had felt 
a sort of sickness of rage. 

In her suffering then Vivian had begun 
to comprehend at last what Clive had suf- 
fered, and a new tenderness had_ been 
added to her love, increasing it. It was 
partly that new tenderness which had set 
her there by the boiling springs under the 
olive trees of Hammam Chedakra. 

Partly—but not wholly. For the man 
who had said to himself, “When this is all 
over, I’li take her away!” lived fiercely in 
the man sitting upstairs alone by the 
burning olive wood. And Vivian was 
intensely aware of him. 

Clive’s face when he had looked at Jim 
giving evidence! She would never forget 
that. But that was direct vision. She saw. 
More mysterious, but scarcely, if at all, 
less definite, had been the messages from 
Clive which had come to her silently all the 
day long under the stare of the crowd, 
messages which had seemed to ooze out 
from him into her. The agony of shame 
which he had suffered had come upon her, 
but it had surely been shame for her. 
“That you should be involved in all this 
because you have loved me! That you 
should go through this vileness. this 
horror, because you are linked with me!’ 
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iIty because through him she 
was suffering as she had never 
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For it had indeed all been far 
worse than she had expected, or 
she was far more sensitive than 
she had known herself to be 
hitherto. Face a thing boldly, 
and it seems diminished. But it 
had not seemed so to her that 
day. She had known Clive 
writhing, and she had been tor- 
tured to the quick through that 
knowledge. For she had said to 
herself that in a way it* was her 
fault. He had begged her not to 
come to the court, and she had 
insisted on coming. And by com- 
ing she had made it all tenfold 
worse for him. Once again an 
assertion of her will over his de- 
sire had brought him an intimate 
misery. Would it be wonderful if 
he learned to hate her? 

That, too, had given her a push 
in the direction of a new life, a 
life to be definitely lived for 
Clive. 

The resurrection of Mrs. Sabine 
had been horrible. As again and 
again her name had been men- 
tioned in court, each separate 
mention seeming to emphasize 
and define more sharply and 
aggressively her former intimacy 
with Clive, the grave had seemed 
togive up its dead. For the first 
time Vivian had felt the dead 
woman to whom Clive had once 
belonged. 

It had been terrible sitting 
there by Clive under the watch- 
ing eyes of the crowd, and hearing 
his name coupled with thenameof 
that dead woman, and knowing 
that every one in: that court 
crammed with humanity was 
thinking of Clive’s liaison with 
her. All those joining thoughts 
had seemed to Vivian at last to 
become one immense thought, a 
thought possessing a terrible and 
concentrated power, the power to 
recall, 

As the case wore on, and the 
name of Mrs. Sabine was _ per- 
petually uttered in the court, 
Vivian had begun to feel a 
strange, creeping jealousy of the 
past, a jealousy that humiliated 
her and that she had never 
felt in that vital, quivering way 
before. It was as if the depart- 
ed had returned, drawn by 
the magnetic power of concen- 
trated thought, to persecute her 
and Clive. 

Now she looked round her in 
the night, at the dim clouds of 
smoke, at the darkness of the 
olive trees, and she listened to 
the many voices of the waters, 
each one calling to its brother, 
and she felt blessedly remote from 
all that horror. It had been 
right to come away. It had 
been necessary to come away. 
Clive must rest, and she must 
test with (Continued on page 108) 


’ 


There are things death does not abolish. There are things that do not die. 
Was Mrs. Sabine really so far away from Vivian in this African solitude? 
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Protection in Your Purchasing 


Do you know all that the Good Housekeeping Institute seal 
really means to you and every reader of Good Housekeeping? 


Use Good Housekeeping Institute Standards 
ERHAPS you are an old friend and 


of including an inferior machine in our list. back. But when the cleaner, shipped at 


have already had reason to discover 

that the oval seal containing the 

star, when displayed on merchan- 
dise, stands for a quality of manufacture 
that makes the machine bearing the seal 
a safe one to purchase. Then you have 
learned that this quality is determined only 
after a careful test in Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
Institute, a test that often must be pro- 
longed over so long a period that it actually 
hurts the manufacturer, waiting, as he is, 
for our word of encouragement and ap- 
proval. 

Even so, as the seal is appearing in a 
slightly new dress, it can not be amiss to 
tell you and the new audience of readers, 
even at the cost of repetition, the old, old 
story of Goop HOUSEKEEPING Institute 
service, initiated and maintained by Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING to secure for purchasers 
a safe buying guide of reliably made house- 
hold equipment. 

Indeed, all the time and all the skill and 
the generous amount of money expended 
by the magazine for our searching tests 
are none too much, first, to protect you and 
every purchasing reader against a selection 
that may be inferior; and, second, to pro- 
tect ourselves against the costly mistake 

6 


We can not afford to make this testing 
one whit less thorough, one whit less pains- 
taking, one whit less scientific, because 
back of every machine and device, from a 
washing-machine to an egg-beater, stands 
not only the manufacturer, but Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING Institute with a guaranty 
to you. Our careful tests protect us amply 
against poor products, but in even the best 
of factories an occasional fault will occur. 
We guarantee in such a contingency that 
you will receive a perfect machine, by re- 
pair if that is indicated, or by a new ma- 
chine, and at no cost to you. If the manu- 
facturer will not assume this burden, we 
will gladly assume it, even to the extent of 
a brand-new machine. No money is ever 
refunded to the purchaser by Goop HousE- 
KEEPING Institute, because we must 
assume that in purchasing a machine it 
was a machine that was wanted, and dis- 
satisfaction results only because the par- 
ticular machine purchased did not work 
properly. 

For instance, some one purchased a 
vacuum cleaner, then moved to a locality 
without electric current and wrote the 
Institute that the cleaner was unsatis- 
factory and they wished their money 


our cost to Goop HousEKEEPING Institute 
for examination, proved to be as efficient 
as the model we had originally approved, 
there was obviously no fair demand we 
could make of the manufacturer. He had 
fulfilled his obligation of supplying 4 
worthy machine. In this case the cleaner 
was shipped back, charges prepaid, with 
the suggestion that, oiled and greased t 
protect the metals, it could be satisfactorily 
stored until further need arose for it, ort 
could be marketed as a_ second-hand 
machine. 

But, on the other hand, if this same 
purchaser had been unable to make this 
machine operate properly, and had been 
unable to get satisfactory service in her 
localitv from the dealer or the manufac- 
turer, then Goop HousEKEEPING Institute 
could fairly demand that such service be 
given. Moreover, it is a demand that 2 
the whole history of our work has never 
been refused by any manufacturer. The 
reason is obvious—he realizes we are acting 
as an impartial advisor to both parties, and 
he welcomes our help in_ establishing 
responsibility as eagerly as does the put 
chaser. 

But, better than I can tell it in words, 
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the correspondence file of Goop Hovse- 
xeEPING Institute reveals the tremendous 
force and power of our guaranty to you. 
[ have, therefore, selected a typical com- 
plaint with its “follow-through of letters 
growing out of it. You will find in them, 
first, the natural purchaser irritation to- 
ward the machine, the dealer, and the 
manufacturer; you will see an attempt at 
dodging responsibility by the dealer and 
the manufacturer, perhaps due to uncer- 
tainty as to their real responsibility in the 
matter. You will see the evidence of 
definite and impartial tests by Goop 
HovsEKEEPING Institute, with our recom- 
mendations to the manufacturer. You 
will see how promptly he accepts his 
responsibilities once they are properly de- 
fned to him, and you will see his prompt 
discharge of obligation by repair and return 
of the machine, charges prepaid, and there 
is the final letter from the purchaser that 
enables us to write ‘‘finis” upon the records 
of this case as it is returned to the files after 
entry on the manufacturer’s 
card, ‘ 

For every manufacturer we 
have a card file, and on this 
are entered not only the data 
as to the quality of the ma- 
chine, but the number and { 
character of complaints we 
have received. There is a defi- 
nite record of the manufac- 
turer’s general attitude toward j 
the occasional faulty piece of 
work that some one has let 
slip through the factory—the 
courtesy and frankness with 
which he handles complaints 
and the instructions by which 
his dealers operate. 

Obviously no manufacturer 
who does not live up to the 
















































On each appliance submitted to the Institute 
for test a formal report, giving in full the de- 
tails of our tests, is issued to the manufacturer 


Protection In Your Purchasing 


necessary high ethical standards as well as 
manufacturing standards can long remain 
on the list of approval. In plain dollars 
and cents we could not afford to meet the 
obligation that failure in either standard 
ultimately would entail for us. No other 
explanation is needed for the high quality 
of merchandise found on Goop Hovse- 
KEEPING Institute’s list of approval. Can 
you wonder that the tests must be severe 
and must be prolonged: that they must 
have a laboratory technique as well as of 
the house and home practical? 

Many housekeepers have an erroneous 
impression that Goop HousEKEEPING 
Institute approves but one make of vacuum 
cleaner, one make of washing machine, 
one electric refrigerator, etc. Far from it! 
Under such a policy we could be of but 
limited service to the housekeepers of this 
broad land of ours, where a national dis- 
tribution to the saturation point is a dream 
fulfilled by no single commodity. Even if 
it were so, and it is very decidedly not so, 
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would it help you to tell you that the 





( —) vacuum cleaner was better made, 
better designed, more efficient than any 
other, provided you could not purchase it 
in your locality, and, if you did procure 
one, you could not get it properly serviced? 
Remember that the best machine of any 
kind ever made or marketed demands some 
service. You see then that such an en- 
dorsement would have so passing a value 
even to the manufacturer, since it would 
be of no real help to you, that such a list 
would soon be valueless. 

Quite to the contrary, we welcome on 
our list of approval every worth-while 
machine made for household use. More- 
over, we do not limit the list to the most 
expensive in quality. We do exclude 
rigidly all products so cheaply made as to 
be a waste of money, and we exclude any 
machine that, however well made, does 
not operate properly or is impractical to 
operate. But we gladly include the 
medium-priced, honestly-made product, 
comparing it in its own class and not out 
of it. An enamel lined refrigerator is 
obviously not in the price class of the por- 
celain seamless lined one, but to appear in 
our ranks it must show good workmanship 
for its grade. If it is on our list, it has 
proved itself thoroughly worthy in its own 
class. Even so humble an article as a 
garbage can may have a social 
caste of quality. Do not, then, 
compare similar articles of 
widely varying price class. 

Still another suggestion, both 
to the new and for the old user 
of Goop HousEKEEPING Insti- 
tute service: Buy locally. Use 
the list only to confirm by its 
appearance there our approval 
of the machine. The reason for 
this again is good service. No 


In our conference room we are 
constantly advising women on 
their housekeeping problems 
































Protection In Your Purchasing 








Purchaser’ s Complaint 
January 9, 1923. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING Magazine, 
119 West 40th St., 
New York City, N. Y. 


GENTLEMEN: 


_ The —— Washing Machine is advertised 
in vent publication as one of the guaranteed 
articles. 


In October, 1920, we purchased a— — 
Washing Machine from the Goop HovwussE- 
KEEPING Shop, which was the name of their 
branch in this city. We purchased this machine 
on the usual monthly payment plan. About six 
months later, this branch was closed and trans- 
ferred to Minneapolis. About this time our 
machine began to trouble us, and being unable 
to locate the Minneapolis agency of the com 
pany, we wrote to their home office and were 
referred to the-———————-Equipment Company, 
and to the—————————F urniture Company of 
Minneapolis for future payments to whom we 
made the final payments on our machine. 





The—————-Equipment Company has made 
two or three efforts to put our machine in 
proper shape for work, but we have had con- 
tinuous trouble and have been compelled to 
send the greater portion of our laundry out for 
the past eight or ten months. 


We understand thoroughly how to operate this 
machine, but it will not stand up, and as we 
have been unable to get any satisfactory results 
through the factory or their representatives in 
this locality, we are writing to vou asking for 
your co-operation in securing a satisfactory ad- 
justment of our troubles. We are not asking for 
our money back, but we do insist that the con- 
cern live up to their agreement as backed by 
your guaranty and be compelled to put this 
machine in condition to do our work in a sat- 
isfactory manner. 


Thanking you for any assistance that you 
may render us to alleviate our trouble, which 
will be duly appreciated, I beg to remain 

Yours very truly, 


(Signed) 








will obtain a higher grade 
of consistent service out of 
your investment if you make 
a definite provision for re- 
pairs. You ask, what then 
does the manufacturer’s 
guaranty mean? It means 
that he has made that 
machine honestly, of good 
materials and of high grade 
workmanship, and it means 
that he stands ready to 
replace any part that proves 
defective. It does not mean 
that parts proving defec- 
tive through wear should 
be replaced at the cost of 
the manufacturer. I believe 
we will all agree that this 
is not reasonable. 

Personally I find it pays 
to have an occasional in- 
spection, especially of motor- 
driven machines, even when 
there is not an emergency 
repair to be made. If you 
yourself are sure that oiling 
and greasing are consistently 
attended to, and machines 
are properly used, because 
you use them yourself, this 
advice is not needed. But 
many a_ housekeeper has 
given up the use of an 
equipment because ignorant 

















Final Letter 








Manufacturer's Letter 


June 8, 1923, 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING Institute, 
105 West 39th St., 
New York City. 


Attention Mildred Maddocks Bentley, 


Dear Mrs, BENTLEY: 


We have your letter of the 29th. In looking 
over correspondence we find Mrs.————pyr- 
chased this machine from GOOD HOUSEKEEPI\g 
Shop at—— in October, 1920. Since 
Mrs.———— —purchased this machine the 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING Shop discontinued busi. 
ness, and inasmuch as Mrs. —purchased 
the machine in 1920 you can readily see that 
her guarantee has expired. 


However, as you no doubt are aware, we ¢o 
not hold ‘strictly to our guaranty; our biggest 
concern is seeing that every owner of one of our 
machines is a satisfied user. For that reason 
we believe the present policy to follow in this 
case is to have Mrs. —————--return the 
machine to us at the factory for general over- 
hauling. Immediately upon receipt of her ma- 
chine, we will give it a general overhauling, put 
it in a satisfactory operating condition, and 
return it to her at whatever shipping address 
she requests. 


We, of course, would be willing to do the 
overhauling on a no charge basis, providing 
Mrs.———————would pay transportation costs 
on the machine from her city to Cleveland and 
from Cleveland back to final destination. We 
believe that this offer is more than fair, and 
that Mrs.——— —should avail herself of the 
opportunity of having her machine put into 
satisfactory condition, 


Will you kindly write to Mrs.— advis- 
ing her of our offer, and also advise her that, 
in the event that she accepts the offer, kindly to 
write us when shipment is being made, so that 
we may be on the look-out for machine and 
render prompt service when it reaches us at the 
factory. 

Yours very truly, 


(Signed) 
—— Mfg. Co. 








machine is service-proof, and I know 
by experience the delays and the in- 
convenience and the annoyance of a 
missing, broken, or limping part. In- 
sure against this by selecting a ma- 
chine that some local dealer or manu- 
facturer’s agent is making his living 
by selling. He will then promptly 
repair and replace and “‘garage”’ your 
machine, if I may coin a new use for 
this word. And he will do it because 
it pays him to do it. And frankly, 
the sooner we women get the garage 
point of view on our household ma- 
chinery, the sooner will we get the 
same kind of all-the-year-round service 
we expect from our cars. There is a 
definite upkeep cost on this as on any 
industrial machinery, and it is up to 
us to realize and provide for it. No 
user of any household machine should 
be able to say ‘‘In six years’ use it has 
not cost me one cent for repairs,” 
because it should have cost scme- 
thing during that time, and if it had 
cost something, unquestionably the 
efficiency of the machine would have been 
maintained at a point nearer its standard 
when first purchased. 

Some of us have taken for granted that 
our household machines should be given 
free service because it has been a selling 
practise to promise a certain amount of 
this. But Goon HouSEKEEPING 
Institute does not believe that this is 
good e-onomics, and we are sure that you 


September 19, 1923. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING Institute, 
105 West 39th Street, 
New York City, New York. 


Attention: Mildred M. Bentley, 
Advisory Board. 
DEAR MADAM: 


We wish to acknowledge return of the 
——-- —washing-machine, which reached us 
safely with the exception of a slight damage to 
one of the legs of the machine, which has been 
properly adjusted by the railroad company. The 
machine appears to be doing satisfactory work 
since your repairs have been made, and we 
trust that it will continue to do so. 


In your original letter of instructions to us, 
you authorized us to have the machine crated 
and forwarded to the Goop TIOUSEKEEPING 
Institute at your expense, and we trust that 
vou will see that the account is paid to the 
——tTransfer & Storage Company at your 
earliest convenience. 


We wish to thank you for your services in 
having the machine put in proper working order. 


Yours very truly, 


(Signed) — 











hands must use it. My plan saves all 
such to real usefulness and better house- 
keeping methods. I have never found 
any difficulty in teaching a maid to use 
a machine, but to teach them to care 
for it is quite another matter, and I am 
thinking that we have not _ properly 
provided for this care, but have ex- 
pected altogether too much from our 
workers. More, perhaps, than we could 





fairly expect even from ourselves. 

Once in three months, then—oroft- 
ener, if you need it—vacuum cleaner, 
ironing machine, washing machine, 
electric refrigerator, sewing machine, 


etc., are given a visit from the dealers § 


service man. 

If you do this you will in al 
probability never be without the we 
of your appliance. Of course, you 
can help considerably to keep yourte 
pair bills down to a minimum ly 
thought as tolubrication, cleaning,¢te 
I can’t give you any figures of relative 
cost because it may be just chance that 
no repairs have been needed since! 
adopted the plan. But in real satis 
faction, in freedom from worry asl 
burned-out motors, quiet operation 
motors with no “stopping of th 
works” by failure of some importa 
cog to operate, the plan has workel 
one hundred percent, and I offer it 
any other harassed housekeeper 4¢ 


real help toward the smooth runnisi] 


of her house. 
In conclusion we want to urge Jo 
to use Goop HovuseKkerEpinc Institut 
service to the fullest. By this we meal 
not only the protection which the s 
offers you as a purchasing guide, but a 
protection of its guaranty. Nor doe" 
stop here—the Institute helps you to eet 
the most out of your appliance by shoF 
ing you how to use it correctly and at 
for it intelligently. 
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rchased 
"e that HEN vou go to purchase an 
electrical appliance of any 
Rese kind, you must know a few 
of ou fundamental things about 
nahn your electric service, ot herwise you may 
ca the find, whea you get the appliance home, 
| ove- | M that it will not operate satisfactorily. 
. po |B This knowledge is necessary because 
‘ae electric service differs in certain respects 
: in different localities. In some large 
ts hs cities direct current is provided, while 
viding | @ insuburban and rural districts alternat- 
ye ing current is almost universally 
. We furnished. In addition to these two 
oP kinds of electric service, there are dif- 
t into ferences in voltage, and further, there 
|B are differences of frequency in alternat- 
-advis- | ing current services. 
Fin Direct current (abbreviated D. C.) 
o that | is the name given to an electric current 
a = that flows continuously in one direction. 
| For the sake of convenience the two 
terminals of a direct current generating 
—— | machine or dynamo are designated, one 
2 Co. |e positive, and the other as negative, 
| and the current is assumed to flow from 
|i the positive to the negative. A direct 
current, then, as used for household pur- 
poses will flow continuously from the 
ourselves. POSitive terminal of the generator 
»—oroft- @ through the complete circuit, including 
1 Cleaner, @ the device or appliance, to the negative 
machine @ ‘erminal. With alternating current 
machine @ (4bbreviated A. C.) the direction of flow 
e dealer's @ Changes periodically, the rapidity of 
@ change being dependent upon and 
ill in al “determined by the generator that sup- 
t the ue Plies the current. An alternating cur- 
arse, yous Pent, then, flows part of the time in one 
D your re direction and part of the time in the 
mum by (posite direction. These reversals of 
ning,etc direction occur rapidly and regularly. 
f relative One complete set of positive and nega- 
ance that fm “ve values of an alternating current is 
1 since If Called a “cycle,” and the number of cycles 
eal sati- fm CCCUTTIng per second is termed ‘‘fre- 
ry astoge quency.” Alternating current that is 
sration o lurnished to our homes quite generally in 






this country has a frequency of 60, which 
Means that 60 cycles occur each second. 
Other frequencies than 60 are used in 
some localities—for example, 25 cycles and 
133. 

In general, a motor that is designed for 
use on alternating current can not be used 
on direct current, and vice versa. Further, 
alternating current motors designed for a 
certain frequency generally will not 
Operate at other frequencies. There is a 
certain type of small-size motors, such as 
are used with most vacuum cleaners, some 
electric fans, etc., that is suitable for oper- 
ation on direct current and alternating 
purrent Within certain limits as to fre- 
— Motors of this type are commonly 
‘own as “universal” motors. Larger 
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By George W. Alder, E. E. 


A. B. C. of Electricity 
for the Housekeeper 


The Na mie Plate 


Has a Message 






























The nameplate shows the type 
of current, voltage and frequency 
for which the device is designed 


motors, such as are provided on washing 
machines, ironing machines, dishwashers, 
etc., are usually designed for direct current 
or for alternating current at a particular 
frequency, and they must be used on the 
current for which they are designed. 

It is obvious, then, if you are planning to 
purchase a motor-driven appliance, that 
you should know first whether the source 
of current on which you are going to use 
it is D. C. or A. C., and if it is alternating 
you should know the frequency. There is 
one other thing you must know, namely, 
the voltage of the current supply. The 
“volt” is the name given to the practical 
unit of electrical pressure. While the 
voltage of a given electrical supply system 
is practically constant within small limits, 
the voltages of different systems vary con- 
siderably. The voltage maintained most 
frequently by companies furnishing power 
to homes is between 110 and 120. In some 










sections, however, the voltage is 220 to 
240. Home lighting units having a 
power-driven generator and storage 
batteries usually operate at 32 volts. 
The current that flows through an ap- 
pliance is dependent on the voltage, the 
greater the voltage the greater the cur- 
rent. Consequently, if you attempted 
to use a device designed for r10 volts 
on a 220-volt circuit, the flow of cur- 
rent would be excessive and in all 
probability would damage the device. 
Again, if you tried to use a device 
designed for 220 volts on a 110-volt 
circuit, the resulting current would be 
insufficient for proper operation. It is 
essential, therefore, that you know the 
voltage of your current supply. 

In general, heating appliances such 
as the electric smoothing iron, toaster, 
percolator, grill, etc., can be used on 
either direct current or alternating 
current, as long as the voltage is the 

same as that for which the appliance 
was designed. There are a few heating 
devices, however, such as water-heating 
systems which have a thermostatic control 
and automatic switch, that can not be used 
interchangeably on D. C. or A.C. This 
is because the design of the switch mecha- 
nism is different for the two types of cur- 
rent. However, these appliances are in the 
minority, andin general it is safe to say 
that a household type heating device 
will operate equally well on direct cur- 
rent or alternating current, provided, of 
course, that the voltage of the service is 
that for which the device was designed. 
Incandescent lamps are in the same 
classification with heating devices as far as 
interchangeability on A. C. or D. C. cir- 
cuits is concerned. The only thing you 
must be careful of is that the voltage for 
which the lamp was made corresponds to 
the voltage of (Continued on page 177) 





HEN fuel is burned with an in- 

sufficient supply of oxygen 

instead of the production of carbon 

dioxid, which is one-half of the 
products of combustion, a lower oxid of 
carbon is formed, called carbon monoxid. 
Both these gases can produce fatal results 
by suffocation. In an atmosphere con- 
sisting of these gases oxygen is prevented 
from entering the lungs, and suffocation 
results. Carbon dioxid is not a poisonous 
gas. Carbon monoxid acts directly on 
hemoglobin, the coloring matter of the 
blood, producing a compound which is with 
difficulty broken up. The principal pro- 
duction of carbon monoxid in the industries 
is in the manufacture of charcoal and coke. 
Large quantities of carbon monoxid escape 
from the furnaces used for the above pur- 
pose. The forms of carbon monexid which 
are most dangerous are not those produced 
in the industries. The smoke from char- 
coal and coke ovens escapes into the open 
air and is, therefore, rapidly diffused. 

The fatal effects oftenest produced by 
carbon monoxid are in cases where it is 
produced by accident and without any 
purpose. Gas stoves are often used in a 
room without any ventilating appliances. 
Any defect in the burner or in the stove 
which tends to exclude a free supply of 
oxygen may result in the production of 
carbon monoxid in toxic amounts. The 
same is true in the burning of an oil stove. 
Stoves in which coal is burned, especially 
the anthracite variety, are usually fur- 
nished with dampers to limit the supply of 
air, and thus tend to form great volumes of 
carbon monoxid which, as a rule, is safely 
carried off by the stove pipe and chimney. 
If the stove becomes red-hot, as is not 
infrequently the case in very cold weather, 
the carbon monoxid easily leaks through 


When Should One Stop Working? 


N MY article in Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
for August, 1921, on the League for 
Longer Life, I paid a high tribute to 
Dr. Osler. Every one who is at all 

acquainted with the history of medicine 
recognizes the wonderful value of his life’s 
work. In his farewell address, on leaving 
Johns Hopkins, he referred to the wide- 
spread sentiment that a man after sixty is 
practically useless. In my article I said it 
was only as a pleasantry in a brilliant after- 
dinner speech that he had used this idea, 
which attained a publicity he had not 
anticipated. I particularly called atten- 
tion to the fact that he was not the origin- 
ator thereof. 

Soon after this article was published, I 
received a letter from Dr. Edward N. 
Brush, a colleague and friend of Dr. Osler, 
protesting against giving any further 
publicity to this sentiment, because it 
really was an injustice to Dr. Osler, and 
the featuring of it was due to the reporters 
who published abstracts of his address. 

vl 





DR. WILEY gives a timely warning about 


A Menace to Health and Life 


red-hot iron and escapes into the room. 

Carbon monoxid is also produced in the 
burning of a cigar, a cigarette, or a pipe. 
In this way a considerable quantity . of 
carbon monoxid may be taken into the 
lungs, always with deleterious effects, 
though not usually fatal. 

By far the most dangerous source of the 
accidental production of carbon monoxid 
is found in starting automobiles. In such 
cases, when the primer is used there is an 
over-abundant supply of gasolene. This 
gives a much larger amount of carbon to be 
burned than when the car is in motion, 
and thus causes an insufficient supply of 
air. Many fatal results have occurred by 
starting a car in a closed garage. Often 
some little repairs on a car are to be made, 
the engine is started, and thus danger of 
poisoning and asphyxiation both is 
invited. 

The following precautions should always 
be carefully observed in starting a car ina 
garage. In the first place, the car should 
be driven into the garage and never 
backed in. This causes the noxious gases 
to be discharged in the rear next to the 
door. In the second place, no matter what 
the object is in starting the car, before you 
do so the door of the garage should be 
wide open so that the noxious gases may at 
once escape into the air and be diluted so 
as to render them as harmless as possible. 

With these simple precautions one need 
not fear any fatal results, though even in 
these cases there may be some little dis- 
comfort, followed by a headache from 
breathing a little of the carbon monoxid. 

The physiology of carbon monoxid is a 
matter of very considerable interest. The 
oxygen carried in the blood is held in loose 
combination with hemoglobin. No free 
gas can be carried in the blood. It is well 


Dr. Brush felt so keenly about this matter 
that I promised that at some future time 
I would give a place to an article which he 
might prepare on the subject, or that I 
would correct the matter myself. 

In that most interesting book entitled 
“Senescence,” by Dr. G. Stanley Hall, 
former president of Clark University, is 
found the full text of Dr. Osler’s address. 
In order that the readers of Goop HovusE- 
KEEPING may know exactly what Dr. Osler 
said, I am quoting a part of his address: 

“My second fixed idea is the uselessness 
of men above sixty years of age, and the 
incalculable benefit it would be in com- 
mercial, political, and professional life, if 
as a matter of course, men stopped work at 
this age. In that charming novel, ‘The 
Fixed Period,’ Anthony Trollope dis- 
cusses the practical advantages in modern 
life of a return to this ancient usage, and 
the plot hinges on the admirable scheme of 
a college into which at sixty men retired 
for a year of contemplation before a peace- 


known that when the blood stream leayes 
the lungs on its way back to the heart 
and then leaves the heart on its course 
through the body, it is of a bright red color 
When the blood reaches the tissues of the 
body, it gives up its oxygen, which 
uniting with the fuel in the food ang 
tissues, furnishes the body heat. On giving 
up the oxygen and acquiring an equivalent 
of carbon dioxid, the blood changes ¢olg 
and becomes of a bluish tint. The bly 
blood carries back to the lungs the carbon 
dioxid, which is produced by the combys. 
tion above described. The carbon dioxid 
is discharged into the lungs, and oxygen 
takes its place. If carbon monoxid js 
breathed into the lungs, it also forms q 
combination with hemoglobin, but of 
quite a different character. It is much 
more stable than the compound of 
hemoglobin with oxygen or carbon dioxid, 
The blood fails to give up its carbon 
monoxid, and the particle of blood charged 
with carbon monoxid fails to carry away 
from the lungs its quota of oxygen. It, 
therefore, shuts off the supply of oxygen to 
the tissues, thus indirectly poisoning the 
blood and body, and speedily proves 
fatal. 

One well-known form of suicide is by 
breathing illuminating gas. It isn’t the 
illuminating part of the gas that cause 
death. Illuminating gas is produced by 
heating coal in a closed retort with a 
restricted supply of oxygen. The result 
is the production of more or Jess monorid 
gas. The fatal effect is produced by the 
carbon monoxid of the compound. 

If proper attention is given to the above 
brief exposition of the dangers of carbon 
monoxid and the way it produces its fatal 
effect, health and life will be better pr- 
tected. 

















































ful departure by chloroform. That in- 
calculable benefit might follow such 4 
scheme is apparent to any one, who, like 
myself, is nearing the limit, and who has 
made a careful study of the calamities 
which might befall men during the seventh 
and eighth decade. The teacher’s life should 
have three periods—study until twenty- 
five, investigation until forty, professional 
until sixty, at which time I would have him 
retired on a double allowance. Whether 
Anthony Trollope’s suggestion of a college 
and chloroform should be carried out # 
not, I have become a little dubious, as my 
own time is getting so short.” i 

As seen by the above extracts from this 
world-famous address, it was Anthom 
Trollope—and not Dr. Osler—who @ 
vised chloroforming after sixty. a 

The opinion of Dr. Osler that men show 
all retire at sixty is practically in harmony 
with the practise of the Army and Nay 
Departments. (Continued on page 1 5) 
(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box is on page 
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Read what President Harding said about you: 













“The greatest single industry in America is the Campbell's Vegetable Soup is the hearty 

2 and delicious blend o fteen different 

management of the American home, where twen- vegetables, strength-giving beef broth, 

ty million women toil every day of the year, substantial cereals, fresh herbs and dainty 
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without help. We are going to have such advance- 
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provss B Every day in countless homes throughout the land 
¢ is by # Campbell’s Soups are helping to bring this emanci- 
n't the fF pation to the women of America—better food with 
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= Let Campbell’s famous kitchens help you today! 
conor @ Let our French chefs relieve you of all the trouble 
by the ff it takes to make soup that is really delicious. 

e abo | How many housewives have the time to make a soup 
a with thirty-two different ingredients—the choice of 
2 - the whole world’s markets? 





Yet thousands of American families every day eat 
just such a dish when they eat Campbell’s Vegetable 
Soup—wholesome, nourishing, delightful! Enjoy it 
today! 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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Leonarid 


CLEANABLE 
Refrigerator 


“Like a Clean China Dish’”’ 


~ | | 
Saves Food, Time, Work 


The Leonard is a shining example of how scien- 
tific home refrigeration is more than food protec- 
tion. It means better living, better health, 
conservation of women’s time, release from irk- 
some tasks, elimination of waste, saving of money. 
Forty-two years’ achievement have made the 
Leonard pre-eminent. Today one out of every 
six refrigerators sold is made by Leonard. 
One-piece round-cornered food-chamber, triple 
porcelain lined. Ten walls of irisulation. Outside 
icing doors and water cooler, if desired. There 
is a Leonard dealer near you. If you cannot locate 
him, write us. We will see that you are supplied. 
Just Say “Send Catalogue” 
Send for catalogue of 75 
refrigerator sizes and styles, 
actual sample of porcelain 
and Mr. Leonard’s booklet 
—‘‘Selection and Care cf 
Refrigerators.”- There is a 
Leonard size and style to 
suit every purse. 


Grand Rapids 


Refrigerator Company 
402 Clyde Avenue 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Be sure the refrigerator ycu buy 
is made in Grand Rapids — the 
fine furniture center of the world 


C.H. LEONARD, 
pioneer of home re- 
frigeration, who hes 
been responsible for 
many modern refrig- 
erator improvements 
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HEALTH 


and BEA UW 


Exercise and Relaxation 


Relieve Nervousn ess 


By Anna Hazelton Delavan 


ASTE, hurry, worry, irritability, im- 
patience, forebodings, unreasonable de- 
sires and expectations, a lack of interest 

in simple and healthful pursuits, a longing for 
constant excitement, a lack of power of con- 
centration, a dissatisfaction without cause with 
one’s surroundings—these are among the first 
indications of nervousness. 

Are you nervous? Are you worried? Are you 
given to premonitions, to looking for some- 
thing to happen? Or are you just one of those 
to whom so-called ‘‘nervousness” is merely a 
habit; just a mental slackening, a slipping of 
the reins of self-control? 

If you find yourself in the conditions men- 
tioned above, then you can class yourself as a 
sufferer from that great American disease, 
nervousness, that one writer has aptly termed 
Americanitis. 

The first stages of nervousness usually arise 
from starved nerves due to lack of a normal 
supply of fresh air through deep breathing and 
open-air exercise. If you would keep your 
nerves under control, see to it that your blood 
is kept in healthy circulation and well oxygen- 
ated, through proper breathing and through 
exercises which stimulate a forceful circula- 
tion. Let your food be of simple character, 
nourishing and easily digested; and above all 
try to get at least eight hours of restful sleep 
in a well-ventilated room. 

Nervousness is the outward and visible sign 
that the body is absorbing poisons. Whether 
they are the poisons of the waste matter of the 
body, of fatigue, of impure air, of insufficient 
exercise, or of improper diet or overeating, they 
must be eliminated if perfect health is to be 
yours, and if you wish to avoid nervousness. 


Signs of Nervousness 

We find the general forms of nervousness ex- 
pressed in the habit of fidgeting, in the inability 
to sit still, in the useless motions we make at 
the table, clattering the knives, forks, and 
spoons, drumming with the fingers on the 
table; hurrying and pushing and driving gen- 
erally, without any real reason for the hurry, 
save that we are nervous. Now just trace all 
this to its fundamental cause and what is the 
answer? It is merely a bad habit that has been 
acquired, arising largely from lack of self- 
control, lack of thought control. 

Every habit we contract wears a course along 
the nerve path, just as in walking through the 
grass we track out a path for ourselves. So it 
is that a motion, or a habit, persisted in, wears 
its own track along the nerve path, and, auto- 
matically, following the line of least resistance, 
we fall into it. 

In following this line of least resistance, the 
nerves of inhibition—those that we call upon 
to prevent us, or to stop us, from doing any- 
thing—are weakened by disuse. Any nerve, or 
set of nerves, any muscle or set of muscles, in 
fact, any part of the body that is not used, be- 
comes weakened, and after a time atrophies or 
physically shrinks, and eventually is useless. 
Make up your mind that you will control your 
nerves, and through them your body. 

To conquer, or even control your nerves and 
nervousness, the first thing to do is to find a 
sane and wholesome outlet for the nervous 
energy that is now going to waste. If that same 
leakage of nervous energy that manifests itself 
in the so-called nervousness prevalent today 
were to take place in the veins and arteries, and 


permitted the blood to flow away as freely and | 


unconcernedly as we allow our vitality to dis- 


sipate itself needlessly, we should at once cally 
the services of the best physician avails), 
We should heed his every word; we shoyjj 
follow every direction implicitly to the lett 
and we should watch eagerly for the fig 
favorable symptom that would tell us that th. 
leakage was under control, and that the flow » 
life fluid had been arrested. 

Now it is relatively just as important » 
affair when you allow nervousness to get thy 
better of you, when you allow it to control yoy 
so begin now and learn, by means of educa. 
tional exercises, to control the waste; to make 
every little expenditure of nerve force, of 
energy, bring its due result. 


Exercises for Nerve Control 


The following exercises vill lead to the cop. 
trol of the nerves, and through the control of 
the nerves to the strengthening of the will 

Exercise 1. Stand straight, but not stif 
weight over the balls of the feet, holding the 
body in repose. Fix firmly in your mind that 
you are resting, although standing erect. 

Now lift the arms slowly over the head, 
straight up. Join the hands, fingers touching 
Begin to bend forward slowly, holding the 
knees straight but never stiff, making a pivot 
of the waistline. As the body comes forward, 
let the hands and arms drop limply, until they 
touch the knee, then the front of the leg, and 
finally the level of the ankle. 

Exercise 2. In a sitting position, and with 
head held loosely, but not sagging, incline the 
neck as far to the left as possible, then slowly 
to the right. Repeat five times. Now bring the 


chin to the chest, then slowly throw the heal 


as far back as possible, repeating five times. 

Next twist the head first to the left side then 
to the right side as far as possible without 
moving the shoulders, making the effort to 
look at a spot on the wall directly back of you, 
keeping the same spot in view when the heads 
turned to the right as when turned to the left 

Now without moving the shoulders, bend the 
head slowly but firmly to the right until the 
lobe of the ear touches the tip of the right 
shoulder; then reverse the movement and bend 
the head to the left in the same way. Repeat 
five times on each side. 

Then with the shoulders still immovable 
rotate the head slowly in a complete circular 
movement, first dropping it forward, then 
circling slowly to the side, and backward to the 
fullest extent, gradually circling back to the 
first position. Repeat five times to the right 
and five times to the left. 

Exercise 3. Sit in a chair completely relaxeé 
and drop the chest, letting the shoulders droop 
forward; the head completely relaxed incline 
toward the chest; now slowly raise the ches 
swaying the shoulders back until the heat 


hangs limply backward; then by a forwatl® 


swaying of the shoulders bring the head \ 
position without any tension; relax the lef 


shoulder, letting the head hang limply over the 


shoulder; then raise the left shoulder and lowe 


the right, repeating the movement five times” 
both sides. Put no tension in the neck or upp § 
spine. The relaxed head is carried entirely bye 


the movement of the shoulders. 


Now drop the chest, letting the shoulders F 


hang forward as above; slowly roll the shoulders 
to the left, back, right and front, again lettint 
the head be carried limply in a circle by th 
shoulders. The eyelids and muscles of the 
are wholly relaxed also throughout the 
exercise. Repeat entire exercise ten times. 
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Emergency Hot Water Bottles—If you 
have no hot water bottles at hand, try filling 
Mason jars with hot water. You will find it 
an excellent substitute. Mrs. G. B., O. 


Cleaning of Wild Ducks Made Easy —We 
always dread the expression of disdain with 
which the cook greets us when we announce 
with a hollow sort of brightness in our voice, 
“Wild ducks, Mary, won’t that be a treat?”— 
and then for peace’ sake, this one of us, at least, 
has always plucked them herself. Desperation 
forced me to a better way. I removed the feet, 
the big part of the wing, and the head. I slit 
the breast carefully, so as not to break the 
flesh, then put my two first fingers under the 
skin, and found that it slipped off neatly, like 
a glove, from the legs, wings, and neck. Be- 
hold my duck in his bare skin in five minutes. 
Cleaning him is almost a pleasure after such a 
discovery. To cook him, roll him in flour to 
keep his moisture, lay two strips of bacon on 
his manly breast, and a lump of shortening 
on his bosom. Cook him three-quarters of an 
hour in a covered pan, and see your husband 
stare when you say, “‘No trouble at all.” 

F. F., Can. 


Children’s Coats—I wonder how many 
mothers know that children’s chinchilla coats 
can be cleaned at home. I first found a way 
when my brother took my small son to a foot- 
ball game and gave him a stick of candy. The 
front of the coat looked as if it could never be 
cleaned. However, I put the coat on the 
ironing board, and using soap flakes, went 
over it with a small scrubbing brush. Next, 
using clear warm water and a cloth, I went 
over it again. Finally, I rubbed it dry with 
another cloth. Since then that coat has had 
many scrubbings, and each time come out like 
new. Even after the nap had worn off in places, 
it fluffed up what remained and improved the 
appearance. Mrs. J. N. P., O. 


Baby’s Door Knob—I have saved many 
steps by nailing an empty spool low enough on 
the outside of the screen door for my baby to 
reach when on the porch. Mrs. W. A. S., Ga. 


Refreshments for Babies—At a shower 
recently, there were several babies of the 
toddling age with their mothers, and when 
refreshments came, some were fed nibbles of 
tich cake and ice, while others teased for it. 
I noticed one little tot who sat down con- 
tentedly with a piece of cold toast that her 
mother had brought with her from home. * 

Mrs. C. A. H., Cal. 


More Drawer Space—Drawer space __ is 
scarce in my household, and so I have devised 
4 means of making more efficient use of what 
Ihave. In the front of each large drawer I 
tack a strip of pockets as deep as the drawer, 
and with compartments of different widths. 
In these pockets I keep the children’s handker- 
chiefs, stockings, soft collars, folded neckties, 
ribbons, and all the other small things that 
make hopeless confusion unless they are kept 
in boxes or in small separate drawers of their 
own. The rest of the drawer is still available 
for larger articles, Mrs. V. L. W. Mass. 


the House 
Good Housekeeping Institute 


EAL discoveries are still wanted. Help your neighbor by telling 

us your short cuts, your step-and-time-saving ideas. One dollar 
will be paid for each suggestion printed. Will you help us by always 
enclosing a stamped, addressed envelop rather than merely a stamp 
when you wish the return of unavailable material? This will save much 
time for us and simplify that part of our workin alarge measure. Address 
Good Housekeeping Institute, 105 West 39th Street, New York City 


An Efficient Bathroom—lI find that my 
bathroom is kept in better order when I pro- 
vide a towel bar for each member of the fam- 
ily, with two rust-proof hooks at the side of 
each bar. One hook is for the tooth brush, 
and one for the wash cloth, which always has 
a tape sewed in one corner for hanging it up. 
On another wall, I keep one or two towel bars 
for guests, and in an inconspicuous corner I 
have a hook for my cleaning cloth, which is 
hemmed with a loop for hanging. Beside the 
cleaning cloth is a nail for the scrubbing brush, 
and in the medicine closet is a shelf reserved 
for cleaning powder and soap. I step into the 
bathroom on my morning cleaning round, and 
find all my materials at hand, with no need to 
waste steps collecting them. 

Mrs. V. L. W., Mass. 








Training the Baby—A cheap enamel cus- 
pidor was of invaluable aid while I was training 
my baby to regular habits. As a wee infant of 
a few months, supported in my lap, the wide 
sloping edges of the cuspidor were perfectly 
comfortable for her. When she was old enough 
to use a nursery chair at home, there was still 
the problem of accommodating her when I 
visited, or went on trips, where her chair was 
not available. I found that I could slip the 
cuspidor in my little leather handbag, and 
carried it along with perfect ease. It was 
invaluable on shopping trips where there were 
no conveniences but the dirty public toilets, 
and on motor journeys where the baby could 
use the cuspidor without making it necessary 
to stop the car. Mrs. V. L. W., Mass. 

























To Prevent Piano Keys From Sticking — 
I have a simple method of keeping my piano 
keys from sticking in damp weather. I stretch 
an extension cord from the light socket to the 
piano, remove the front panel of my upright, 
just above the pedals, and burn a low power 
light inside the piano until the parts are dried 
out. A friend lifts the top of her grand piano 
a little way and keeps a small light burning 
just above the strings during the entire damp 
season. It is important that the light bulb be 
suspended in such a way as to touch no part 
of the works, because it might scorch the wood 
or the felt. Mrs. V. L. W., Mass. 


To Adjust Shoulder Straps—Now that the 
dresses are cut low at the shoulders, it is quite 
difficult to keep lingerie straps from showing 
even with the use of lingerie clasps. A 
good remedy is to make a narrow strap of your 
dress material (about an inch and a half wide), 
and sew one end near the neck of the shoulder 
seam, allowing it to extend across the shoulder 
and fasten with a snap. Place the various 
straps through this and snap, thus holding 
them in place. Miss E. McE., Ga. 


Toy Box—I wanted a convenient place for 
my little boy to keep his blocks and smaller 
toys, so I took an empty canned goods box, 
put the cover on hinges, fastened casters in the 
bottom, and did it all over with a walnut var- 
nish stain, This not only is a help in keeping 
nursery toys from being littered, but also 
teaches him a good lesson in neatness. 

Mrs W. A. H., Pa. 
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McCutcheon’s 


New Dress Fabrics 


Fresh from the finest looms of Europe 
and America, these fascinating new 
fabrics make their colorful debut at 
McCutcheon’s. Here are Spring’s 
favorite materials just waiting to be 
made into delightful frocks for the 
sunny days soon to come. And 
their quality justifies all the time and 
smartness they’ll inspire you to put 
into their making. 

Let us send you samples. For you must 


see their colors and distinctive patterns to 
know how beautiful these fabrics are. 


Dress Cretonnes and Chintz: An array of 
French, English and American fabrics in 
small, medium and large patterns. Unusual 
designs and very colorful. 65c to $1.50 a yd. 
Printed Voiles and Crepes: Soft in weave 
and admirably suited to the draped models 
now so fashionable. Hundreds of various 
designs in new and interesting color com- 
Dia thant: 52 75 to $1.50 a yd. 
Cotton “‘Canton Crepe’’: In all the pop- 
ular shades including white and_ black. 
36 Ie WIdE ats 2k. 
French Flannels: Very fashionable for 
sport or street dresses. In plain shades, and 
a host of checks, plaids and stripes. 27 to 
54 in. wide, at... $1.65 to $5.75 a yd. 


Ginghams: New embroidered and Jacquard 
effects as well as the ever popular checks and 
broken plaids in many color combinations 
and all the plain shades. Priced as follows: 
Lorraine Ginghams—32 in. wide..50c a yd. 
McCutcheon Ginghams—32 in. wide 


scessceretasesuisdleducese eriaisacutideccaes 75c a yd. 
D & J Anderson Ginghams—32 in. 
WIE Kick cecae $1.25 to $2.50 a yd. 


English Prints: Scores of new patterns in 
this imported fabric. The small quaint fig- 
ures make it ideal for children’s, misses’ and 
women’s dresses. It is also charming for cur- 
tains and cushions. 32 in. wide, at 55c¢ a yd. 


Send for Samples 


Just write and let us know what 
fabrics you want to see, and 
samples will be mailed at once. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Department No. 66 


345—5th Avenue, New York City 
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ATURE made cow’s milk 
quite different from human 
milk. And yet cow’s milk is the 
only practical substitute we have 
for human needs. 


The digestive power of the infant is 
far more delicate than that of the 
calf *-which is the reason why plain 
cow’s milk frequently disagrees 
with babies and why they do not al- 
ways get the full benefit of the milk. 


“Gelatinized Milk” for Infants 


Medical science prescribes various 
modifications for rendering the milk 
more easily digestible. A most valu- 
able discovery for this purpose is 
“Gelatinized” milk —the addition of 
one level tablespoonful of Knox 


Sparkling Gelatine to one quart of 
milk. 


Soak the gelatine in '/, cup of the cold milk 
5 minutes. Place the cup in boiling water 
stirring until gelatine is fully dissolved; 
then add this dissolved gelatine to the quart 
of cold milk or regular formula. Ask your 
physician about this. 

“Gelatinizing” the milk prevents the exces- 
sive curding in the infant stomach. The 
value of any food is the amount that can be 
beneficially absorbed by the body. Plain, 
granulated gelatine increases the food value 
of milk by insuring its digestibility and by 
adding an abundance of the natural pro- 
tein, lysine, necessary to healthy growth 
and strength in children. 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


is valuable also for growing children, and 
for anyone suffering from any digestive dis- 
turbance. In combination with your own 
fruits and fruit juices, fresh or preserved, 
and with eggs, vegetables, or other whole- 
some foods, it adds nutritive value and ease 
of digestibility. 


Free Book on the Health 
Value of Gelatine 


The findings of the scientific investigation, 
revealing the great importance of Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine in.the human diet, have 
been collected in a booklet, “The Health 
Value of Gelatine.’ This together with 
“Dainty Desserts” and “‘Food Economy 

will be mailed you free, upon receipt of 
4 cents for postage and your grocer’s name. 


Health Dept., 
Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 
140 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N. Y. 
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WiLety*s 


Question - Box 


Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be answered 
by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelope accompanies your ; 
request. No exceptions can be made to this rule. Prescriptional 
advice can not be given, nor can samples be analyzed. Address Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley, Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation, and Health, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


Just the Nature of the D*® WILEY has prepared for dis- 

tribution an important series of 
pamphlets: for children, ‘Artificial 
Foods for Infants,” and “The Feed- some and palatable 
ing of Older Children”; for adults, 
“Constipation,” “Reducing Weight,” 
“Increasing Weight,” and “Diet in 
Pregnancy and Lactation.” 
pamphlets will be sent for five cents 
in stamps each and a stamped, 
addressed envelope. All those inter- 
In ested in health should send a stamped 
self-addressed envelope for the ques- 
tionnaire designed for The League 
With its aid, your 
exact physical condition may be 
determined and improvement made 


Animal 


Our boy was four years 
old the roth of last Sep- 
tember. He is large for 
his age and is extremely 
active. He seems to be 
very nervous, and it is 
impossible for him to sit 
quietly. If he is told to 
sit down, he works his 
face into different shapes, 
makes different sorts of 
noises with his mouth, or 
plays with his hands. 
fact, all his movements 
are of the nervous sort. 
He invariably runs_ in- 
stead of walking. His 
general health condition 
is good. He takes a nap 
every day from one and 
a half to two hours. He is 
in bed every night by 
eight-thirty. Can you give me any advice how 
to overcome his extreme nervous condition? 


Mrs. W. A., Okla. 


I do not think your boy has any trouble 
with his nerves. He is simply supplied with 


for Longer Life. 


| . . 

}an over-abundance of vitality. I have two 
| at home much older now than yours, who have 
| been going on in that way ever since they were 


big enough to walk. It is not any trouble with 
their nerves. They just can’t keep still. It is 


' the nature of the brute. It is splendid vitality 


bubbling forth all the time. You should be 
glad that your boy is so wide awake and vigor- 
ous and that he sleeps well both night and 
day. 


A Very Happy Effect 


I noticed in one of your articles to omit foods 


I rich in carbohydrates during pregnancy and 
| lactation. This is my third baby in three years, 
j and each baby seems to make me stronger and 


healthier, although all my life I have been frail 
and delicate. Mrs. C. B. B., Conn. 


Bearing children is a perfectly normal con- 
dition and in your case it has seemed to be ex- 
actly the thing you needed to activate all the 
organs and glands which control metabolism. 
If our women were properly brought up and 


i obeyed the laws of Nature they would all be 
| benefited in health and strength by maternity. 


I have only warned against eating excessive 
quantities of sugar and starch and against the 
over-eating of candies. confections, and sweet- 
ened desserts. You will find in my leaflet “Diet 
in Pregnancy and Lactation,” in detail the 
nature and quantity of food required. The 
normal exercise of your procreative organs has 


! been a great benefit to you. It would be to 


every woman if all would obey the laws of good 
living and if their mothers for successive gener- 
ations before them had done the same thing. 


It Does Not Diminish Its Nutritive Value 


Kindly let me know if there is the same nour- 
ishment in a quart of good milk which has been 
converted into buttermilk by the use of a lactose 
tablet as in the milk in the natural state? I 
have been advised to drink buttermilk as a cure 
for fermentation and the resultant gas. What is 


your opinion on this? : i 
Miss L. W., N. J. 


The nutritive properties of milk are not 
reduced by the addition of a lactic acid ferment. 
The amount of sugar in the milk is slightly 
diminished, and the amount of lactic acid 
proportionately increased. The soured milk 
has some valuable properties not possessed 
by sweet milk. It has less tendency to pro- 
mote constipation. “Artificially soured milk” 


is a better name than 
“buttermilk” for this 
product. It is a whole- 


beverage. Many people 
like it better than the 
sweet milk. Soured milk 
also is supposed by 
some authorities to di- 
minish intestinal fer. 
mentation. This theory, 
however, is not well 
confirmed by scientific 
evidence. The lactic 
acid bacillus, sometimes 
called Bulgarian Bacil- 
lus, it is claimed grows 
so vigorously that the 
other organisms in the 
colon are smothered. While soured milk 
undoubtedly does good, it is not, perhaps, in 
this particular way. 


These 


Not the Right Cause 


Is it true that eating figs causes tapeworm? I 
have heard two different people say this, and it 
has been the cause of my refraining from eating 
something I am very fond of. 

Mrs. J. W.C., Mass. 


Unless figs are contaminated with the eggs 
of the tapeworm, the eating thereof does not 
cause the disease. Tapeworms produce im- 
mense numbers of eggs. These eggs when 
voided may retain their vitality for a long 
while. Figs are prepared in the Near East 
under conditions which are not at all as sani- 
tary as they should be. I believe that figs 
which are prepared in this country are much 
more desirable from a sanitary point of view. 
If you have any fear about the matter, heat 
the figs through and through to the tem- 
perature of boiling water for five minutes. 
This temperature will kill any germs or eggs 
which the figs may carry. All kinds of intes- 
tinal worms, including the tapeworm, come 
from eggs which are doubtless introduced 
through the mouth. Infants and young chil- 
dren, who eat everything, no matter what it 
is, and at least put everything in their mouths, 
and whose power of resistance is usually less 
than that of grown people, are more likely to 
become infected. 


Not Half So Good As the Old 

I am enclosing an advertisement of Nu Grape 
appearing in today’s paper. I am also mailing 
you a bottle sold in the open market here, plainly 
stating on the label that it is artificially flavored 
and colored. Do you not think this is a great 
injustice to the children and women buying it 
and thinking it is grape juice. ; 

Mrs. J. E. B. T., Fla. 

I fear the advertisement of Nu Grape is likely 
to mislead the purchaser in spite of the state- 
ment that it is a synthetic product. I notice 
a fine bunch of grapes pictured on each side 
of the bottle. I am somewhat amused at this 
statement: “Keep a sharp eye on the Nu 
Grape bottle. It is our three-ringed trade- 
mark guarantee of the real thing, and there 
are many imitations.” This is the perfection 
of advertising sarcasm; namely, that imitation 
of a real product itself has numerous imitations. 
Why shouldn’t they? The marketing of this 
product is illegal under the Food and Drugs 
Act and also under the laws of most of 
the states. It isa purely synthetic product 
and never saw a vineyard or a grape. 
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Cantilever Stores 


Cut this out for reference « 


_f1 Orpheum Arcade 
ti bala Silk Shop, 15.N. Pearl St. 


997 Hamilton St. 
seta Bendheim’s, 1902 Eleventh Ave, 


Agheville—Pollock's 
Atlanta—126 Peachtree Arcade 
itlantic City—2019 Boardwalk (Shelburne) 
Baltimore—325 North Charles St. 
Bangor—John Conners Shoe Co, 
Berkeley—The Booterie 
Binghamton—Parlor City Shoe Co. 
Birmingham—219 North 19th St. 
Boston—Newbury St. cor, Clarendon St. 
port — 1025 Main St, (2nd floor) 
itr 516 Fulton St. (Primrose Bidg.) 
Buffalo—641 Main St. 
Butte—Hubert Shoe Co. 
Canton, 0.—H. M. Horton Co, 
Cedar Rapids—The Killian Co. 
Charleston, $. C.—J. F. Condon & Sons 
Charleston, W. Va.—Jobn Lee Shoe Co. 
Charlotte—226 North Tryon St. 
(30E. Randolph St. (Room 502) 
Chicago—) 1050 Leland (near Broadway) 
{835 E, 6ist St., Cor, Drexel Ave. 
Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co, 
Cleveland—1705 Euclid Ave. 
Colorado Springs—-Wulff Shoe Co. 
Columbus, 0.—104 E. Broad St. (at 3rd) 
Dallas—Volk Bros. Co. 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Denver—224 Foster Bldg. 
Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co. 
Detroit—41 E. Adams Ave. - 
Duluth—107 W. First St. (near Ist Ave. W.) 
Elmira—C. W. O'Shea 
Erie—Weschler Co., 910 State St. 
Evanston—North Shore Bootery 
Evansville—310So. 3rd St. (near Main) 
Fall River—D. F. Sullivan 
Fargo—Hall-Allen Shoe Co. 
Fort Wayne—Mathias App's Sons 
Fort Worth—Washer Bros. 
Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co. 
Greenville—Pollock's — 
Hagerstown—Bikle's Shoe Shop 
Harrisburg—26 No. 3rd St. (Second floor) 
Hartford—Trumbull & Church Sts. 
Haverhill—McGregor's, 21 Washington Sq. 
Holyoke—Thos. S. Childs, 275 High St. 
Houston—205 Foster-Bank Commerce Bldg. 
Huntington, W. Va.—McMahon-Diehl 
Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & Co. 
Ithaca—Rothschild Bros. 
Jacksonville—Golden's Bootery 
Jersey City—Bennett’s, 411 Central Ave. 
Kalamazoo—The Bell Shoe House 
Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bldg. 
Kingston—E. T. Stelle & Son 
Knorville—Spence Shoe Co. 
Lancaster, Pa.—Boyd's, 5 E. King St. 
Lawrence, Mass.—G. H. Woodman 
Lewiston—Lamey-Wellehan. 110 Lisbon St. 
Lexington, Ky.—Denton, Ross, Todd Co. 
Lincoln—Mayer Bros. Co. $ 
Long Beach, Calif.—Farmers’ Bank Bidg. 
Los Angeles—505 New Pantages Bldg. 
Louisville—Boston Shoe Co. 
Lowell—The Bon Marche 
Lynchburg—Isbell- Bowman Co. 
Madison—Family Shoe Store 
Mansfield—Brownell Shoe Co. 
Memphis—28 No. Second St. 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolis—25 Eighth St. South 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y.—A. J. Rice & Co. 
Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons 
Newark—897 Broad St. (2nd floor) 
New Bedford—Olympia Shoe Shop 
Newburgh—G. A. C. Van Beuren 
New Haven—153 Court St. (2nd floor) 
New Orleans—109 Baronne St. (Room 200) 
Newport, R. I.—Sullivan's, 226 Thames St. 
New Rochelle— Ware's 
New York—14 W. 40th St. (opp. Public Library) 
Norfolk—Ames & Brownley 
Oakland—205 Henshaw Bldg. 
Oklahoma City—The Boot Shop 
Omaha—1708 Howard St. 
Pasadena—378 E. Colorado St. 
Paterson—10 Park Ave. (at Erie Depot 
Peoria—Lehmann Bldg. (Room 203) 
Philadelphia—1300 Walnut St. 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 
Pittsfield—Wm. Fahey, 234 North St 
Plainfield—M. C. Van Arsdale 
Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co. 
Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St. 
Poughkeepsie—Louis Schonberger 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Reading—Sig. S. Schweriner 
Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle 
Roanoke—I. Bachrach Shoe Co. 
Rochester—257 Main St. (3rd floor) 
Rockford—D. J. Stewart & Co. 
St. Joseph, Mo.—216 N. 7th (Arcade Bldg.) 
St. Louis—516 Arcade Bidg. (opp. P. 0.) 
St. Paul—43 E. 5th St. (Frederic Hotel) 
St. Petersburg—W. L, Tillinghest 
Sacramento—208 Ochsner Bidg., K near 7th 
Saginaw —Goeschel-Kuiper Co. 
Salt Lake City—Walker Bros Co. 
San Diego—The Marston Co. 
San Francisco—Phelan Bidg. (Arcade) 
Santa Barbara—Smith’'s Bootery 
Savannah—Globe Shoe Co. - 
Schenectidy—445 State St. 
Scranton—Lewis & Reilly 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 
Shreveport— Phelps Shoe Co, 
Sioux City—The Pelletier Co. 
Sioux Falis—The Bee Hive 
South Bend—Ellsworth Store 
Spokane—The Crescent 
Springfield, Mass.—Forbes & Wallace 
Stamford—L. Spelke & Son 
Syracuse—121 West Jefferson St. 
Tacoma—255 So. 1ith St. (Fidelity Trust Bldg.) 
Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co. 
Topeka—The Pelletier Store 
Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 
Troy—35 Third St. (2nd floor) 
Tulsa—Lyon’s Shoe Store 
Utica—28 & 30 Blandina St., Cor, Union 
Washington—1319 F. Street 
Waterbury—Howland-Hughes Co. 
heeling—Geo. R. Taylor Co. 
Wichita— Rorabaugh's 
Williamsport John B. Irvin 
Wilmington, Del.-Kennard-Pyle 
orcester—J. C. MacInnes Co. 
Yonkers—22 Main St. 
Youngstown—B. McManus Co. 
Agencies in 425 other cities 
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She declares that 


foot health and comfort 
are essential to beauty 


ADAME ANNA PAVLOWA 
studies the care of her grace- 
ful, active feet and has 

learned much that is interesting and 
helpful to other women. She be- 
lieves that a sense of well-being in 
one’s feet is really the first essential 
to normality and happiness. In a 
‘recent interview in the “New York 
Sun”, Anna Pavlowa declared that 
no woman can be really attractive 
when her shoes hurt her, because it 
shows in her face. 

Like many other leading women, 
Madame Pavlowa is a staunch believer in 
the flexible-arch, naturally shaped shoe. 
In a recent letter to the Morse & Burt 


Company, makers of the Cantilever Shoe, 
she says: 


“Everyone should dance, for expres- 
sion and exercise; even your walk should 
be free and graceful and strong.’ And it 
can be in a.shoe that is flexible like the 
Cantilever. In such a shoe, miles of 
walking only serve to make the foot 
muscles more lithe and vigorous.” 
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Because the foot is flexible, composed of 
twenty-six small bones surrounded.and held in 
arched formation by a network of muscles, 
the Cantilever Shoe is made with a flexible 
arch. The Cantilever Shoe gives these foot 
muscles free play, allows them to strengthen 
through exercise, so that they can hold the 
small bones of the foot in a strong, springy 
arch. Circulation is freer and walking is more 
enjoyable as a result of the shoe’s flexibility. 








at Dancer Lavlowa 
and the Cantilever Shoe 
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With natural lines, moderate heel and trimly rounded 
toe, the Cantilever gives your feet wonderful com- 
fort. And the heel is set to distribute the body-weight 
evenly over the foot so that there is no undue strain 
on any weak point. Added to this is the restful aid 
afforded by the flexible arch of the shoe, which 
curves up to fit the exact contour of the foot arch 
and support it on the inner and weaker side. 

There are attractive Cantilever Shoes to com- 
plete every costume: good looking oxfords, pretty 
strap pumps and serviceable boots. They are made 
of fine quality leathers, in fashionable colors and 
in black. You will like the neat and stylish ap- 
pearance of Cantilevers equally as much as their real 
comfort. 


Go to the nearest Canulever store and ask to try 
on a pair. In every community, just one dealer is 
selected to sell Cantilever Shoes, (except in New 
York and Chicago, where several stores are located 
in convenient parts of the city.) If you do not find 
a nearby dealer in the partial list at the left, write 
to Morse & Burt Co.,2 Carlton Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y, 
They will send you the name of the Cantilever 
dealer nearest you, and enclose an informative 
booklet on feet and shoes. 


antilever 
Shoe | 


Cantilever Shoes are worn by promi- 
nent women everywhere and are off- 
cially endorsed by Leading Women’s 
Colleges, Women’s Clubs, Public 
Health Authorities, Physicians, Osteopaths, Directors 
of Physical Education, Editors and other authorities. 





In using advertisements see page © 87 
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SANI-SEAT 


EverWuite Sant-Seat fits any standard size 
bowl, measuring 5 2" from center to center of 
post holes — 16 '"" center of post line to outside 
tim of bowl. Processed with all-white Pyralin, 
even to solid brass hinges. Guaranteed 5 years. 


‘The Jast word in 
White Seats 


For that all-white bath- 
room! Here, at last, is the 
ideal seat at a price well 
within the reach of all. 
















The Ever Wuite Sant-Seat is 
specially processed with Ivory 

yralin—even to the hinges— 
making an immaculate white 
surface, cleaned in a jiffy and 
so tough and elastic that we 
guarantee it for five years. 










Saves you $3 to $5 
at Master Plumbers’ 








Your plumber sells the Ever WuiTe 
Sani-Seat for only $12—$3 to $5 
less than like quality to be had 
elsewhere. Ask him for the Ever- 
WuiTe or send us his name 
and we will see that you get it. 
Illustrated booklet on request. 














MUSHROOM | 


eG wel ered 
Stops the leak 






One piece of pure live gum, 
shaped like a mushroom. 
Fits down into the valve 
Permanently stops all 
trickle and waste from the 
toilet tank. Guaranteed 3 
lasts much longer. 


$1.25 each 


$1.50 in Canada 











years 









Ask your plumber 










- 


anger 
H12 SpringGarden St. Philadelphia 
Quality Plumbing Specialties for 18 Years 
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For -RMerriment on 
By 


‘THE Irish parties Elaine has planned in the 

past for Goop HoUuSEKEEPING have been 
in demand, not only for St. Patrick’s Day, but 
for the whole year round. Therefore, this time 
she decided to make the suggestions adaptable 
for use on any sort of social occasion—a 
luncheon, a tea, or a party—and for any month 
of the season. 

This ‘‘Ireland-Forever” party contains ideas 
for ‘All Ireland” decorations, including 
Killarney roses; the famous one-horse shay; 
the blarney stone; the rocky road to Dublin; 
the Irish pigs; shamrocks and everything. 
Also, ideas are given for Rainbow and Pot- 
O’-Gold place-cards, with original Irish verses; 
Irish Fairies game, and Emerald Isle menu. 

The ‘Frozen-Heart Valentine” party, de- 
scribed in full in the January Goop HovuseE- 
KEEPING, is suitable for a party or dance at 
home, fora school or fora church. The instruc- 
tions include invitations; Frozen-Heart Deco- 
rations and Posters; Riddles in Rhyme for the 
Valentines; “To Your Affinity, This Way”; 
and the “Sharp Turn Ahead” game. 

Last month, Elaine announced a party for 

George Washington’s Birthday that is suitable 
not only for that day, but for any patriotic 
}occasion. This party, “The Dantes of Colonial 
| Days,” is adaptable for a party or dance at 
home or for a school or club, and includes also 
a money-making idea for a church society. 

The instructions include suggestions for 
invitations; instructions for making Colonial 


Elaine Offers a 


ELAINE, Entertainment 


IRELAN,D-FOREVER, PARTY 


St. Patrick’s Day 
Editor 


costumes of crépe paper; ideas for decorations, 
and for ‘*The World And All” Grab Bag. Since 
the instructions for making the Colonial cos- 
tumes of crépe paper have to be sent separately, 
it would facilitate their delivery if a self- 
addressed and stamped envelope were sent 
with each request for the party. 

Much as she would like to do it, Elaine has 
found it impossible to plan individual parties. 
This is because the requests have grown to such 
volume that prompt service can be given only 
by confining It to parties which are prepared a 
reasonable time in advance. 

The suggestions available have been planned 
to cover every seasonable form of entertaining. 
There are musical, literary, and artistic ideas 
for the Club Hostess; Bridge Parties, both 
formal and informal; Bride’s Shower sugges- 
tions that may be adapted to a luncheon, a tea, 
or an announcement party; Dinner-Table Talk 
and Decorations adaptable from the Thanks- 
giving Suggestions to any winter dinner party; 
Birthday Party Suggestions for All Ages; 
Suggestions for Commencement Parties; anda 
“Song of the Nations” party for children that 
is both instructive and amusing. 

Instructions for the ‘‘Ireland-Forever” party; 
for the “Dames of Colonial Days” dance; or 
the ‘Frozen-Heart Valentine” party, and for 
any of the seasonable suggestions mentioned 
above will be sent upon receipt of ten cents 
in stamps for each party, addressed to Elaine, 
Goop HovusEKEEPING, New York City. 


Prize for Your 


Most Successful Party 


HAT is it that makes a party a success or 
a failure? What is that intangible, subtle 
difference between a party that carries every- 
one along in a whirl of jollity and one that lags 
and jerks in a helpless manner? This is what 
every hostess wants to know, and it has oc- 
curred to Elaine that among the readers of 
Goop HousEKEEPING there are many who have 
original ideas for making parties interesting 
and full of fun, ideas that would be helpful to 
others. So Elaine is asking every hostess to 
send in ideas for parties that she has planned 
or given that have original suggestions, or 
that she has found most successful. 
Each month, one or more of these suggested 


parties will be published in this department. 
Goop HovusrKeePInc will pay five dollars for 
each plan accepted, reserving the right of pub- 
lication. 

In sending your suggestions, please write 
only on one side of the paper, give your name 
and address very clearly; and if you wish 
unused material returned, enclose a stamped 
and addressed envelope. If you do not wish 
your name used in the magazine, please men- 
tion this when sending suggestions. 

All communications should be addressed to 
Elaine, Entertainment Editor, in care of GooD 
HOUSEKEEPING, 119 West goth Street, New 
York City, New Yerk 
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DOLLARS —of 
wear and tear on 
clothes! 
HOURS—of back 
breaking work! 
YEARS— of sap- 
ping your youth! 
Isn’t it worth a 
cent or two more 
a week, to save 
all these? 














ow much do- you pay to get c othes clean ? 





Real Naptha! You can tell 
by the smell 





The original and genuine naptha soap, 
in the red-and-green wrapper. Buy 
it in the convenient ten-bar carton. 








THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


An awful price—some women do! Hours of exhausting, 
overheating work, using their strength to rub, rub, rub the 
dirt away. Don’t they know they can save it by using 
Fels-Naptha Soap? 

And what about the clothes?—the children’s rompers, 
blouses and dresses that take so much of your time and 
effort to make, or your money to buy. When they get the 
dirt ground in, as they quickly will, do you rub them clean 
at the expense of the fabric and colors? 

Hard rubbing costs too much in both health and clothes! 

The better, easier, and cheaper way is to put Feis-Naptha 
at work. The wonderful dirt-loosening ability of the real 
naptha takes the place of hard rubbing. It not only saves 
your strength—it saves the wear and tear on clothes because 
it safely makes the dirt let go by soaking. 

And you have that deeper, sweeter Fels-Naptha Cleanliness! 

Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha. It is more 
than soap. It is more than soap and naptha. It is the 
exclusive Fels-Naptha blending of splendid soap and real 
naptha that gives you the benefit of these two great safe 
cleaners at the same time, and in one economical bar. 

Get Fels-Naptha for cleaner, more healthful clothes. 
It pays! 


PROV the saving value of Fels-Naptha. Send 2c in stamps for 
sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. 








In using advertisements see page 0 


© 1924, Fels & Co. 
Philadelphia 


















New Way 
to Make 

Moncey 

at Home 


Men and women all over the 
country are _ turning = spare 
hours into dollars in the most 













Beautiful Art Novelties, 

decorated at home, bring 

an income of from $3.00 
#0 $70.00 @ day. 






































































delightful way imaginable by 
decorating Art Novelties at 
home. 


They have found the way to 
success in this fascinating work 
through membership in the na 
tional organization known as 
Fireside Industries. This or- 
ganization makes it amazingly 
easy for any one to enter the 
Art Novelty field and establish 
an independent business either 
in a home studio or Gift shop. 


No Special Ability Required 


It is not necessary to have any artistic 
training or experience in order to join 
Fireside Industries. Each member is 
taught how to do the work through a 
wonderfully simple and _ fascinating 
course of instruction by mail. A com- 
plete plan of operation is also furnished 
so that it is simply a matter of following 
the directions. Earnings are GUAR- 
ANTEED. All sorts of attractive articles 
can be decorated, such as candlesticks, 
wooden tays, copper and brass novelties, 
hand-painted furniture, parchment lamp 
shades, greeting cards, photographs and 
batik scraps, pillow-tops, ete. A com- 
plete outfit is given to each member 
FREE. 

Beautiful Book—FREE 


An opportunity for new members to 
join Fireside Industries is now offered. 
As the openings are limited, however, it 
is necessary to send at once for the FREE 
BOOK that explains all about the work, 
the co-operative benefits and the GUAR- 
ANTFED earning plan. Just mail the 
coupon, enclosing 2c stamp, at once. 


OO 
Fireside Industries, Dept. 242, Adrian, Mich. 


cate eh HE CDT ene ee ee ee ee eS Se ee Se a 
4 Fireside Industries, 
FRB | Devt. 242, Adrian, Michigan 
ie 48) Please send me FREE, the 
: 4 book of Fireside Industries, 

—~ | explaining your plan of mak- 
ing money at home in Art Novelty Deco- 
ration, with guaranteed earnings. I en- 
close 2c stamp. 















DRESS FORM 


DUPLICATES YOUR EXACT FIGURE 
> BRINGS Perfect fitting dresses cast/y and 


IT TO 


quickly reproduced. Makes dress- 
making a pleasure and satisfaction. As 
necessary for /¢ting as the sewing 
machine for sewing. es 

Adjustable and Collapsible 
The Neck, Shoulders, Bust, Waist, Hips 


and Skirt are each independently adjust- 
able so that it will exactly reproduce any 


Trial. if unsatisfactory, return form 
and we will gladly refund your $3 


Order an *‘Acme’’ Form today or write 
for Catalogue with detailed injormation. 


ACME SALES CO., Dept. 2-0 
380 Throop Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
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Mothers-to-be 


and the Mothers of Wee Babies 


Conducted by 
Josephine Hemenway Kenyon, M. D. 


of the Health and 


EAR Members 

a.) Happiness Club: 

We are making a special fight in this 
country to prevent the present generation of 
children from developing rickets. This queer 
condition is not a disease caused by germs, nor 
is it communicable, nor is it acutely painful. 
It develops very slowly. When you find signs 
of it in a child you know that there has not been 
the right proportion of food stuffs given him 
and that the normal development of hard bone 
in the body has been interfered with, or that in 
some way he has been deprived of sunlight. 
Our more recent knowledge of rickets or 
rachitis, to give it the medical name—has come 
through the discovery of the curative agents— 
sunlight, the ultraviolet rays of artificial light, 
and the substances in cod liver oil and egg-yolk 
which exercise a profound influence over the 
calcium and phosphorus in our bodies. In 
Letter 1, Series 1, we stressed the diet for the 
mother, because the food a mother eats dur- 
ing pregnancy and nursing affects the child. 

Rickets in a tiny baby is shown by a soften- 
ing of the bone in the back part of the skull— 
it becomes almost as soft as parchment. The 
fontanel (soft spot on the top of a child’s head) 
does not close by the eighteenth month as it 
should. The teeth may be late in coming. The 
bones of the chest may show a depression at 
the tip of the sternum, and the midchest will be 
pulled in at each deep breath. Mothers should 
watch for this, as it often shows as an early 
sign of rickets even in plump babies. In older 
children there may be a “pigeon breast” type 
of arching of the chest. If a child is propped up 
and allowed to droop over, the chest is com- 
pressed so that a groove forms just below the 
nipple line. When this groove shows, there will 
practically always be a flaring outward of the 
free ends of the ribs also. Never prop a child up 
and take such chances! Only when a child can 
pull himself up and sit alone, and has the 
strength to hold his own back erect, should he 
be allowed to do so. 

The chain of knobs which shows where the 
ribs join the cartilages is called the ‘rickety 
rosary,” and forms a curving line down from 
the clavicle on each side. The back may show a 
distinct round curve, and later spinal deform- 
ities develop. At wrists and ankles the long 
bones become enlarged, there is a bowing of the 
legs or a knock knee, and often from knee to 
ankle there will be a queer forward bend as 
well. 

The children are shorter than is normal for 
their age. They walk late, and lucky it is for 
them when rickets is discovered and they are 
kept off those poor, soft, little yielding leg 
bones until, after treatment, they are strong 
enough to stand without causing deformities. 
They perspire easily and are often restless 
sleepers. Their muscles lose their tone and be- 
come soft. They have a large, prominent 


abdomen with often an accompanying con- 
stipation. Remember that these changes may 
be found in fat as well as thin children, but 
usually they occur in babies who are pale and 
“soft,” even though they look plump enough, 

We dread it for girl babies because of the 
effect on the bones of the pelvis, which may be 
so changed in shape as to narrow the pelvic 
outlet. Years and years later, when that same 
girl is about to have a baby, this narrowing 
may make a very difficult labor for her. 

Sunlight plays a great part in preventing 
rickets, though to be helpful the sun’s rays 
must strike directly upon the growing parts 
of the bones. We watch ALL babies during 
the winter months with great care, for we know 
that even though they are taken out of doors, 
their growing bones are so covered by garments 
that the direct sunlight can not reach them, 
Sun strained through window glass loses its 
special influence As soon as you can, in the 
spring, let the sun play on little wrists and 
legs, and in warm weather during the daily sun 
bath let the baby play outdoors with only the 
diaper and the band with shoulder-straps on, 
or lie on a pad in the sunlight in such a position 
that the eyes are protected from the glare. 

Every word of Letter 7, Series 2, on food for 
the baby, was written to urge mothers to 
think of the nature of the food they put into 
that little body. Read that letter again, espe- 
cially the part that has to do with the mineral 
salts, the green vegetables, fruits, and milk. 

Many doctors urge now that we give some 
“anti-rachitic factor” to all bottle-fed babies, 
especially during the winter months. Cod 
liver oil carries this property which protects 
against rickets. Your doctor will tell you when 
to give it and the proper dose for your baby. 
Usually it is begun in small amounts of five 
drops or so, and rarely does it have to be in- 
creased beyond one teaspoonful three times a 
day. The best type of oil should be used, and 
the bottle kept in a cool place. (Olive oil can 
not be substituted for this, as it has a very 
different action in the body.) 

When babies can not take cod liver oil, it is 
often possible to protect them from rickets by 
adding yolk of egg to the feeding, from 
December to March, starting with one-half a 
yolk and increasing to the whole of a raw egg- 
yolk shaken into the twenty-fourth feeding 
after it has been prepared for the day. This 
should, of course, be given only under the 
direction of the physician. 

Look your baby over tomorrow when you 
are bathing him, or during the afternoon air 
bath and muscle play time. If you find even 
a suggestion of any of these things I have 
mentioned, take him to your doctor for an 
examination. Then be sure to carry out the 
instructions to the smallest detail so that not 
a single baby in the Health and Happiness 
Club shall have a sign of rickets. 





F YOU are a prospective mother, send us 

fifty cents in stamps, your name and ad- 
dress, and the date when you expect your 
baby. Each month you will receive a letter 
from Dr. Kenyon, mailed in a plain envelope, 
so that no one will know the contents. Always 
ask for “Series I. For the Mother-to-be and 


‘the Baby-to-come.” 


FQUALLY important is the second series of 

letters to cover “The Baby’s First Year.” 
Send us fifty cents in stamps, and your 
name and address, and this series will be sent 
complete, with a cardboard cover. Address 
all requests for both series to the Health and 
Happiness Club, Goop HousEKEEPING, 119 
West 4oth Street, New York City, New Yor: 
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INSIDE & OUTSIDE 
and BETWEEN 


DrWests 


TOOTH BRUSH 


O you who fully realize the wisdom of 

preserving your health and appearance 
by saving your sound teeth: This brush is 
designed purposely to reach the spots 
where destructive acid-forming debris 
collects. 


Dr. West’s Tooth Brush saves teeth be- 
cause it cleans those back surfaces and 
crevices between the teeth. How easy it 
is with this brush to clean your teeth 
the one correct way—down over the up- 
per gums and up over the lower gums. 













Health authorities recommend that you 
adopt this smaller brush that fits your 
mouth. Use Dr. West’s Tooth Brush 
regularly—consult your dentist—and 
continue to experience the joy of good 
teeth and good health. 


Three Sizes at your Dealer’s 


Adult’s size - - 50cC 
Youth’s size - - 35c 
Child’s size - - 25c 


Patents allowed in United States, Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Australia, New Zealand, Canada. Numero@s 
other patents pending. Our rights will be fully protected. 


ar. 





THE WESTERN COMPANY - Chicago- New York 
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through the door ajar, there entered Dorothea 
in white tennis kit, fresh as the morning. I 
rose from my chair. 

“What the—” 

She cut me short, speaking as she crossed the 
floor. “Yes, I know, Daddums. What the 
blanketty-blank blank is the meaning of this 
female intrusion? It’s about Amos. He hasn’t 
been home all night.” 

Then, as she stepped out on the balcony 
she saw him. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it?” 

“Yes, it’s me,” said Amos. 

“You haven’t been to bed?” 

“My dear, if he had, would he have risen and 
reinvested himself in this—” I waved a hand. 

She nodded. “Yes, in this—” and caught 
the eye of Amos who stood sheepish and self- 
conscious. She addressed him in the stony 
manner of the offended modern young woman. 
“T searched the whole Casino for you, and 
when I went to the door, the commissionaire 
told me that a monsieur answering your 
description—as you were last night—had 
already gone.” 

“If you'll give me time,” said Amos, “I'll 
tell Uncle David all about it.” 

“And not me?” 

Amos grew red and swayed his body in his 
funny bear-like way. “No, Cousin Dorothea.” 

“If your story is as disreputable as your ap- 
pearance,” she countered acidly, “this is cer- 
tainly no place for me.” 

She went out, her head in the air, and a little 
curl of disdain at the corners of her lips. 

Amos’s eyes followed her till she disappeared 
through the bedroom door, and then he turned 
to me with a puckered brow. 

“She thinks I’ve been painting the town red, 
but I haven’t. You must tell her I’m not 
that sort.” 

Again I asked what the dickens he had been 
up to and what were the letters which he de- 
sired to seal up in my presence. He scratched 
his head and gave me to understand that, not 
having breakfasted, he was a-hungered and a- 
thirst. I rang for Francois and bade him bring 
eggs and coffee and sealing-wax and croissants 
and set another chair for Mr. Burden on the 
terrace. 

And there in the sunshine, with intervals for 
vast refreshment, he told me the following 
amazing tale which, for the sake of economy of 
narrative, I supplement with details learned 
later, and relate in my own fashion. 


VIII 


7OU will remember that I left Amos at the 
Casino sitting between Madame d’Orbigny 
and the tennis lady, who conducted across his 
body a vehement conversation. From this 
constraint he suddenly extricated himself in 
his artless way. He got up, grinned at them, 
and walked off. Miss Challenor, it seems, was 
deeply offended and called Amos an uncivilized 
boor, but Madame d’Orbigny told me that it 
served her right for her execrable manners in 
screaming tennis shop which the poor boy 
could not understand, and in which she herself 
was entirely uninterested. 

Amos, freed, lurched about seeking Doro- 
thea. He found her at her table, still winning 
Let her turn the corner of another thousand 
and she would stop. But he mustn’t stand over 
her glowering his puritanical disapproval down 
her back. He would bring her bad luck. So he 
moved off and stood among the crowd around 
the big table, looking on at the incomprehen- 
sible game in which vast sums of money 
changed hands at every deal of the cards, and 
striving to reconcile the hideous wickedness of 
the proceedings with the otherwise virtuous 
lives of those who took a part in them. 

By degrees he edged (or barged) his huge 
frame to the front rank behind the chairs and 
surveyed the nine high players. Directly op- 
posite sat Ramon Garcia, who, as was obvious 


The Coming of Amos 


(Continued from page 38) 


. save his match-box. 


even to his inexperienced eye, was losing 
heavily. The sentiment of hatred being fee. 
bidden by the Evangelical creed in which he 
had been nurtured, he regarded the South 
American with a puritanical disapprobation 
compared to which hatred would have been 
fulsome fawning. At the uplifting, on the 
croupier’s spoon, of every staked packet of 
ten-thousand-franc notes, Amos felt like an 
Israelite of old witnessing the destruction 
of his enemies. He grew excited, exultant, 
When the wretched Garcia lost a bank of five 
thousand at the first banco, he was inclined to 
shout, “The sword of the Lord and Gideon,” 
and physically consummate the man’s discom- 
fiture. But he was restrained from so doing by 
his recent lesson in civilized deportment. As he 
watched, his shrewd brain grasped the principle 
of the simple game, and he intelligently fol- 
lowed Garcia’s varying fortune, and presently 
he became absorbed. Inspired by Gideonite 
wrath, he willed him to lose. Garcia lost and 
lost. Amos, concentrating on the sinner, did 
not notice the mischievous glances of Mrs, 
Blennerhasset sitting two places in numerical 
order below, who was winning and winning, 
Scarcely even was he conscious of that com- 
municable tension of the spectators of high 
play. He lived intensely in himself, in his 
almost entranced desire that ruin should fall on 
the unutterable curled and ironed foreigner, 
who had held in his profane arms that sacred 
body of the princess of his dreams. 


VENTUALLY Garcia surveyed the green 
cloth in front of him, bare of everything 
He made a brave show of 
relighting his cigar before he rose from the table. 
But Amos noted that the cigar had not caught, 
and that it was only a gesture of bravura on 
the part of the man. 

A vague middle-aged personage dropped into 
the gambler’s chair. Amos became conscious 
of a touch on his arm. It was Mrs. Blenner- 
hasset. She smiled on him kindly. 

“You’ve brought me good luck. Look.” 
She held a wooden bowl filled high with plaques 
and notes. “Let me change this, and then I'll 
stand you a drink out of my winnings.” 

He followed her to the change desk and 
thence through the crowded room to the bar, 
by chance almost empty. They sat down at 
the first table by the door. The white-coated 
barman took the orders. Orangeade. Mrs. 
Blennerhasset, after the way of the woman of 
the world when she is a man’s hostess, slipped 
the note of settlement at once into the bar- 
assistant’s hand. 

“What peace,” she said, “after that bear- 
garden!” 

But Amos did not hear. Besides themselves 
there were but two couples in the place. One 
on the high stool by the bar itself; the other in 
the far diagonal corner under the lee of the 
turn of the bar. And at this couple Amos 
glared. 

They were Ramon Garcia and the Princess 
Ramiroff. She was wearing the black dress in 
which I had painted her and in which Amos 
had first seen her, and she had round her neck 
her precious rope of pearls. She looked white 
and ill. Garcia, turned toward her, almost 
eclipsed her from sight. But Amos saw. On 
the marble tablé stood idle, untouched, straw- 
furnished glasses. The pair conversed in low 
tones, almost in whispers, the man apparently 
insistent, the woman frightened. Picture her, 
small, fragile, delicate, in her nothing-at-all of 
a black bodice, golden-haired, green-eyed, the 
wonder of her skin just a flat tone under the 
electric light, her mobile little mouth quivering 
as she spoke. 

Mrs. Blennerhasset, always indulgent woman 
of the world, laid a commanding touch on 
Amos’s arm, so that he had to turn. 

“Do you know the Princess?” , 

“Know her? Why, of course I do,” said 
Amos. “Do you?” 
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eAln Interview with Wrs.O.H.P. BELMONT 


on the care of the skin 


«A woman who neglects her. personal ap- 
pearance loses half her influence. The wise 
care of one’s body constructs the frame en- 
circling our mentality, the ability of which 
insures the success of one’s life. I advise a 
daily use of Pond’s Two Creams.”” 


Un, t- Delunu— 


May Twas in the beautiful great hall 
f of Beacon Towers on Sand’s 





MZZBOE Island, that I first talked with 
Mrs, O. H. P. Belmont. 

I was excited and eager for the inter- 
view because I knew that Mrs. Belmont 
not only has given lavishly to women’s 
causes from her colossal fortune, has been 
and is a tremendous worker, but also is par- 
ticularly interested in woman’s special prob- 
lem of how to keep her force and her charm 
through middle life and later. 

From all this 1 expected to meet a very 
commanding woman the-day I visited Beacon 
Towers. But Mrs. Belmont, on the con- 
trary, is quiet and gracious and sweet. She 
could not have been a more charming 
hostess. 

She herself opened the grilled iron door 
and I stepped into the big hall with its im- 
pressive mural paintings of the life of Joan of 
Arc and its wide doors opening straight onto 
Long Island Sound. Here, I felt instantly, is 
the spirit of beauty strengthened by sincerity. 

After we had admired the glorious view 
she showed me the pictures of her two sons, 
and of her grandson, who will some day be 
one of England’s dukes, and—very proudly 
—the latest snapshot of her very young Lady- 
ship, a small great granddaughter. 

‘‘How fine textured and fresh her skin is,’ 
Tthought. «*And she has just acknowledged 
herself a great grandmother !”’ 


Begs Women not to Neglect Themselves 
“ATOW,”’ she was saying smilingly, <I 

suppose you want me to tell you what 
I think is the relation between a woman’s 
success and her personal appearance.”’ 


> 


“Yes,”’ I admitted, «*Just how important 
do you think personal appearance is?” 

“It is vital, That is just as true for the 
Woman at home or in business as for those 
who are socially prominent. 

Don’t you know,’’ she said, ‘*how 
often the woman with an unattractive face fails 
in the most reasonable undertaking? Nothing 
18 so distressing. Neglect of one’s personal 
attractions generally comes from ignorance 
and as [ am greatly interested in the success 
ot women in every possible way, I urge 
them no: to neglect themselves.”’ 


Point, Port Washington, Long | 


The Library of Mrs.O. H. P. Betmont 


at Beacon Towers on Long Island, where 
this interview was riven. 


Mrs. Belmont, now President of the 
National Woman's Party is known all 
over America for her active services in 
securing the suffrage for women. Mrs. 
Belmont is also interested in better condi- 
tions for women, is strong for the aboli- 
tion of child labor and for the improve- 
ment of Children’s Homes. She 
trained architect; her three magnificent 
residences—Villa Isoletto in France, 
the famous Marble House at Newport, 
and the imposing country home, Beacon 
Towers on Long Island, being the products 
of time not devoted to politics and business. 


is a 





Pond’s Two Creams 
used by the women who must keep their 
charm, their beauty, their influence. 


EVERY SKIN NEEDS THESE TWO CREAMS 


Frenchwomen say, Cleanse and Protect 


, OU spend a part of each year in France. 
Do Frenchwomen use creams much?’ 


I asked Mrs. Belmont. 


«‘In France,’’ she said ‘‘they have always 
used cleansing creams and protecting 
creams, knowing that water is not enough 
and that the face cannot stand much 
strain and exposure.”’ 


«‘Then you think women should use 
two creams?’’ 


/ «<I know they should. That is why I ad- 
| vise the daily use of Pond’s Two Creams, 
so that women can keep their charm and 
influence as long as they need them—and 
that is always,’’ she smiled. 


Use this Famous Method 
GE your skin these two indispensables 


to sasting skin loveliness—the kind of 
cleaning that restores each night your skin’s 
essential suppleness, and the freshening 
that, besides protecting, brings each time the 
beauty of fresh smooth skin under your 
powder. 


For this, two distinctly different face 
creams were perfected — Pond’s Cold Cream 
and Pond’s Vanishing Cream. 


Every night—with the finger tips or a piece of mois- 
tened cotton, apply Pond’s Cold Cream freely. The very 
fine oil in it is able to penetrate every pore of your skin, 
Leave it on a minute. Then remove it with a soft cloth. 
Dirt and excess oil, the rouge and powder you have used 
during the day, are taken off your skin and out of the 
pores. How relaxed your face is. Do this twice, 
Now finish with ice rubbed over your face or a dash of 
cold water. Your skin looks fresh and is beautifully 
supple again. If yotr skin is very dry, pat on more cream, 
especially where wrinkles come first—around the eyes, 
the nose, the corners of your mouth—and leave it on 
over night. 

After every cleansing, before you powder, and always 
before you go out—Smooth on Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
very even/y—just enough for your skin to absorb. Now 
if you wish, rouge—powder. How smooth and velvety 
your face feels, Nothing can roughen it. When you 
get up in the morning, after a dash of cold water, this 
cream will keep your skin fresh and untired for hours. 
And it will stay evenly powdered. 

Use this method regularly. Soon your face will be 
permanently fresher, smoother and you can count on 
the charm of a fresh, young skin for years longer than 
would otherwise be possible. Begin now. Buy both 
Pond’s Creams tonight in jars or tubes at any drug store 
or department store. The Pond’s Extract Company. 


GENEROUS TUBES 
MAIL THIS COUPON WITH tcc TODAY 
D 





The Pond’s Extract Co, 

247 Hudson St., New York 
Ten cents (10c) is enclosed for your special introduc- 
tory tubes of the two creams every normal skin needs— 
enough ofeach cream for two weeks’ ordinary toilet uses, 


Name 
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A glance at one of the 16 Porce- 


Namel models will convince you of 
their snow-white beauty. You will 
observe each has been designed for 
your convenience. 
working surfaces, handy, useful draw- 
ers and compartments which recom- 
mend themselves. 


them practically perfect. ‘That is why 
nearly 300,000 are in use today. Send 
for our booklet ‘‘First Aids to First 
Class Cooking”’ and let us tell you the 
name of the Porce-Namel dealer in 
your community, 











The “Laflat” Porcelain Top—One of the 
17 Outstanding Features 


The patented “Laflat” porcelain top on 
all Porce-Namel tables will not buckle, 
or bulge, or warp—ever. It will not dis- 
color quickly and is as easy to keep clean 
as a china plate. The edges are slightly 
raised to keep liquids from running off. 
Will wear forever. The “Lafilat” 


Porce-Namel—and there is one table to 
exactly suit your requirements—at the 
price you wish to pay. 






MUTSCHLER BROS.CO. 


MAKERS OF 'FINE TABLES SINCE 6 


NAPPANEE MEME INDIANA 
CANDY-—AIl Kinds 


My book “CANDY AS I MAKE IT” will teach anyone how 


to make all kinds of delicious candies. Failure impossible. 


Write Margery A. Ricker, Dept. 8, Lynbrook, L. 1, N. Y. 


STUDY INTERIOR DECORATION 
A home study course in making your home 
beautiful or preparing for an agreeable and 
lucrative profession. Send for catalog G2. 


N. Y. School of Interior Decoratior 
101 Park Avenue New York City 


* Safe 
Milk 

Fer Infants, 

Children, Invalids, 


the Aged, etc. 
Avoid Imitations 








_ 7 

ask tor Horlick’s 
The ORIGINAL 
Malted Milk , 
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Large, unobstructed 


( Designed and built | 
with an attention to detail which makes | 


Beauty xt Broenience | 








( top is | 
one of 17 meritorious points embodied in | 





“Why, yes.” The lady smiled. “She’s the 
| dearest thing in Cannes. But I don’t quite 
care for her friend.” 

“Oh,” said Amos. 

Whereupon he leaped up, barbarically dis- 
| regardful of his hostess, crossed the room, 
and stood in front of the pair, the newest 
product of Latin America and the oldest 
product of Russia. Ramon Garcia rose with 
| the perfection of ironical courtesy. Amos, 
ignoring his existence, stretched out his huge 
paw to Nadia, and as soon as her hand, 
mechanically extended, was grasped, he held 
| it in his vast grip. 

“Come over to us; you’ll be more comfort- 
able than you are here.” 

Dragged upward to her feet, she fumbled 
with her words. “But I’m with Sefior Garcia.” 

“T don’t care who you’re with; you’re coming 
with me.” 





NADIA, still in the grip of Amos, was 

led to Mrs. Blennerhasset, by whose side 
she sank in bewilderment. The South Ameri- 
can, in furious anger, swung Amos violently by 
the arm, to which motive force our young 
giant responded slowly, like a rock turning on 
a pivot in answer to the pressure of a secret 
spring. Sefor Ramon Garcia apostrophized 
him in his semi-barbaric French. Amos stood 
stolid until he paused for breath. Then he 
said: 

“No comprennez. Talk English.” 

It was like a douche of cold water. Garcia 
sputtered a few words, then pulled himself 
together. 

“We will talk English to-morrow, sir,” he 
said slowly. “Madame la Princesse,” he bowed 
low, “votre trés obéissant serviteur.”’ 

“Tf I kicked him into the middle of that 
first table there,’ said Amos, gazing through 
the open door at the departing figure, “I sup- 
pose there’d be a row.” 

“There would,” said Mrs. Blennerhasset, 
“But why do you want to kick poor Garcia?” 

“You said you didn’t like him, and neither 
do I,” replied Amos. He grinned. “I don’t 
know what he was talking about, but he looks 
the sort of joker that carries either a gun or a 
sheath-knife in his hip-pocket. From the way 
his moustache curls, I should think it’s a knife.” 

He loomed large over and above the two 


| seated women. The little Princess, dead white, 


stared with strained face across the table. 

“T don’t understand. Why have you made 
an enemy of that man?” 

“Because he’s no friend of yours. Any silly 
fool could see that. He was bullying you. 
Now, wasn’t he?” 

Mrs. Blennerhasset rose tactfully. An irre- 
sistible spirit moved her to go and lose her 
winnings. No—she laughed with an arresting 
gesture—she had no need of escort along the 
Road to Ruin. Nadia swept after her for a 
few paces. 

“For God’s sake, my dear—” 

“Of course not. Not a word. You can 
trust me.” 

Nadia returned to Amos. 
“She’s a good woman. 
you would have made a fine 

Cannes.” 

Amos, who had been holding his great bulk 
in gladiatorial defiance, suddenly collapsed. 
His shoulders sagged. “You’re not angry 
with me, are you?” 

The feminine principle in her could not re- 
press a wan smile. “What you have done is 
not what usually happens in good society.” 

“T don’t care about society,” said Amos. 
“T care about you. Let’s sit down.” 

“Ah no! I must be going home. I am tired. 
After dinner I went into the Sporting Club and 
lost twenty thousand francs in a quarter of an 
hour, and then they drove me back here.” 

“Why did you come here instead of going to 
bed?” 

The Princess shrugged her shoulders and 
looked wide of him. 


Any one else, and 
scandal in 


The Coming of Amos 


“You came to meet that blamed Dago” 
said the direct Amos. 

She shot a swift upward glance. 
makes you say that?” 

“You do,” he replied. 

“T must go home,” said Nadia. 

“Pll take you. I’m not letting you take any 
risks with Mr. Garcia. You’re safe with m 
You can bet your life you are.” i 

He grinned broadly in the pride of his youth 
and his strength and his adoration. : 

She said yieldingly, “That will be yey 
sweet of you.” c 

“Sweet?” 

“Ts that not right in English? 
kind, charming—” 

“Aw!” said Amos. 

They passed through the rooms into the 
vestibule. Dorothea, dependent on his escort. 
was blotted from his mind. The young 
savage, in temporary possession of the desired 
female of the species, was too exultant to have 
a thought for any other. Nadia guided him in 
the path whereby wraps and hats and coats 
could be recovered. A myrmidon brought up 
a taxi. 

As soon as they drove off together, he asked, 

“What made you so scared at that blamed 
Garcia feller?” 

All of a sudden she broke down and began to 
cry and sob and shake her small frame hys- 
terically. 

“My gosh, Princess, what’s it all about?” 
cried Amos. 

In the circumstances, the ordinary man, 
with heart and honor free, would have rut his 
protecting arm around the weeping wisp of 
lady, and drawn her to him—and then God 
knows what might have happened! But Amos, 
dumbfounded, let her weep. He made various 
attempts at consolation. 

“Tf that feller’s hurting you, I'll skin him 
alive. Just tell me.” 

So had he offered to be her champion 
against all the Soviets of Russia, with the same 
serious confidence and lack of rodomontade. 
His comfortable voice seemed to reassure her, 
for she eventually dried her tears, and when, 
after the snort drive, the taxi drew up outside 
the Villa Miranda, she held out her hand with 
a smile. But Amos said, 

“T want to hear about that feller Garcia.” 

She wavered for a- moment, her foot on the 
first step. In the keen air of the starlit night 
she stood out clean against the gloom of the 
house, a fur-clad wraith with a halo of pale 
gold. She inclined her head so as to get 4 
glimpse of the ground floor windows on the 
left, from which gleamed a strip of brightness. 

“They are still up. Come in.” 

He dismissed the taxi, opened the door with 
the key she fumbled for in her bag, and fol- 
lowed her into the villa. 


“What 


I mean 


N the large, well-lit drawing-room the 

bridge tables were occupied. At one sat the 
Marchese della Fontana, wizened, white- 
moustached, distinguished. At the other, the 
gaunt and forbidding Marchesa, aunt of the 
Princess. A third had evidently just been 
abandoned, and two men hung round, smoking 
cigarettes. At the entrance of Nadia and 
Amos, they came forward. 

“Ah, Princess—” 

“Now we can get our four; the Willoughbys 
have gone, having cleaned us out.” 

“No, old chap,” cried the other, “don’t say 
that. It was you who insisted on the last 
rubber.” ae 

“Tt doesn’t matter. We can carry on again. 

A simultaneous interval for deal happening 
at the two tables, Nadia made formal pre- 
sentation of Amos, after which host and 
hostess sped back to their places. On the va 
cant table one of the men spread out the cards. 

“Let us cut for partners.” 

“T am sorry,” said Nadia, “but Mr. Burden, 
I know, does not play bridge, and I am too 
tired.” 
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“Not play bridge?” asked the man who had 
hewailed the defection of the Willoughbys, 
fuming to Amos. “Then what do you play?” 

“Nothing,” replied Amos. Rey 

“Qh, come,” said the other, “it isn’t bed- 
time yet. We must do something.” ; 

They were both fairly young, in the middle 
thirties, clean shaven; one an American, some- 
what rosy, the other an Englishman, long and 
jean. They had been introduced respectively 
as Mr. Cyrus Spedding and Captain Thomp- 
con, Spedding, who had deprecated the re- 
fection on the Willoughbys’ honorable conduct, 
laughed pleasantly, 

“We must get something out of Mr. Burden, 
anyway.” 

“] don’t play cards,” said Amos. 

“Of course, if one can’t afford to lose—” 
began the Englishman. 

“Tf I wanted to, I could lose a darned sight 
more than you can,” said Amos, 


HE was a bit off his balance, the first squiring 
of dames being an experience disequilibrat- 
ing toa temperament soingenuous. Besides, in 
spite of his ignorance of the world, the two men 
awakened within him a certain antagonism. 
With these two men something was wrong, 
just as something had been wrong with the 
crook who had caused his first disillusion in 
the great world, and with the unspeakable 
South American whose insolences toward 
the Princess he was in this house to learn. 

“ll take you on at anything you like,” 
said Thompson. 

“T too,” said the American. 

Said Nadia, troubled, “One of these tables 
will soon be up, and you can cut in.” 

“No, I’m sick of bridge. Spedding and I are 
out for your friend’s blood.” 

Amos’s young pulses throbbed with anger. 
That was not the way to talk to Her Serene 
Highness, the Princess Ramiroff. He said: 

“Tve never touched a card in my life. If it’s 
a game of skill, you’ll do me down, and I’m 
not having any. But a game of chance—” 

“Right,” said Thompson. “Chemin de fer.” 

“That’s the game they were playing at the 
Casino?” 

“You’ve guessed first time,” said Spedding. 
He turned to the Princess. “Would you mind 
telling me where we can find the shoe and the 
counters?” 

‘Tl bring them,” said Nadia, very dignified, 
and she moved away. Obeying a swift glance, 
Amos followed her to a cabinet at the far end 
of the room. 

_ ‘Tm sorry—I thought we could step away 
into my uncle’s cabinet de travail. But how can 
we? And what are you doing? I scarcely know 
these people.” 

“It’s all right,” said Amos. “If I lose, I lose 
likea man. If I win, I win. But I’m not going 
to be sneered at by any Englishman or Yankee, 
especially when you’re about.” 

She shrugged helpless shoulders and handed 
im shoe and cards and counters, which he 
brought to the table. They sat down, Nadia 
by Amos’s side. 

“As Mr. Burden does not know the game, I 
will guide him.” 

_ 50 they began to play, at first with varying 
lortunes, afterwards with a steady trend of 
luck to Amos, the neophyte. He sat as a man 
bemused, held in the thrall of the unprece- 
de nted excitement. The wickedness of the act 
he lorgot, conscious only of foes in the two 
men, of insult to the fair lady to be wiped out 
in this, the only way. It was also thrilling to 
find the magic in his fingers which turned up 
the winning cards, eights and nines, almost at 
will. The losers played wildly, as angrily as 
common manners permitted. Amos, unac- 
customed to the etiquette of the gaming 
table, grinned his delight. 
Pe last the bridge table rose. A little clock 
tine € pamieipece struck two in a shrill silver 
ool Mos's opponents cried an end to the 
game. It was certainly not their night out, 


The Coming of Amos 


they said. Counters being redeemed, Amos 
found himself the winner of a great sum, and 
the jacket pocket bulged with bundles of notes 
which he thrust in untidily. 

“You'll give us our revenge another night,” 
said the American. 

“No,” said Amos. “I only played tonight to 
amuse you. I ain’t going to do it a second 
time.” 

“Tt’s usual among gentlemen,” said the 
Englishmen. 

Amos pricked his ears. The sound of the 
word had a ring of unpleasant reminiscence. 
“T don’t hold with gentlemen,” said he, “who 
are out for other folks’ money.” : 

The little Marchese sped from the group of 
leave-taking bridge-players, whose attention 
had been drawn to the dispute. 

“Mes chers amis—my dear friends—” he 
began, “surely there seems to be a little mis- 
understanding—” 

“No, there ain’t,” declared Amos, drawing 
out the pocketful of notes. ‘These fellers 
want to win back the money I’ve won from ’em. 
But I ain’t going to keep money got this way. 
Not me.” He slammed the mass on the table 
and turned to Nadia, who stood uncomfort- 
able, half frightened, but not unadmiring. 
“Princess, give that to the poor Russians 
starving here in Cannes. Them what you’ve 
told me of.” 

“So that if these gentlemen claim their 
revenge—” she smiled brightly. 

Amos burst into a guffaw. “They can go to 
the Russians.” 

“That puts an entirely different light on the 
matter,” said Captain Thompson. 

Mr. Spedding agreed. “I guess it does.” 

“All the same,” said the Englishman. 
“T can’t help feeling that we’ve been butchered 
to make a Russian holiday.” 

“In my country, Captain Thompson,” said 
the Princess, with her prim little Russian 
accent, “people have really been butchered to 
make a holiday.” 

She held up her little head very proudly. 
No Thompson, even though he commanded a 
troop of Household Cavalry, should sneer at 
the tragedy of Russia. 

“A joke’s a joke, Princess.’ 

“When it is not a gibe,” she said. 


, 


Suddenly she became aware of a dead | 


silence. The chatter of the bridge-party 
clustered around her aunt, the Marchesa, had 
ceased. She turned to the little crowd, her two 
hands full of the notes: 

“One does not get such a gift for our Russian 
poor every evening in the week. You will 
pardon me for being somewhat—what you 
say?—émotionnée.” 

Whereupon, after perfunctory bows to the 
Princess, the company stood for a frozen 
moment and then, under the smile of the little 
old Marchese, melted away. 


THE Marchese and his wife came away from 

the open door. They both looked old and 
haggard and had heavy, baggy flesh below the 
eyes. Nadia ran toward them, her arms 
outstretched. 


words. You must go to bed. I have to talk 


to Mr. Burden about the distribution of his | 


generous gift.” 


“Tt would be interesting to know how much | 


it is,’’ said the Marchese with a courteous bow. 

Nadia waved an expressive hand in front of 
her face. 
dear uncle.” 

He smiled indulgently, bade the younger 
folk an apologetic good-night, and disappeared 
with the Marchesa. 

“Are you not tired, too?” asked Nadia. 


“You are,” said he. “Any one can see that. | 


I suppose I ought to go. But I didn’t come 
here to play cards. I came to learn about that 
feller Ramon Garcia.” 

“Yes,” she said, “but you can not help me. 
No one can help me.” Her eyes rested for a 





“That you will never know, my | 
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moment on the piles of notes. Then she went 
to the table and counted them deliberately. 
She turned to him with an enigmatic little 
smile. “Perhaps you have helped me more 
than you know. Good night.” 

But Amos, the simple man of the fixed idea, 
returned to Garcia. 

“He doesn’t count,” said the Princess. “‘It 
isnothing. He was only rude, and I was angry.” 

Amos sat down deliberately on one of the 
chairs by a card table. “I suppose lots of 
women cry for nothing, but not a woman like 
you. I ain’t going from this room till you tell 
me what this feller has done to you. You don’t 
like him. Uncle don’t like him. Dorothea 
don’t like him. And you can bet your 
life I don’t like him. I can’t see as how he 
has got any friends.” 

“Oh, but I assure you, he has a great many— 
and very powerful friends. He goes to all the 
best families in Cannes.” 

“They must be gumps to have him,” said 
Amos. 

Nadia shrugged her shoulders and fingered 
the now carefully folded pile of notes. Again 
she held out her hand. Amos rose, stuck his 
hands in his trousers pockets, and towered 
over her. She rushed toward him imploringly. 

“Oh, go. Please go, my dear kind friend. 
Believe me, [ am not anxious. I can arrange 
everything now.” 

“Why now?” 

* “Because, as I said, it is nothing important. 
Women are sometimes hysterical. It will be 
all right.” 

“Nothing can be all right with a feller like 


that,’”” Amos persisted. ‘He’s wrong all 
through. I want to get to the bottom 
of it.” 


So they argued for a good while longer. She 
was too exhausted by an emotional day to 
exert the ordinary wiles of women. Perhaps 
instinctively, too, she knew that on this 
fanatical cherisher of the fixed idea they 
would be of no avail; and a fixed idea, that of 
knight-errantry to the death in her defense, 
which could not but appeal to her feminine 
inmost. All she could do was to fence in 
desperation, to guard the secret of which she 
was ashamed. Now and then shafts of anger 
flashed from her at the uncouth would-be 
dragon-slayer who had unwittingly delivered 
her from the power of the monster. On Amos, 
however, both arrows of wrath and poor little 
smiles of seduction fe!l blunted. His heredity 


spoke. I can imagine a poor wretch under 
process of conversion at the hands of the 


zealous Ezra Burden breaking down finally, 
and saying in his ignorant and worn-out way: 
“Yes, damn you. I’m saved.” 
In circumstances of discipline, I can picture 
a single-minded, adamantine Dorcas. 


T last, exhausted by the unrelenting tyran- 

ny of his purpose, the artificial product of 

the centuries that was the Princess fell into 

hopeless shattered pieces, and the primitive 
little Russian, Nadia, spat out: 

“Tf you want to know, he has one, two, three, 
four, five, six—’’ she counted on her out- 
stretched fingers—‘“of my letters. Foolish 
letters I wrote a year ago. I want to get them 
back. He is a goujat—a wicked, horrible man— 
I know now. He will not give them to me. He 
will only sell them. And I have not the price 
to pay for them. I play to-night to win the 
money, and I lose twenty thousand francs. 
There! That is what it is. You force me to 
tell you.” She reeled. “Oh, mon Dieu! Mon 
Dieu!’ and threw herself, a tiny, crumpled-up 
little heap, in the corner of a couch thrust 
away by the side of the wall. 

Amos stood still for a few moments, then 
went up to her and put his great paw on her 
shoulder. 

“Don’t you worry, Princess.” 

| And when she raised her head out of her 
weariness and her shame, she found that he 
| had gone. 
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WwHat happened to Amos for the next 
five or six hours, even he had but a dim 
notion. He merely obeyed his physical in- 
stinct and walked hard; walked anywhere 
unconcernedly, his mind a-whirl with the sen. 
sations of a young man’s lifetime crowded into 
a single evening. And the whole experience 
had been a crescendo of emotion. There had 
been the hatred of Garcia; the intensity of the 
spell he had put upon him so that he should 
lose: the sudden rescue of the Princess from 
his evildom; her passion of tears; his first flam- 
ing into deliberate sin at the gaming-table: the 
diabolical thrill of success. At last, her pd 
fession; the maddening sight of the poor little 
shriveled heap of that for which he would give 
his soul, in the silken corner of the yellow and 
red striped couch 
Whence he had picked up the fact that 
the depraved and detested Garcia dwelt in the 
great Palace Hotel, on the slopes behind the 
town, he knew not, but it was as fixed a cer. 
tainty in his mind as the facts that God was in 
His Heaven and the Devil in his Hell. Finding 
himself in front of the gates at about four 
o’clock in the morning, he appears to have 
reasoned with himself and decided that this 
was but a reconnoitre; and so, cognizant of the 
enemy’s position, he went forth, darkling, into 
the unquestioning hills. It was a thing thata 
drunken man might do; now, Amos had never 
touched alcoholic liquor in his life, but a man 
may be drunk on other things than wine. 


T was respectable morning when he entered 
the hotel. The brass-buttoned, clean-shaven, 
sleek-haired personnel of the swept and gar- 
nished hall—chasseur, lift boy and night-porter 
‘the majestic concierge with the cross-keys on 
his collar not having yet arrived)—surrounded 
him with the courtesy of the servants of a per- 
fectly conducted palace. 

“T want to see Mr. Ramon Garcia.” 

French hands went up, but voices responded 
in English. Mr. Garcia could not be up yet. 
It was very early. 

“It’s a matter of great importance. I must 
see him at once. What’s the number of his 
room?” 

Some one said, “Thirty-six.” 

“T will send the chasseur to awaken him,” 
said the night-porter. 

“T don’t want a kid to wake folks. 
that myself,” said Amos. 

Probably the concierge, who was due for 
duty an hour or so later, would have assumed 
his ambassadorial manner and exercised his 
smiling but authoritative tact, and Amos 
would never have reached the room No. 36, 
but I am afraid that night-porters are the 
failures in their highly diplomatic profession; 
otherwise they would not be compelled to 
blink in daylight. Also, there is this to be said 
about it. Amos was honesty incarnate. In 
his vast British face lurked no suspicion of 
guile. He was also very bulky and very much 
in earnest. He waved away the lift-boy. 

“T’ll find it,” said he. “I don’t want to be 
carried upstairs when I can walk, and I’ve got 
eyes.” 

So Amos strode up the carpeted stairs and, 
looking to right and left, soon arrived outside 
Room No. 36. 2 

Now, in the most modern hotels, a shut 
bedroom door is a door automatically locked, 
so that the key-forgetting tenant, arriving, say, 
on the sixth fleor, after lift hours, and seeking 
to gain entrance to his chamber, becomes 4 
victim to the most amusing state of human 
madness that an unkind spectator could 
possibly be privileged to observe. But in 
many hotels which have not yet arrived at this 
humorous perfection, bedroom doors can 
opened from the outside, unless they are de- 
liberately locked or bolted from within. And 
of such comfortable and older palaces was the 
one in which Amos found himself. 

Ramon Garcia, not having thought to bolt 
or lock his door, Amos marched straight in. 
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ARRON DRESS No. 2443 
Made of unbleached 
muslin. Sizes 2, 4,6 
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ROMPER No. 2445 
Made of 

“NEVER FADE”, 

fast-dye blue linene 
Sizes 1, 2,3 


Price $1.80 


DRESS No. 2442 
Made of fine 
quality tan voile 
Sizes 8, 10, 12 


Price $1.75 


Style— without a 
price penalty! 


That touch of embroidery 
which you yourself add to 
an ARTAMO dress, con- 
verts a modestly priced 
garment into one of those 
fine fussy little things in 
which the youngster 
looks so nice. 

The ‘‘heavy sewing’’ is all done 
before the dress reaches you in 
its dustproof package. The pack- 
age contains, in addition to a full 
supply of D. M. C. embroidery 
floss, complete directions for 


combining colors and making the 
various stitches. 


Send for FREE style sheets of 
the Spring line. 


If your dealer cannot supply you 
with the garments illustrated above, 
write to 


G. REIS & BRO., INc. 
898 BROADWAY, N. Y.C. 


CHILDREN'S DRESSE 
‘Ready -to-Embroider 
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The Coming of Amos 


It was a little north room. 


electric switch by the door. 
“Hi!” said he. 


. ”—all kinds of things—cried Ra- 


mon Garcia, springing out of bed. 


But before he realized that he had landed on 
his feet, he fell with a thud to the floor. For 
Amos, having purchased in the town a length 
of fine rope, had made a lariat, slip-noose at the 
end, and cast it over his unsuspecting enemy, 
so that, tightening around his ankles, it upset 
Whereupon Amos, like a 
gigantic bear, heaved himself upon him, and 
Garcia fought like a 
wolf, tore at Amos’s collar in order to get a 
strangle-hold, and ripped his shirt open, so 
that he became an after-offense to the morning, 
but Amos’s strength quickly prevailed. He 
tossed him bodily over, so that he lay prone, 
and then, treating him as though he were a 
parcel, tied him round and round with the 
At the 
first cry of rage and affright, Amos lifted his 
great foot above the head of the prostrate man. 

“You make another sound, and I’]l jump on 


his equilibrium. 


then began the struggle. 


cord and turned him face upward. 


your darned face.” 


And as an earnest of his unalterable inten- 
tion, he pressed his heel with horrible lightness 
on the features of Ramon Garcia, who lay, a 
hideous, trussed figure, in pink pajamas, be- 
In discreet 
tones he spat the hell of his soul at the half- 


tween the bedside and the door. 


comprehended disturber of his peace. 
“Sh!” said Amos with uplifted foot. “Sh!” 
And he went deliberately and threw open the 
glass windows and the outer shutters, so that 
the pure light of the morning flooded the 


| room. 


“Mais qu’est-ce que vous voulez enfin?” asked 


| the trussed man, who began to realize that his 
| assailant was no common bandit, but the 


nephew of the eminent artist, Mr. David 
Fontenay, and the abominable champion of 
the Princess Ramiroff. 











“You said last night that we’d talk English to- 
morrow,” replied Amos. ‘‘Now’s your chance.” 

“What you want?” came from the floor. 

To the English question Amos gave no 
answer, for his eyes rested on a despatch case 
lying open on the table by the window, a key, 


| one of a bunch attached to a key-chain in the 
|lock. The case was filled with papers, among 
| them a bundle of letters neatly tied together, 
| which, with a grin at the perfect ease of the 
| proceedings, he put into his pocket. You must 
| remember that Garcia lay supine on the floor 


by the further side of the bed and could see 


| little but the ceiling. 


“Again I ask you what you want?” 

Amos strode round and stood over him, 
scowling unpleasantly. 

“T want you to keep your ugly mouth shut, 
you blackmailing son of Belial. Shut tight— 
now and for evermore. Understand? If you 
don’t, there won’t be much left of you. And 
you'll hop out of Cannes by the first train—no 
matter where it’s going to. See? And it’s no 
use your hollering now, because when I get 
downstairs, I’ll send somebody up to untie you. 
You can believe my word. But if I hear you 
hollering, I’ll come back and jump. You can 
believe that, too. So good-by.” 

Whereupon Amos flung out of the room and 
down the stairs, told the unemotional night- 
porter that Mr. Ramon Garcia needed his im- 
mediate ministrations, and, buttoning his over- 
coat over the dreadful remains of his evening 
linen, walked home. 


HE sun was blazing hot when Amos ended 

his sketch of this extraordinary story, all 
the substance of which I had extracted from 
him by the Socratic method and the full details 
of which, as I have before stated, I gathered 
only later—and all of which, to repeat my 
phrase, I have recounted in my own way, for 
the sake of economy of narrative. 


The outer 
shutters and the windows being tightly closed, 
it was almost pitch black. Amos turned on the 


“You didn’t tell him what you had com 


for?” I asked. 
“No,” said Amos. 


I took up the packet that lay where he had 
put it, among the breakfast things—the letters 
were folded lengthwise—and absent-mindedly 
glanced at the visible strip of the outer one 


I slipped 
letter from its elastic bands, and hurriedly > 


Then my brain began to reel. 


eye swept its four pages. 
“My dear boy,” said I. 
Princess Ramiroff’s handwriting. 


” 


He bent forward. His voice failed him, and 
a funny little sound came from his open mouth, 


“Wha’?” 


“It’s written in Spanish and signed by a lady 
called Luisa, whom neither you no: I have the 
What’s going to be done 


honor of knowing. 
about it?” 
Amos looked at me blankly. 
“T dunno,” said he. 


IX 


‘THERE was only one course for é reasonable 


man to follow. 
Consider the circumstances. 


threatened him with hideous injury, and 


stolen his private correspondence. The gates 
of a French prison yawned for him. Nota 
word could he say in justification of the 
Not even could he 
plead a woman’s honor, for if he did so, there 
would be a search for the woman, and Cannes 
would find her, and then there would be the 


brutality of the offense. 


prettiest mess imaginable. 
At any moment a rabid South American 


accompanied by the hitherto hidden terror of 
Cannes policedom—amight be ringing the house 


down. It was only a question of time, for though 


we are leisurely in Cannes, we are more or 


less sure. Amos must be an immediate fugi- 

tive from justice. There was no other way out. 

While Amos, scared, went off to change his 
disreputable raiment and pack his bag with 
necessaries, I dressed swiftly and rang up 
Cook’s agency. When was the next steamer 
from Marseilles to England? I had the idea 
that once on a British ship he would be safe. 
Providence, I learned, had arranged that a 
P. & O. boat, homeward bound, was due that 
evening. The clerk asked whether I needled 
tickets. I rang off abruptly. I would make 
arrangements for Master Amos at Marseilles. 
I ordered Maxime to stand prepared with the 
car at the garage door, on the road by the sea, 
to which one descended from the garden by 
rude and winding steps. 

We met in the hall. Amos, unshaven, un- 
tubbed, hurriedly cravatted, gripping his 
ancient Gladstone bag; myself, followed by 
Francois with a small valise, in case I should 
have to stay the night; and emerging from the 
drawing-room where she had been strumming 
the piano, Dorothea. She looked from us to 
the baggage and from the baggage to us. 

“What in the world—?” A 

“We’re having a little trip—a motor tour, 
said I. “To show Amos the country.” 

Her lips reproduced the little curl of disdain 
which had marked them when she swept out 
of my room. 

“Tt’s as bad as that, is it?” 

Amos dropped his Gladstone bag, and 
strode a pace to her. 

“You think I’ve done something blackguardly. 
I haven’t. Uncle’ll tell you. Now, have I?” 

“Amos, my dear,” said I, “is very much like 
the Knight who, going to rescue the Princess 
from the Dragon, has made a mistake an 
abducted quite a different lady—possibly the 
Dragon’s own legitimate wife.” 

She counseled me to talk sense, as is the way 
of modern youth unversed in classical allu- 
siveness. 

“And who is the Dragon, anyway?” 

“That feller, Ramon Garcia. I went into 
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his bedroom this morning and knocked him 
about and tied him up with a rope and left him, 
and I thought I had taken what I was looking 
for, but I hadn’t. And I’ve made a hash of 
everything, and uncle says I’ve got myself in 
wrong and I’d better beat it as soon as I 
can, if I don’t want to be jailed. 

The smile lit in Dorothea’s kind eyes spread 
gradually over her face. “Ramon Garcia— 
tied up with a rope! Oh, tell me more.” 

“We can’t,” said I. “The car’s below torun 
ys to Marseilles, where Amos will take ship to 
England. Every minute’s precious. Good-by, 
my dear.” 


[OROTHEA is a woman of quick decisions. 

She planted herself in front of the door of 
the drawing-room, and spread out her hands 
in a barring gesture. 

“Let me go with Amos to Marseilles and see 
him through.” Then she whipped me by the 
wrist into the drawing-room. “You’re the 
dearest of all dears, but you’re not Amos’s age. 
You'll make the poor boy think he’s a horrible 
criminal. He’s scared to death of you, like all 
sorts of people who don’t know what a pet 
lamb you are. Let me go. T’ll fix him up. 
Besides, I love motoring, and you loathe it.” 

She was right. I have never found pleasure 
in the mere process of locomotion. Also, she 
would be a far more agreeable companion than 
], to the unfortunate Amos. Again, cf Doro- 
thea’s capability I had no question. I see her, 
in a future life, conducting poor lost souls to 
snug quarters on the banks of Acheron. She 
did something of the sort during the war at 
Waterloo Station. But— 

“But, my dear,” said I, “it’s a matter of 
valuable time. Why the police aren’t here is 
a mystery.” : 

“Then why on earth are you wasting the 
valuable time?”’ ; 

She laughed, ran out into the hall, and 
caught up her fur coat, and bade Amos come 
along. 

“But if you have to stay the night?” 

“There’s a tooth-brush shop in Marseilles. 
On the right-hand side of the Cannebiére as 
you go down to the Quai.” 

We went through the drawing-room. 

Amos said lamely, “Cousin Dorothea, I’m 
sure I can get to England myself.” 

“T don’t see how you can help it, unless the 
ship goes down,”’ laughed Dorothea. “But I'll 
see you safe on board that ship at Marseilles.” 

We went through the little rocky and cactus- 
filled platform that serves as my garden and 
down the declivitous path to the road—the 
Corniche d'Or, by the sea. The mystery of the 
morning azure had hardened into startling blue 
and gold. The green line of the Esterel stood 
silhouetted against a sky of deep turquoise. 
The lazy surf of the Mediterranean fringed the 
strip of sand, on the other side of the road. 
Maxime, rug over arm, waited by the open 
door of the car. Francois stowed away old 
Ezra Burden’s Gladstone bag. The travelers 
took their seats. 

“You haven’t told me,” cried Dorothea, 
“where Amos is bound for when he gets to 
England.” 

“'m consigning him,” said I, “by telegram 
to the care of the Right Reverend the Lord 
Bishop of Bradbury.” 

They drove off down the golden road 
“Thank Heaven,” I cried, “he has been able 

to show a clean pair of heels!” 

I watched the car disappear and turned to 
the side entrance and mounted the narrow 
rocky stairs. And then I became aware of a 
sense of loss and loneliness. It was not that I 
missed Dorothea, great as was my affection for 
her; besides, she would return that night or the 
hext morning. I felt a gap made in my life by 
the flight of this hulking innocent, and a 
Curlous remorse for nonfulfilment of common 


duties Surely, if I had taken him well in hand, 


¢ would not have tied up Ramon Garcia and 
threatened (by no means idly) to jump on his 


The Coming of Amos 


face. If I had not made myself an artist in the 
devolution of responsibility, I should now have 
been standing by his side in manly defense, 
instead of smuggling him in haste out of the 
country. I was the most broken reed that 
strong-handed sister ever trusted. 

I had missed the golden opportunity of 
fashioning a wonderful human being. 

“Damn!” said I. 

And then I became aware that damning 
was but a futile occupation. All my respon- 
sibilities had not been laid on the shoulders of 
Dorothea and Tom, the Bishop of Bradbury. 
I had connived in a felony. I had procured the 
criminal means of escape. The proceeds of the 
robbery with violence were in my possession— 
the packet of letters in the neat, convent- 
taught, characterless Spanish handwriting, 
signed “Luisa,” containing God knows what 
secrets that might exist between man and 
woman. I had thrust them in my pocket 
while dressing, as the best place, temporarily, 
to put them. 

I dragged out the packet. It was about four 
inches thick. Nadia, according to Amos’s 
story had confessed to half-a-dozen indiscreet 
letters. Written on thin lemon-colored paper 
in violet ink. This was the correspondence of a 
life-time. Why had not Amos taken these 
matters into consideration before pouncing on 
the preposterous bundle? Well, I suppose that, 
even in these days, if knight errantry were a 
matter of pure reason, dragons would have a 
fat time. 

Still, there was I with the accursed bundle, 
and there was Ramon Garcia, after having 
applied what unguents he could find to the 
weals left on his body by Amos’s rope—you 
may be assured that Amos had not trussed him 
tenderly—storming the Commissariat of police 
and bringing down upon us the awful punitive 
powers of the French Republic. 

If there is one agonizing process that I dread 
more than all others, it is the sudden making 
up of my mind. [I subjected myself to this 
mental purgatory and passed out unscathed. 
I went out, descended the Rue Georges 
Clemenceau, found a taxi by the Casino, and 
drove to the palatial hotel where Ramon 
Garcia dwelt. It would be now a matter be- 
tween us two—man to man. I had the letters 
from Luisa, he the letters from the Princess 
Nadia. I hoped for the best—a question of 
courteous exchange—but I was prepared for | 
the worst. Blackmail can be met only by a 
brave front. In my elderly way, too, I felt the 
thrill of Knight Errantry. Most open, in- 
discreet, generous of women—such was my 
little Princess Nadia—I could think no harm | 
of her. I could blame her, of course, for 
putting herself into the power of an unscrupu- 
lous villain, but no more than Amos had I the 
remotest doubt of her candid innocence. 

[ felt prepared to endure any kind of 
physical pain in her service. In my exalted 
mood I pictured myself standing intrepid 
while Ramon Garcia fired off revolvers at 
me 





HE taxi deposited me at the foot of the 
stately steps of the hotel. Asmiling chesseur 

threw open the doors. I crossed the hall, and 
the concierge, an old friend of mine, advanced 
in smiling greeting. 

“Senior Ramon Garcia?” I began. 

“Senor Garcia is not here, sir.” 

“IT suppose,” said I, “he has gone to the 
Commissariat of Police.” 

“T don’t understand—why should he go to 
the police?” asked the concierge urbanely. 

“My nephew, Mr. Burden, was here this 
morning.” 

“So I have heard,” said the concierge. 

“Eh bien?” 

“He was here, and he went away.” 

“And the night-porter?” 

“He has gone off duty for some time. If you 
wish to see him, Monsieur Fontenay, I will te!l 
him to call at your villa.” 
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Paper Container 


Made for packing moist 
and liquid foods 





Carry Oysters 
this Safe Wa Y 


How fresh, and big, and 
good they look at the store! 
Keep them that way! Tell 
your dealer to pack oysters, 
clams, crabmeat and other 
sea foods in famous Seal- 
right Liquid-Tight Paper 
Containers, because neither 
odor nor moisture can leak 
out of a Sealright 


Sealright Containers assure 
you a 100% safe, leak-proof, 
sanitary and more conven- 
ient way of carrying and 
keeping any moist or liquid 
food Best of all, moist 
foods packed in Sealrights 
retain their flavor and are 
more palatable when 
served. All convenient sizes 
irom a quarter pint to 
a gallon. When ordering 
by phone tell your dealer to 
send moist foods in Leak- 
Proof Sealright Containers 





. Sealright Co., Inc. 
Dept. 13-AM 
Fulton, N. Y. 
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This attractive window 
transparency identifies 
the dealer with Seal- 
right Service. Look for 
it to be sure of getting 
moist foods packed in 
sturdy sanitary, accue. 
rate-measure Sealright 
Containers. 
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OVEN—-BAKED 


BEANS 


When you order a can of beans you naturally suppose that 
you are getting baked beans. You know that beans to be 
at their best must be baked in the old fashioned way with 
dry heat. 

When you specify “Heinz Beans” you are sure to get 
Bakei Beans. It says “baked’’ on the label. 

Cooking beans by some other process might be a 
cheaper and less painstaking way—but slow baking is 
the Heinz way. It is the baking combined with Heinz 
Tomato Sauce that makes them so delicious and nourishing. 
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The Coming of Amos 


“Do,” said if. 

The concierge retreated to his table and 
made a note on his block. 

“And Sefior Garcia?” 

“Sefior Garcia left Cannes by the morning 
train to Italy.” He turned to the conducteur 
discreetly effacing himself in the shadow. “Tt 
was for Milan you took the ticket for Sefior 
Garcia?” 

“For Milan,” said the conducteur. 

“When?” 

“This morning.” 

“Sefior Garcia seems to have come to a 
sudden decision,” said the concierge. 

I looked from one man to the other in amaze- 
ment. I asked stupidly whether he had taken 
all his luggage. 

The concierge smiled. Of course. 

And his address in Milan? 

“T am to keep his correspondence until he 
sends instructions.” said the concierge, who in 
spite of our old friendship began to show signs 
of polite boredom at my interest in Sefor 
Garcia. Besides, a fussy lady holding an en- 
velope without a stamp was striving to attract 
his attention. 

I nodded a lame “Merci, mon ami,” and 
walked obfusticated out of the hotel and 
drove to the villa. 


T was astounding. Instead of a fiery South 

American dragon snorting flaming vengeance, 
here was a Dago adventurer running away as 
hard as he could. Suddenly I threw myself 
back on the taxi seat and broke into the shrill 
laughter of reaction. Here were the two protag- 
onists of the morning’s drama, the aggressor 
and the aggrieved, flying for their lives from 
each other, one due west, the other due east, 
with never a chance of meeting, apparently, 
unless they, in their respective directions, cir- 
cumnavigated half the globe! What could be 
more comic? IT laughed up the villa steps. 
Francois opened the door. 

“Le déjeuner est prét, Monsieur.” 

I had forgotten all about lunch. It was 
amazing how the time had flown since Amos 
had interrupted the peace of my early break- 
fast. I was hungry. I sat down to a sound and 
serious meal, postponing, for digestive reasons, 
too profound conjectures as to the motives of 
Garcia’s flight. When I had finished my coffee 
and was half-way through my cigar, it occurred 
to me that the flight of Amos was now rendered 
unnecessary; further, that he might be recalled. 
I summoned Francois and bade him bring me 
telegram forms. With these I dallied for a 
while. ‘ 

Then, said I: “Why should I stop him? 
England is quite worth seeing. Its abominable 
climate in February is good for a pampered 
young savage’s soul. Bradbury is an educa- 
tional contrast to Cannes, and a more violent 
change of mentors than from myself to Tom, 
the Bishop, no young Telemachus could be 
privileged to experience.” 

Francois put a tentative head through the 
door. Madame la Comtesse d’Orbigny awaited 
Monsieur in the studio. 

Then I remembered I had given her an early 
appointment for a sitting on her portrait. I 
rose, and went up to carry on what, at that 
moment, I characterized as my dreary task. 
shuddered at the thought that, had it not been 
for Dorothea, I should have gone to Marseilles. 
For if one does carry on a trade, no matter how 
dreadful, one should make it a point of honor 
to be bound by its rules. F 

With regard to Amos, I went upstairs Te- 
flecting amusedly on the change of a problem 
when viewed in a pre- and a post prandial 
light. 

Meanwhile, though the immediate prob- 
lem of Amos was solved, there remaine 
that of Ramon Garcia. Why, with every 
technicality of justice on his side, had he fled 0 
precipitately, leaving Amos in possession of the 
stolen letters from the unknown Spanish lady 
signing herself “Luisa”? Perhaps the Princess 
would help me. In answer to my telephone call, 
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Your kitchen may have the 
added distinction, the beauty 
which copper ware lends, for 
copper is not expensive, as many 
women believe. 


Rome Copper Ware compares 
favorably in price with utensils of 
other metal, rarely costing more, 
sometimes less.. Its economy, 
however, is far greater when you 
consider its durability. With or- 
dinary care copper lasts a life time. 


Copper utensils of Colonial 
time, copper vessels of Ancient 
Egypt are in perfect condition 
today, because copper is a most 
impervious metal. 


Copper retains heat longer than 
other utensil metals; polished or 
nickel plated, it is supremely 


ROME MANUFACTURING CO. 
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Copper is not expensive 


beautiful; and only the care 
ordinarily given other utensils is 
required to retain this beauty. 


You prefer copper for your 
kitchen—as you do oriental rugs 
for your living room. The 
moderate price of Rome Copper 
Utensils now makes the beauty 
of copper possible for everyone. 


The Rome Tea Kettle and Tea 
Pot shown, possess the merit in- 
herent in copper and are made 
for lasting beauty and usefulness 
—the Rome Standard for over 32 
years. 


See Rome utensils at hardware 
and house furnishing stores. Write 
for FREE BOOKLET “A Song 
in your Kitchen” descriptive of 
the entire Rome line. 


Main Office and Plant ROME, N. Y. 


years. 





COPPER IS EVER-ENDURING 


L50O years ago 

Copper tea kettles were 
prized possessions in the 
time of General Washing- 
ton. Inthe home of S. L. 
Brandon, Ballantine, 
Mont., a tea kettle that 
boiled water in the Revo- 
lutionary Days is used 
today—a copper kettle in 
perfect condition after 150 
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Ox [ Super Plate - Inlaid ] Plate -Inlaid SNE 


“Look! ItIs Super Plate’ 


“Tl can use it every day and never have to 
zive a thought about the wear. And you 
know what I think of the Century Design. 
I am simply wild about it,” 

Holmes & Edwards Super Plate is differ- 
ent. Each piece is scientifically plated, 
and in addition, the six principal pieces 
have Solid Silver Inlaid under the plate 
to insure permanent satisfaction. 


Super Plate—Inleid 
‘Solid Silver Where It Wears” 


The Century Yea Spoon 





Set of Six $3.75 | 
Write for Gift Book | 


Shows where solid silver is inlaid under the plate. 


SILVERPLATE 


from the House of 


> HOLMES § EDWARDS 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT | 
SUCCEEDED BY | ©rscass 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 
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The Coming of Amos 


the Marchese della Fontana informed me that 
Nadia had again gone over for the day to 
Monte Carlo. There remained, for immediate 
enquiry, only the night-porter of the hotel. He 
came, with a dark smile on his face. 

“Monsieur desires—?” 

I quickly informed him that Monsieur de. 
sired to know what had taken place when, at 
Mr. Burden’s instructions, he had mounted to 
the chamber of Sefior Garcia. 

“He commanded me,” said the night-porter, 
“to send up his breakfast and his bill and to 
obtain a first-class single ticket to Milan. Also 
to have his luggage brought down.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“Yes, Monsieur Fontenay, that is all.” 

I drew out a hundred-franc note. He smiled 
again. He was one of those gentle, melancholy 
men with a smile-worn face. He held upa 
protesting hand. 

“Monsieur Garcia was exceedingly gen- 
erous.”” 

I pocketed the note. If there’s no loyalty in 
bribery and corruption, the sooner bribery and 
corruption end, the better. 

“So you will say nothing?” 

“Nothing—unless—” 

“Unless what?” 

“The police,” said he. “I made that a 
condition.” 

“Merci, mon ami,” said I, ringing the bell. 
“Francois will give you a glass of wine.” 


HUS did the night-porter thicken the 

mystery. He had mounted, met the extra 
ordinary sight of the occupant of Room 346 
lying on the floor, tied up from ankles to 
shoulders—obviously the act of the giant who 
had visited him—and instead of being told to 
fetch the police, he had been paid a large price 
to hold his tongue. He had told no one, not 
even the concierge, the suavity of whose de 
meanor, at first suspect, I now felt sure was 
that of entire innocence. Three people alone, 
apparently (myself and Dorothea apart), held 
the secret of the disgraceful scene. Amos, the 
night-porter, and Garcia himself. For the 
purchase of this secrecy from the night-porter, 
Garcia must have excellent reasons. It could 
not be sheer vanity. Besides, there was the 
bundle of letters: that infernal bundle of letters, 
written on thin yellow paper in violet ink, 
folded lengthwise, tied up with string and 
measuring some four inches thick. They lay 
where I had tossed them after lunch, during the 
sitting of Madame d’Orbigny and my inter- 
view with the night-porter, on my studio 
writing-table. 

I balanced the packet in my hand. The 
letters might give me the word of the enigma. 
I have a little Latin, more Italian, consider- 
able French. Without knowledge of the lang- 

uage I can, therefore, make out the gist of 
written Spanish. I gingerly put my thumb 
into the middle of the bundle and bent back 
the folded sheets. There my eyes rested on 
the beginning: 

“Adorado Ramon mio, alma de mi vida.” 

No! I rose, unlocked ‘the little safe in which 
I keep my few important documents, and 
threw the bundle in and locked the safe up 
again. It is impossible to read a woman’s love- 
letters, even though written to so impossible @ 

villain’ as Ramon Garcia. 

Dorothea turned up with the car the follow- 
ing morning, and the information that she had 
invoiced Amos to Bradbury, per steamer and 
rail, Though he was the most gentle and 
innocent bear in the world, she announced, 
his most poignant regret on __ leaving 
France was that the laws of the game had 
prevented him from jumping on Ramon 
Gare ia’s face. : 

“T’m only wondering,” said I, after a while, 

“what. his uncle and aunt will do with him in 
Episcopal circles.” 

i § he only thing I’m afraid of,” said Doro- 
thea, “is that his eccentric passion for truth 
may make them hate one another. 

(To be continued) 
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Home of Mr. Julius 
H. Barnes. President 
of the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce and of 
the Barnes-Ames 
Company, New 
York. Klearflax 
linen rugs provide a 
charming back- 
ground for the artis- 
tic mteriors. 






























oor this artistic home 
KLEARFLAX /nnen rugs were chosen 
| 


The art of decoration demands a perfect background. compact body which prevents embedded dirt. As a 
And since the floor covering is an important part of result, when you clean Klearflax by brushing and 
the background of an interior, much depends upon vacuum, you get all the dirt and your rug is clean 
its choice. and sanitary, with the bright freshness of new linen. 
In the beautiful home of Mr. Julius H. Barnes, With all its unusual qualities Klearflax is very 
shown above, highly artistic effects were obtained moderately priced. Everywhere, except in Canada, 
with Klearflax linen rugs. Klearflax Standard sells for one price: 9 x 12 rug, $49; 
Klearflax, you know, is all linen, and to this fact is carpeting, $4.10 a square yard. The all-over carpeting, 
due its great artistic and practical value for year round joined with the practically invisible Klearflax seam, is 
use in a!l rooms. It has linen’s unique color beauty, finding great favor as an artistic style of floor covering. 
in rich solid tones, heathers and handsome Picwick : . 
mixtures. As for designs, it i +; hae Saiiaes You will find Klearflax at one of the better stores 
of small, all-over patterns and bordered effects. nent you. | f yay C0- aut: Ene Mem Son, aE 
, You will find interesting ideas on home decoration 
An origination of special interest is the new Klearflax in our Klearflax booklet, which we will gladly send 
Paramount. This fabric is a real achievement in floor you free. Just fill in the coupon below. The Klearflax 
coverings; of wonderful richness in color and texture Linen Looms, Inc., 402 Superior Street, Duluth, Minnesota; 
and so luxuriously thick, it gives unequalled wear. New York, Textile Bldg., 295 Fifth Ave.; Chicago, Lytton 
Like all new linen, Klearflax has a certain “feel” Bldg., 14 East Jackson Blvd.; Boston, 1058 Little Bldg. 
of roughness. This is because the tougher flax fibres 
are woven in with the silky ones. These strands soon 
soften with use and Klearflax, like all linen, becomes THE KLEARFLAX LINEN LOOMS, INC. 
| 402 Superior Street, Duluth, Minnesota 
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finer and more beautiful. 
These same tough fibres give Klearflax a very thick, O Sheer cea ne fine seme ealig an Gene even, I 

heavy body which lies flat on the floor and gives | | 

remarkable wear. And it is woven reversible so it may | Name eb Bel ee ; | 

be turned for even longer service. Then Klearflax 

has the added advantage of being mothproof, too. pe | 


The Klearflax principle of weaving gives a very Ss PERRET ES Sepp Area oe | 


Klearflax 


LINEN RUGS & CARPETING 
from The Klearflax Linen Looms, Inc. 


402 SUPERIOR ST.. DULUTH, MINNESOTA 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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POLAR After the Verdict 
POINTS (Continued from page 75) ; 


Triple-thick Pure him. And Mrs. Sabine surely was very fap 
White Enamel | 2Way from here. 
Her jealousy had been horrible to Vivian 
Clive had been aware of it. She knew that, 
For they were silently telling each other things, 


Rubber Ring on 
Handle Prevents 


Clatter against their wills, all through the trial, fe 
Absolutely Seam- | had felt the presence of Mrs. Sabine as she had 
less felt it. She was positive of that. Once she had 


seen him lift his head suddenly and look 
round, as if he were looking for some one. 
And she had known, ‘“‘He is looking for her” 
Afterward she had seemed to realize the yp. 
natural conditions she had_ inevitably beep 
plunged into by emotion, and she had tried to 
be critical of herself, to laugh at the folly of her 
own imaginings on that day. 

But they had left a deep impress. She could 
not forget them. She could not even quite fee! 
| their absurdity, though sometimes she believed 
| she was near to feeling it. Was it possible that 

all the concentrated thought of that multitude. 

on the day of Clive’s action, had had power 
over her who had once been Mrs. Sabine, and 
that she had really been compelled to retum 
from the place where she was, drawn irresistibly 
|| by that cable of thought? Vivian knew thaton 
ne the days of the slander action she had felt Mrs. 
Aly 


h | Sabine as she had never felt her before, as she 






had never felt her since. It had been as if 
Mrs. Sanine were still vital and near, horribly 
| vital, horribly near. 

And ever since then Vivian had known the 
inner meaning of retrospective jealousy. Did 


wy whi ry POLAR W 
{ t Clive realize that? She did not know. Since 
Sno 1 ec, Sani a are the day of the trial great gaps of silence had 
been between her and Clive, in spite of their 


for the bedroom nearness to each other. The trial had brought 
knowledge and had created those gaps of 


| silence. 
Combinet is an odorless, stainless, hygienic HE ought not to have gone to the cout 
convenience for the home. In the sick-room it Clive had been right when he had begged 
a her to stay away. Evidently he, although a 
is invaluable. ey Sa 2 ae 
man, had intaritions which she lacked. She must 


trust those#int#tions more in the future. She 
who had dared.fo.think for him in great matters 
must let him think for her—if she could. 
Perhaps he was thinking for her now. 
At any rate, she had done one big thing for 


Inside and out, Combinet’s surface is as 
smooth as a mirror and as white as a pear- 
blossom. It is a sightly thing, of graceful 


This useful book : : " ; 
curves, with a tight-sealing cover easily re- 


describes many 


utilities your home moved and readily replaced. A rubber buffer _ = . a pn of aha mango wok 

s h ou ] d h ave. . ‘ s ¢ pen whom sne lovec very much—her dear, sim Ne, 

Mailed, postpaid on the handle prevents clatter. but courageous mother, her father, and Archie 
’ ’ ~ ° e . ° . y s . ones - ® : . she 

anywhere on re- Combinet is snowy-white, triple-thick pure For she had been frank with them. She had 

quest. “ amel fus 2eD j 2 ring stee eee a : : : : 

1 Polar enamel fused deep into enduring steel. «3 North Africa. ## Clive wished it, ceca 


call herself Mrs. Ormeley. And she had asked 
them to wait, not to write to her as Mrs. Clive 
Baratrie, until she knew for certain what Clive 
wished, what he intended in going away. 
Their passports, of course, had been made out 
in their real names. But when the frontier of 
France was passed, passports were no more 
asked for. And since then she had written 
saving that her letters must be addressed to 
Mrs. Claude Ormeley. : 

She remembered Archie’s face when he said 


Virtually impervious to chipping or flaking. 
Not even powerful disinfectants can discolor 
its white beauty; and there are no crevices to 
harbor germs. It can be washed as easily as 
china. 

Good housefurnishing dealers and hard- 
ware stores have Combinets of 8'4-quart and 


pretended. She had told them that once 
| 

12-quart capacity. The price is not high. 

‘ 


POLAR WARE COMPANY | gocd-by to her, an accusing face. Poor Archie! 
: ‘ | And she had had _ to;say good-by to Jim, too. 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin Jim had begn very fine in that last short inter- 





view. He fad held himself in. He had shown 
true grité’ Sheethought he would win: through 
without her now. There was fineness in Jim. 
She felt that he was going to try to live up to 
the conception of him she and Archie had had 
when he had trained them—how long ago It 
seemed !—had given them drastic lessons in the 
whole art of tennis. Jim had been their per- 
fect athlete then. Surely he would be again 
what he had been, in spite of her and because 
of her. 
| Clive had given the damages paid to him by 
Sir Aubrey Sabine to Bob Herries to distribute 
las he thought fit. Bob Herries would rendet 


{him an account. He had said that he must 
@ insist upon doing that. And Clive had said 
“Very well.” He had been in haste to get rid 


of that money. He had seemed to hate It 4 
| if it had been blood money. There had been n0 
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Bathrooms Gleaming White 







Vivian, 

if 

things, : : ‘ 

- = Quickly and easily the bathroom is made spotlessly 
she hac » 

she had clean by the Fuller Bowl Brush. A duty once thought 
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unpleasant is now simply and quickly done. 






Designed, as are all Fuller Brushes, for purposes of 
Cleanliness and Sanitation, the Fuller Bowl Brush 
saves time and exertion. The long handle saves 
stooping. ‘The brush is correctly shaped. Its Chung- 
king bristles will not scratch or mar the finest porcelain 
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relieved 
ble that 
Ititude or enamel. It may be washed, scalded and shaken out, 
dew and it never mats. Strong disinfectants or boiling 
= water do not harm it. 
Sistibly 
— For the bathtub there is a specially shaped Fuller 
as she Bathtub Brush. 
n as if 
jorribly 

The Fuller Man wi!l gladly show you these, or any of the other 
ae & 43 Fuller Brushes, when next he calls at your home, for Fuller 
) cs na Genuine Brushes are sold only in this home-demonstrating way. The 
once @ Fuller Brushes 





“Handy Brush Book” will be sent free on request to The 
Fuller Brush Co., 1074 Windsor Ave., Hartford, Conn. 
(In Canada, Fuller Brush Co., Ltd., Hamilton.) 
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FULLER BRUSHES | 


69 USES - HEAD TO FOOT—CELLAR TO ATTIC 
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tart the day 
the “fairy way! 


HERE’S a tirst jlad time for everythin3! 
When you first try Fairy? Soap you will dis- 
cover the Fairy? way to skin health. 


You will find what a pure, white floating, soap 
means to you in toilet or bath. ‘The glistening; 
shimmering, lather is a revelation. So quickly 
produced! So easily rinsed off! 


cAnd then how clean! How refreshed! How 
the skin glows with rosy health! Fairy? Soap 
is so pure and wholesome that it cleans and in- 
vigorates without apparent effort. 


cAnd the handy oval cake wears to a thin 
wafer without breakin}, 


It’s white! It’s pure! It floats! 


RY 
SOAP 
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After the Verdict 


sense of triumph in Clive because he had won 
his action. She had specially noticed that 
When the verdict of the jury was given, he had 
sat quite still, staring down, with his hands 
clasped tightly together. And his face had 
looked like the face of a man in great agony 
He had had to bring the action. It was over 
and he had won it. But what a miserable 
sordid triumph it was! That had evidently 
been his feeling about it. And his one thought 
had been to get rid of Aubrey Sabine’s money 
as quickly as possible. 

Mrs. Dews, the actress, had been at the 
trial, and had managed to push her way up'to 
Clive as they were struggling out of the 
crowded court, and had congratulated him on 
the verdict. Others, too, had congratulated 
him and her. And in the midst of it all 
Vivian had looked at Mrs. Baratrie and had 
been struck with amazement. For in her face 
Vivian had counted upon seeing the joy and 
exultation which Clive did not show. But 
instead she had seen again the withered old 
woman with the bitter observant eyes, who 
had lived for so many months the life of a 
hermit in Knightsbridge. She had _ been 
startled. She had laid a hand on her mother- 
in-law’s thin arm and had whispered: 

“Mum—aren’t you glad? He's won. 
Clive’s won!” 

And Mrs. Baratrie had stared at her fora 
minute and then had answered: “Of course, 
I’m glad. Five thousand pounds damages! 
That is surely enough to shut the malicious 
mouths. Of course, I’m glad.” 

And then her lips had twisted into a horrible 
smile that seemed compounded of intense 
satire and tragic humor, and for one moment 
Vivian had thought Mrs. Baratrie was going 
to break into a fit of laughter. 

Since then Mrs. Baratrie had returned to her 
solitary life, shutting every one out. And when 
Clive and Vivian had told her they were going 
away for a time, she had shown no surprise, no 
regret. She received the announcement as if 
she had been expecting it. Even when they 
bade her good-by, she showed no special 
emotion. Her last words, said briskly, had 
been, 

“Well, I hope you will have a good time!” 

Well—all that was over. Now the new life 
was beginning. How would it be and how long 
would it last? 

The words of a dead poet ran through 
Vivian’s mind, as the water ran by in the nar- 
row channel at her feet: 


“They are not long, the weeping and the 
laughter, 
Love and desire and hate—’”’ 


HEN wny agonize, why allow the mind to 
bring torment, why brood over the problems 
of existence, why stiffen the clutching, desper- 
ate hands? Why not quietly, courageously, and 


| simply take things as they come and wait 
calmly for the unknown end, known as death, 


but unknown otherwise? ‘Our path emerges 
fora while, then closes—” 


And now her feet were set upon the African 


| path, were treading a new country. Love and 


desire were with her on that path, but surely 
not hate. She considered that question in the 
night. During most of her life she had con- 
sidered herself incapable of hatred. But on 
the day of the trial she had felt a fierce and 
angry thrill when she had caught sight of 
G. H. Heathcote’s face near the door ox the 
court going out. And sometimes, in thinking 
of Mrs. Sabine and Clive, she had been con- 
scious of an intensity of revolt against the past 
which had almost frightened her. But surely 
it is not possible to hate the dead. And Mr. 
Sabine was dead. 

But Clive was not dead. He lived with all 
his memories, with all his intimate knowledge 


of Mrs. Sabine and of his life with her There 
are things death does not abolish. There ate 
things that do not die. Was Mrs. Sabine 


¢ . . r 4 > ] 
| really so far away from this African solitude: 
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The reading of this page will teach you the care of your gums and may prevent 
your toothbrush from ever “showing pink” 


The soft modern food 
that tastes so delicious 
does not give the gums 
the stimulation that 
rough, coarse food once 
gave. 


Soft foods and hasty eating are 
weakening gums and ruining teeth 


HE GREATEST DANGERS with which the teeth 
are threatened today are the dangers which follow 
in the train of a weakened gum structure. 


The records of the clinics and the daily experience of 
the dental profession show an alarming increase in the 
number of tooth troubles which have their source in 


Hasty eating reduces the 
mechanical stimulation 
which food gives to the 
gu ns. Hasty eating is an 
enemy; proper mastica- 
tion is a friend, 


the gingiva (the gum structure) of the human mouth. 


And the causes of this condition are not difficult to 
discover. Undoubtedly the greater nervous tension un- 
der which we live, and lack of sufficient exercise are, in 
many cases, contributing factors, but the source of mast 
tooth troubles today can be traced to the modern diet. 


How soft foods cause the toothbrush to “show pink” 


LET’S FACE frankly the situation of your 
teeth and your gums, If you are an average 
person, you eat soft foods, with an undue 
amount of creamy substances and practi- 
cally a total lack of roughage. Probably, 
too, you often eat it hastily; few people 
masticate their food one-tenth as much as 
is proper. 

What is the result? Instead of stimulat- 
ing the circulation of the blood in the gums, 
by the normal massage incident to proper 
mastication, gums get little or no “exercise.” 
Pyorrhea, infected roots, diseased sockets 
and gingivitis are just the normal effects 
from the given causes. 


How Ipana helps soft gums 
become healthy 


Ipana is a tooth paste comparatively new. 


* ten days, will be sent gladly if you 
will forward coupon below. 


Yet in the short time it has been before the 
profession, thousands of dentists have writ- 
ten us that they have adopted it in their 
practice, and prescribe it to patients, espe- 
cially when those patients show signs of 
congested, soft or bleeding gums. 


In stubborn cases they prescribe a gum- 
massage with Ipana after the ordinary 
cleaning with Ipana and the brush, thus help- 
ing to restore the circulation, to relieve the 
congestion, and to provide the gums with 
that exercise that they need so badly, and 
which our modern food does not give them 
naturally. Granted enough exercise, enough 
stimulation, just as an athlete’s muscles de- 
velop under exercise and use, the gums will 
grow firm and healthy. 


In strengthening soft gums and in healing 
bleeding gums, Ipana has a very specific 


A trial tube, enough to last you for 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 


virtue. It contains ziratol, a positive e1:ti- 
septic and germicide, and a preparatio.: with 
a recognized hemostatic value. Dentists 
throughout the country use it after extrac- 
tion to allay the bleeding of the wound, to 
heal infected tissue and to restore to irritated 
and under-nourished gums, their normal 
tonicity. 


Send for a Trial Tube of 
Ipana Tooth Paste 


You can judge from the generous sample 
tube, not only the healing effect of Ipana 
not only its fine free-from-grit consistency 
not only its remarkable cleaning power, but 
you can judge, too, its fine flavor and clean 
taste. For Ipana is a perfect proof that a 
tooth paste need not have an--unpleasant 
taste, in order to be a beneficial agent. 


47 Rector St., New York, N.Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 


PASTE without charge or obligation on my part. 


oe 
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I 


LIVE and Vivian had come to North Africa 
without any definite plan that was known 
to both of them. Vivian had supposed that 
they would first make for the Endroit dy 
Bonheur, about which Clive had told her with 
such enthusiasm, when he had tried to win her 
over to his view of the ideal life for two lovers, 
But Clive had explained that it was much too 
early in the year to camp out so far to the 
north. May was the month for the Place of 
Happiness. Till then they must go somewhere 
else. She had thought of the desert, of the far 
south, but she had left the decision to Clive 
without mentioning her thought. The girl 
of strong convictions, of prompt decisions, of 
the almost defiant sense of what was right and 
what was wrong, had given place to a girl 
woman who often doubted, and who had now 
made a secret resolution to leave the power 
over her life in the hands of another, instead of 
keeping it in her own. 

And Clive had suggested that they should 
take a ship to Robertville, and from there go 
first to the quiet, out-of-the-way little place 
which she now knew as Hammam Chedakra. 
He had told her that he had been there with 
his friend, Campbell, and had motored from 
there to Tunis, passing on the way through 
Sidi Barka. But he had said nothing more 
just then. 





Now she understood fully what had been in 

his mind. He was drawn by the remem- 
brance of the white house by the sea, the hiding 
place among the palm trees, which he had once 


22% e seen and had never forgotten. And she remem- 
“Delicious Waffles ~ uickly made bered his leaping eagerness on the night when 
she had confessed that she had been thinking 

of it as she looked at the stars over Surrey. 


: ‘ pe Ever since then his mind must have been 
Golden waffles . . . crisp, melting, delicious . . . so fixed on that house. And that was why he had 


simply prepared that you can have them any brought her to Hammam Chedakra. She 
morning! Make a creamy batter by adding milk knew he was perpetually uneasy in hotels, 
‘Ils ’ ~— Add i ~ always fearing lest some one would recognize 

or water to Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour. an egg him. The last tremendous publicity he had 
and a tablespoon of melted butter, and your batter had to face had bred in him an overwhelming 
is done. Pour it into your hot waffle iron. The desire for absolute privacy. He ae oe 
; iF in some place where no one would know him, 

heat crisps the waffles to a delicate brown and where no one would ever suspect who he was. 
they’re ready to serve. 9 Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour pcmeieunaien if * = -_ ——— a in Peaier 
i Pe ne mE 5 : " Make This Test Yourse' edakra, but the landlord had mentioned tha 
contains flours of highest quality . . . every ingre ous aletlePillsbury’ePanceke |he Was expecting many travelers in Marth 








dient is selected with scrupulous care. Mixed and Flour into your hand and rub Vivian had seen Clive’s face harden when he 
sifted to powder-fineness, a few minutes’ heat cooks ieee ts in vec texte had repeated the remark. And now his mind 
; 3 f th toPillsbury’s high-grade flours. | Was dwelling on that hiding place by the sea, 
it thoroughly . .. digestibly J Have some of these That’s why Pillsbury’s makes | quite off the beaten track of all travelers. She 
tempting, delicately crisped Pillsbury waffles for See pancakes and was sure that they would not stay long at 


Hammam Chedakra. 

On the following morning she heard Clive 
enquiring about a motor and mentioning Sidi 
Barka. The landlord answered that he had a 
motor, but it was under repair and could not 
be ready for a week or ten days. If, however, 
Monsieur was in a hurry to go to Sidi Barka, 
there was a train every day at midday, 
reaching Sidi Barka at .three-fifteen in the 
afternoon. Monsieur could stay the night and 
be back the next day. 

Clive begged Monsieur Larot to let him know 
when the motor was fixed up. Till then, 
apparently, he did not intend to go to Sidi 
Barka. All their things were unpacked; their 
books and writing materials were put out In 
the little sitting-room. ; 

And they tried to sink down in the new life 


* e r 9 of peace among people who did not know them 
and who knew nothing about them. : 

Just at first—and he acknowledged it— 

Clive was attacked by a feeling of extra- 

ordinary fatigue, which seemed both mental 

and physical. He slept a great deal. Directly 


breakfast tomorrow. A postcard request will 
bring “Better Pancakes and How to Make Them,” 
a little book of helpful recipes. 


And if you like pancakes with a real old-fashioned buck- 


wheat flavor, get some Pillsbury’s Buckwheat Pancake Flour 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, U. S. A. 


Pillsbury’s Family of Foods 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour Pancake Flour 
Buckwheat Pancake Flour Health Bran ~ © Wheat Cereal - 
Rye Flour Graham Flour Farina 








after dinner they went to their sitting-room an 
sat before the log fire. And often by nine, oF 


soon after, Clive was asleep in his chair. 
anc a e Ou r Many times Vivian sat by the drowsy flames 
watching him as he slept there, with his slim, 
"i tall body stretched out in the low chair, the 
One of the family full white lids hiding his eyes. In_ those 
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: My Favorite Recipes 


i Cream of Vegetable Soup 


















rot dy 
on : 2 tsp. salt, slice onion, 2 cups 
lovers water, 4% cup carrot, 4% cup 
ich too ; turnip, 4 cup celery, y cup 
to the ; potatoes, 2 2 tbsp. flour, 114 tsp. 
lace of : salt,3 cups water, I tsp. parsley, 
ewhere :2 tbsp. butter, 1 cup Carnation 
the far : Milk. Wash and pare vege- 
Clive : tables; put through food chop- 
1e girl ; per or cut in small cubes; cook 
ons, of :.1n two cups of water until ten- 
ht and : der. When done beat with fork 
2 girl i to break vegetables and add to 
d now : sauce made by melting butter, 
power : adding the flour, then milk, 
: diluted with water, and cook 5 






: minutes. Add seasonings and 
: parsley. Serves six people. 














































hould 
ae : Creamed Chipped Beef 
lakra, \% tsp. salt, 2 tbsp. butter, 4% 
= : cup — | aang i cup 
: water, 2 tbsp. , & tsp. 
bey Sete % ib. aed beet 
more : Melt butter, add flour, stirring 
:constantly until thoroughly 
: blended. Add the liquid, salt 
en in : and pepper. Let boil until thick- 
nem- : ened, stirring occasionally. Add 
iding beef and continue cooking until 
once | : beef is heated through. Turn 
nem- | } onto a hot platter and garnish 
vhen : with toast points. This recipe 
king : will serve four people. 
2 : 
been a pi No Fes Mayonnaise 
had ff ——— : ; i os : ressing 
She § : 4 tsp. salt, 2 tbsp. Carnation 
tels, M b f th ‘ ) : Milk, 34 cupoil, 16 tsp. paprika, 
64 Y, U ey Te £00 4 : 1 tbsp. lemon juice or vinegar. 
~ : Put salt and paprika ina bowl, 
= it It’s wonderful how much better baked : add Carnation Milk and mix 
: q i - : thoroughly, add oil slowly, stir- 
= | potatoes taste if you pour in a table- : ring constantly. Then add the 
sed i spoonful of Carnation Milk, undiluted, lemon j par id p h Makes 
& : . : #2 Cup Salac Ss 
- ' then season with salt and paprika. Try labile 
rch. of : ° r ; 
he next time and see. For sauces, gravies, , Cream Tapioca Pudding 
ind § creaming vegetables and making salad 143 cups water, 74 cup yon 
ea, ; . = tapioca, 24 cup Carnation Milk, 
he dressings there’s nothing better than 1g tsp. salt, 3 tbsp. sugar, 2 
a | Carnation Milk. Just pure, fresh milk, a | eS ee 
ve 3 evaporated to double richness and Pin enough cold water to cover. 
‘a sterilized, it gives 8 savor to cook- Pen ceotparrmrigg ss 
a : : aplocé a 
ot ing that sends plates back for more. i boiler until transparent. Add 
Ar, Wouldn’t you like a Carnation Cook Pog CS pape 
a, : bez 
oT Book? It has more than one hun- hot tapioca slowly on egg mix- 
he ; dred tested recipes you will approve. i ture, return to double boiler 
id P - :and cook until it thickens. 
Yours for the asking. : When thick remove from fire 
Ww : . 3 c : and fold in whites of eggs beaten 
n, CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS COMPANY : stiff. Add flavoring and chill. 
di 226 Carnation Building, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin : This recipe serves six people. 
ir ; 326 Stuart Bldg., Seattle, Wash. - NewYork - Aylmer, Ont. : : s 
n § Carnation Pumpkin Pie 
f 1% tsp. ginger, 24 cup brown 
_ : sugar, 1 tbsp. cornstarch, 114 
n § : cups cooked and strained pump- 
® : kin, 2 eggs, 4 tsp. salt, 1 cup 


: water, 1 tsp. cinnamon, | cup 
: Carnation Milk. Mix in order 
: given and bake in one crust 





| ‘Mulk 


k : until firm. This recipe makes 
; one ple. 
om Blake 
From Contented Cows” You can dilute the double-rich a silicate 
e1 contents of this can until the quart i nehrmerXi 
= Carnation Mills Products Co, bottle overflows with pure milk ; Carnation Milk Products Co. , 
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Even today in some countries women yoked with 
oxen share the cruel drudgery of plowing the fields 


Drudgery ‘ears down— 


destroys—kills 


WOMAN yoked with an ox 

wearily dragging a heavy plow. 
A woman yoked to a washboard—rub- 
bing, scrubbing—straining her back. 


Is there any real difference? 


Hard tasks both. Monotonous—spirit 
breaking—dreary. Both are drudgery. 
Against the soul-crushing bonds of just 
such kinds of drudgery, womankind has 
struggled since the beginning of history. 

Bit by bit she has gained ground—at 
last she’s coming into her own. 

Above all the American woman. For 
the American woman doesn’t follow 
hide-bound custom merely because it 75 
custom. She wants to know wAy. 

And she asks why so long and so hard 
that finally the world sits up and takes 
notice—and helps her to find the answer. 

Today, even in civilized countries of 
the old world, women still take their 
family wash to the streams—get down 
on their hands and knees, and scrub as 
women did four thousand years ago— 
to get them clean. 


In America, our great-grandmothers, 
rubbed and scrubbed — but 1n 
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their own homes and on rough wash- 
boards. They used crude, harsh home- 
made soaps, lye soaps that ate holes 
into clothes like wildfire. 


Then came bar soap—good soap—excellent 
soap—but it, too, had to be rubbed in to get 
results, and backs still ached over the wash- 
boards. Monday was still blue Monday. 


But the American woman was questioning 
—questioning more and more this terrible 
weekly drudgery. Why should she be sub- 
mitted week after week to this torture? Why 
could not a soap be made that would get the 
clothes clean without all this rubbing? That 
would simply do the work that she had to do? 


And the more she complained and ques- 
tioned the harder science worked for 


answer, 


TODAY there is a new soap — Rinso— 
that is freeing millions—yes Jiterally 
millions—of women the world over from the 
deadly, nerve-racking drudgery of scrubbing 
and rubbing their lives away on the big 
family wash. Though it has only recently 
been introduced, seventy million packages of 
this new soap were sold last year! 

Turn to page 119 and read all about Rinso, 
the wonderful new kind of soap that will 
relieve you of the hardest work of washday. 
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After the Verdict 


moments she knew the great pathos of sleep 
and Clive’s unconsciousness touched some. 
thing that seemed at the very springs of her 
heart. To see him not suffering there so close 
to her made her think in a strangely deep way 
of all he had suffered. But indeed was it true 
that he was not suffering there in the firelight? 
Even in sleep there was a look of distress on his 
face. His subconscious mind was alive and at 
work. And it knew all that he had suffered 
would never let the memory of the suffering go. 

When she saw him sleeping there, she longed 
to make him happy! Something in her ached 
to give him happiness, to smooth into calm that 
face which she Joved. And as she looked at 
him sleeping by the olive wood fire, she resolved 
with intensity to dedicate herself to the task of 
making him happy, of trying so far as she 
could to pay him back with her love for all the 
horrible misery he had endured. She would 
try to give him a happiness such as many men 
never know. She would seek in herself for a 
selfless devotion and give it all to him. To 
find that and to give it she knew that she must 
root out utterly her secret jealousy of a dead 
woman. 

When her watch pointed to ten o’clock, she 
would touch him gently, regretting the neces- 
sity of disturbing him. Then restlessness sud- 
denly showed in him. He moved, opened his 
cyes, looked with a startled, yet inward, ex- 
pression at the fire, the room, at her. And then 
the distress of his life, like a stream, welled up 
in him, and he tried to hide that with a quick 
smile at her. 

“Time for bed? Isn’t it awful, my falling 
asleep like this? But I can’t help it. The 
absolute change of my life here acts on me like 
a drug. Haven’t you been reading?” 

: “No. I’ve been sitting and looking at the 
fire.’ 

She did not add “and you.” Few people 
care to know that they are watched when 
asleep. 

“It’s so quiet here’—perhaps she would 
add—‘“even when we are shut in, I can feel 
how far away we are, I can feel the emptiness 
in the dark all round us.” 

“Yes. And in some mysterious way I 
believe I feel that, too when I’m asleep—that 
and other things.” 

And soon they would go to bed. 


HAT year there was an unusual amount of 

rain in Algeria. At Hammam Chedakra 
winds often came with the rain, Between the 
storms there were sudden bursts of bright sun- 
shine. Snatches of summer, these seemed, 
startling in the gold and blue of their warmth. 
And once there came a magnificent African day, 
still, hot, almost blindingly full of light from 
morning till evening, a day such as Vivian had 
never seen before, a day for out of doors and the 
absolute ignoring of houses. 

Clive and she took a straw pannier of food 
and started out early. They had no aim. 
Their steps were bent toward no goal. Simply 
they were wanderers through the marvel of that 
day. Leaving the hotel behind, they crossed 
some rough ground and came to a vague and 
uneven pathway. In the distance were 
delicious calm hills closing the view like @ 
dream softly guarding reality. Here and there 
the ground rose abruptly in small cliffs which 
showed orange and red and gold through the 
trees. And there was no one, no one, on the 
way. They were alone with nature, as they 
had never been alone together before. And 
Clive looked calmer, happier, than Vivian had 
ever seen him look till that moment. There 
was something of peace in his face, and that 
peace deepened as they trod softly on, with 
no aim except that of going. further and further 
into Arcady. 

When the sun was hot, perhaps an hour 
after midday, they sat down by the stream and 
ate their lunch, taliing very little, strangely 
calm and at peace. Then Clive stretched him- 
self on the grass, his back against a low rock, 
and lit his pipe. He had pulled his soft hat low 
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| tien Siadk Clients Moe Preaek oo, over his eyes. He lay very still, but some- “No, not a bit.” the f 
rhe times plucked idly at the grasses and little wild I want just to have a look at the White They 
flowers which stirred in the light breeze all house I told you of.” Wh 
about them. And they both listened to the “I said I would go there with you. Don Clive 
silence. you remember?” she said gently. occup 
ie | Vivian remembered another silence, in the His face reddened slowly. “Suppose~” he behin 
| clearing of the deep wood at Tyford, when Clive said, “suppose by a lucky chance I found that voice. 
WRAP-AROUND — | had been with her like that, and she had felt house to let. Would you mind if I took it paint 
jealousy in him. Now he had taken her away for a little while? It would be a wonderfyl down 
7 from everybody. Perhaps he had always place to rest in.” clean- 
| meant to do that some day. Perhaps he had — She remembered just then the look on his ful, i 
{| | made up his mind to do that whether with, or face asleep, and her thoughts about death and and ¢ 
+ | against, her will. She longed to ask him. But about the bringing of happiness to those whom She | 
__ | she did not ask him, fearing to spoil the wonder- _ we love. mome 
' ful hour they were having together in Arcady. “Dearest,” she said, “don’t you know? Ajj seen | 
She belonged to him now, and had done what I want is to help you to be happy, and to be some 
4, | he wished, the thing she had refused to do. happy with you in your happiness. I want that seen | 
|| | Had she been weak? Possibly. Perhapsalove terribly. We—we are here for such a short pain « 
yj} | that was absolutely strong must hold some time—” Th 
# | cruelty. And after all that had happened she She stopped. She could not go on. When a tab 
4 | could’ not be cruel to Clive because of a she could speak again she only said: they : 
| | principle. She could not be courageous for two “Anywhere with you! I will go anywhere, § with | 
aI any longer without verging on hardness. It Don’t ask me. Just do what you think wil | the k 
4, | was surely better to be tender and unselfish in rest you, bring you happiness.” Clive 
* | despite of principle than to be hard with the Clive made no rejoinder. When tea was her, ' 
j | man she loved. She could no longer hold him _ finished, he got up restlessly and said he would defen 
2° | in torment. put a few things into a bag. actiol 
But—when they went back? “For Sidi Barka?”’ thous 
Clive looked up and met her eyes, and that “Ves. I think I’ll be off there tomorrow, was € 
la fp | question wasin them. She could not expelit at just for one night.”’ posse 
D 3 |once, and for a moment she had a feeling of “Do go,” she said gently. forwa 
H y | guilt. But she looked away again quickly. lady, 
if iy Perhaps he had not understood, had not read AS THE time for dinner drew near his rest- with 
~ | what was there in her eyes. lessness seemed to increase. At a quarter him | 
They stayed there by the stream for a long to seven he said, naket 
i ~, | time, sometimes talking quietly, often keeping “IT wish there were two or three more make 
4 ; | silence and dreaming. And in the dreaming _ servants here.” Ched 
i? they were perhaps more nearly at one than they “Why?” she asked. : Cli 
| _ | had ever been before. At any rate or that day “Well, now and then we might dine quietly § press 
J | by the Chedakra the dead woman seemed really up here by the fire. It would be cozy tonight shifte 
; 4 {to rest in her grave. after our long day out.” other 
4 ri 4 “Yes. But poor Raoul and his wife havetoo § fruit 
i "4 i4 Chapter ITI much work as it is.” said, 
is 4 : | a know—I know,” he said, quickly, almost “s 
He | . s HEN they reachid Himmam Chedakra _ with irritation. Y 
(i f “4 just before twilight, pleasantly tired after The bell sounded in the distance. f = 
“ heer weal their long walk, they found a big car drawn up “Dinner!” she said. _ ; nae 
Fe i ‘ ’ | before the terrace. He stood as if in hesitation, then said, witha lady. 
li sinspired design “Some new arrivals!” said Vivian. change of manner, “Let’s go at once and get it ; s 
Ik in She saw Clive frown as he looked at the car. over. I’m longing to settle down by the fire.” [\ ‘ 
i His face had completely changed. The She understood the reason of his restless) Vi 
j REDFERN WRAP-AROUNDS._ ,,_ | unwonted expression of calm, almost of peace- ness and was troubled by it, for it indicated to § say 
" is this style, N/279, which has & fulness, had disappeared from it, and as he her a growth of fear in solitude, an almost h 
f yle, IN/2£¢7, which has 2 | turned to go under the arcade to the staircase devastating reaction in Clive. And it gave shut 
“exclusive features at waist-line, 4) | which led to their rooms, it hardened, set sud- her a horrible sensation of being in hiding. For pry 
’ : } | denly into the mask-like rigidity which she knew a moment he communicated to her something sat d 
; back and thigh. For average § |< well and longed to banish from it forever. that seemed to partake of furtive criminality. 7 wath 
j figures 5 Directly they were in their sitting-room, and And her nature rose suddenly in rebellion slow! 
4 $10.00 “| | she had rung the bell for tea, he sat down rather against it. : we 
¥ J) | heavily in one of their two armchairs. The “We aren’t fugitives, Clive,” she said. " = 
or style N/261 z| | wood fire was lighted and burning well. He “What?” he said, in a startled voice. 3 then 
$5.00 -| | stared into it with his head slightly turned as if “We aren’t fugitives.” e for 
/, | he were listening. She went into the bedrcom “Who said we were?” § ay 
or style N/269 ; to take off her hat and boots. In a very few “No one. But don’t let us—I mean, I—” @ last 
$7.50 2 | moments Clive called to her, She broke off. At that moment she felt 7% mom 
J “Tea is ready, Vi!” afraid of herself. A great moral confusion roun 
or style N/281 Y “I’m just coming,” she answered. swept through her, filling her soul with a sort large 
$13.50 4 In a minute she joined him in the sitting- of ugly dizziness. But she made a great — 
die eattes # | room. iad __ effort and mastered it, ; me 
fF “T want to go over to Sidi Barka,” he said “Come along, she said. : é _ 
Which is Y Ty f Fie > abruptly. “I think I shall take the train there And she went quickly into the corridor. She che : 
ich is rour iype of Figure. tomorrow morning.” felt her heart thumping, a heat of anger all §& ~ 
“Don’t you want me to come with you?” through her. m, 
| | she said. “What are we coming to?” she thought. § «Ny 
™ > lan —~t \ He looked at her for an instant, as if he were ‘‘How will this end?” 4 this 
Vor 4) xy in doubt. Then he said, A slight breeze blew through the orange and f x 
yt, of eA t i “T shall have to stay the night.” palm trees and touched her face, stirring her “I 
* ae SN a lt: i; “Well?” : thick, short hair; she heard the murmur of the m. 
= + } peeerey’ fei q “Sidi Barka isn’t a very attractive town. Grand Cascade in the distance and felt ms 
j |} lé 3 | You might get a bad impression.” instantly calmer. : “ 
ta (, ry ald 4 Thaaraae anxiety in his eyes. He added, in “Forgive me, Clive,” she said, turning to d Pi 
i ns ie 5) ee . | a lighter tone, him. y ae 
Al yc i one" | “Let’s have some tea. I’m thirsty after our “What for, dearest?” ; » - a 
ae | 7) bi = @ | walk. It’s been a grand day, Vi, the best “T spoke—I didn’t mean to speak like that. “Mh 
| {/ \\ ‘A we’ve ever had together, I think. Perhaps I’ve He took hold of her arm and pressed it. fon 
oy, | |/ ‘| | & | loved it too much.” “Tt’s all right,” he said. : “4 
Slender pers Curdad 5 “How could you?” “I’m horribly impulsive sometimes.” “g 
Gane Gear. Pe i He moved in his chair abruptly. ‘Will you They went up the steps, crossed the terrace. J 
sensi K at @ | mind very much if I go over for a night to Sidi and entered the dining-room. Clive looked H 
ES A ere AMEE | Barks?” round it quickly. But only the usual peopl”, 
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the people they knew by sight, were there. 
They went to their table and sat down. 

When they had eaten three courses, and 
Clive was beginning to look a little less pre- 
occupied, Vivian heard people coming in 
behind her, and the sound of a strong, deep 
voice. She looked round and saw a pretty, 
ainted woman, very well dressed, walking 
down the long room, accompanied by a tall, 
clean-shaven, middle-aged man with a power- 
ful, intelligent, and very self-possessed face, 
and a pair of intensely keen steel-gray eyes. 
She knew that face, knew it well, but for a 
moment she could not remember where she had 
seen it. It was vitally connected, she felt, with 
some exceptional episode in her life. She had 
seen it, she had gazed at it surely, in an hour of 

in or of acute mental agony. 

The man and his companion were shown to 
a table on the opposite side of the room. As 
they sat down the man looked round the room, 
with a sort of coldly indifferent inquiry. And 
the keen gray eyes, in their traveling, came to 
Clive and Vivian. And directly he looked at 
her, Vivian knew. He was the man who had 
defended Sir Aubrey Sabine in the slander 
action! She saw that he recognized Clive, 
though his face scarcely changed. Surprise 
was evidently foreign to that abominably self- 
possessed creature. Almost directly he bent 
forward over his table and spoke to the painted 
lady, who turned her head quickly and looked 
with a glittering curiosity at Clive, then from 
him greedily shifted her eyes to Vivian. The 
naked stare, the stare that tried to undress and 
make naked—it was there at work in Hammam 
Chedakra. 

Clive began to talk eagerly. He talked with 
pressure, with obstinacy, and his eyes never 
shifted toward the left, to that table on the 
other side of the room. But as soon as the 
fruit was there, golden red and silky brown, he 
said, 

“Shall we be off?” 

“Yes,” she said. 

They got up and walked down the room, 
followed by the fascinated stare of the painted 
lady. 


N THEIR little sitting-room Clive and 

Vivian were silent. He had made no allusion 
to the arrival in their solitude of the man who 
had led for his enemy. And directly they were 
shut in behind the green persiennes, he filled 
and lit his pipe and took up a book, while she 
sat down and began to write a letter. It was a 
rather long letter to her mother, and she wrote 
slowly on purpose. Behind her she could hear 
now and then Clive turning a page. Was he 
really reading? One of those gaps of silence 
which saddened her lay between them, dividing 
them, and she did not know how to make the 
effort which would enable her to cross it. At 
last her letter was finished. She sat still for a 
moment, then got up from the table and turned 
round. She saw a patch of red on Clive’s face, a 
large, uneven patch on the cheek which was 
turned away from the firelight. And immedi- 
ately she saw him standing before her in the 
drawing-room at Knightsbridge on the day of 
the verdict, when he had just come through the 
cheering crowd from the Old Bailey. 

“Clive!” she said. 

He turned, looked up. 

“Why don’t you speak? Why do you keep 
this horrible silence?” 

“But——” 

“I know who that man is.” 

He made a dull gesture with his left hand. 

“Ts that his wife?” 

“I dare say. I don’t know. I know nothing 
about his private affairs. He knows all about 
mine—damn him!” There was a sort of harsh 
misery, a sort of rasping fury, in his voice. 

My God! Where is one to go for a little 
peace? 

“Probably they willleave tomorrow,” she said. 

“Others will come.” 

“But if they do?” 

He got up. “I simply can’t stand it,” he 
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said. “That’s all! I’m at the end of my 
tether, and I can’t stand any more of it.” 

He began to pace the little room. 

“You see, Clive, how useless it is for us to 
pretend,” she said. 

He did not seem to hear her and went on, 
still standing behind the table with his hands 
pressed down on the books, “We had one 
splendid day. I felt it was too good. The sun- 
shine and peace of it made me afraid. Don’t 
you remember I said perhaps I had loved it too 
much? That was because I knew something 
was going to happen, because I knew that car 
we saw outside had brought trouble for 
me.” 

“But how can—” 


“Tt’s all inside, it’s in here!” He struck 


his breast, as if angrily. “I suffer under these | 


abominable staring eyes of people who know 
about me. I’ve had too much of eyes like that. 
It’s come to this, that—that I can’t stand them. | 
If I could do something, if I could resent it— | 
their staring at me like that—knock that 
fellow over there down, teach him a lesson 
such as one man can teach another in certain 
circumstances, it might be different. But all I 
can do is just to sit still and let all the beasts 
try to pull the clothes off me with their eyes.” 

“What will you do?” she said. 

“T’ll go to Sidi Barka tomorrow and sze 
about the villa. There may be a chance!” 

And on the morrow he went by the morning 
train, leaving Vivian alone. 





ARSHALL PHIPPS, the lawyer, and the | 
*¥* painted lady were still in Hammam Che- 
dakra when Vivian went down into the garden. 
On her way to lunch she saw them coming up 
the steps from the direction of the Grand Cas- 
cade, and they followed her into the dining- 
room. While she was eating she felt that the 
woman’s curious, searching eyes were upon her, 
and she understood Clive’s almost desperate 
hatred of such eyes. As soon as she had finished 
her meals he went out, and took a long, solitary 
walk toward the far-off purple and green | 
and slate-gray slopes of the mountain | 
that bounded the view toward the east. 
was beset by an ugly feeling that the woman 
who had arrived on the previous evening would 
try to find an opportunity of speaking to her, of 
making acquaintance with her. She was| 
resolved to avoid that if possible. 

She was alone now on this pale yellow road 
in Africa, alone among the silver olive trees, 
the streams and the hills, under the luminous 
blue sky, bright blue after the long rains. 
Looking all round her she could see only a dis- 
tant horseman on a white horse moving 
slowly toward the west, two Arabs bending 
over something hidden in the plain beyond a 
barrier of mauve-white thorn bushes, and two 
tiny children, gnome-like from where she stood, 
playing in front of a brushwood hovel on a 
green hump a little to her right. Only five 
living beings in all the wide landscape, and 
they were Arabs! 

Yet staring civilization was with her out 
there in Africa, London was with her, the law 
courts were with her, Mrs. Sabine was with 
her. And she knew something of Clive’s 
feeling of desperation, something of the 
fugitive’s sense of the uselessness of flight ‘rom 
anything in this small world. And how u:eless 
and absurd that changing of a name! Sle felt 
hot as she thought of the change always hated 
by her, and the uselessness of it. 

At last she felt that she had walked far 
enough and turned back. And immediatly she 
felt anxious, almost apprehensive. She was 
walking toward those eyes. It seemed to her 
that she was being led toward them to be 
tormented The charm of Hammam Chedakra 
was destroyed for her by two strangers. 

She walked on slowly. And it seemed to her | 
as if Mrs. Sabine, unseen but subtly felt, was 
with her in the way, leading her back to the 
eyes. 

When in the distance the small post office 
came in sight at the left of the road, with the | 
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] N° American home ever offered a 
/ +‘ more democratic yet distinguished | 
' hospitality to its guests—native and 
foreign—than Mount Vernon when 
Dame Washington was its mistress. 





GREAT men and great ladies, 
J aristocrats and commoners, were 
everyday visitors; grand balls and 
other affairs were very frequent 
events. For the Washington mansion 
was the hub of the political and 
| social life of the day. 


W!tTH the many demands for her 
attention, how Martha Washington 

would have welcomed the  labor- 

saving helps of modern homekeeping ! 
ie> For one thing, they would have saved 
|= her concern over the increasing dull- 
es, ness of her prized mahogany anid 
f= other furniture—a dullness which 
f grew in spite of a tedious rubbing. 
rubbing, rubbing with the beeswax of 
her time. 


3 : O the modern hostess, Liquid 
+ hal Veneer Polish means a simple and 
-. easy way to care for piano, furniture 
*= and woodwork—restoring to or pre- 
; serving in them the original beauties 
* of finish, grain and coloring. As 
| proof of its merit, we offer a free 
trial bottle; and with it we give a 
rare print (7 in. & 10 in. suitable for 
framing) of Martha Washington for 
We to pay postage and packing. 
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LANE BRYANT Maternity = 
Clothes enable you to dress styl | 
ishly during all stages of ma- 
ternity, and after baby comes, 
as well, 
Latest modes, cleverly designed to 
conceal condition. Patented adjust- 
ments provide for ample expansion, 
Beautiful Style Book of Maternity 
Coats, Suits, Dresses, Skirts, Cor- 
sets. Sent FREE. Write for it 
today 
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Epa og sch enhancing the appointments 
of the breakfast room and lending a subtle 
charm to the service of the morning meal... . 

STAR-Rite Electric Waffle Irons have a 
pleasing beauty that is rarely associated with 
useful things. Yet withal they embody the 
utmost in efficiency and convenience. 

The STAR-Rite Waffle Iron is a rare com- 
bination of grace and service—it is an iron 
designed for the perfectly appointed home and 
constructed to give the maximum in convenient 
service. 

This iron has two heating surfaces that give 
plate-size waffles right at the table; it requires 
no grease and gives off no smoke or disagree- 
able cooking odors; it has a 10-inch polished 
nickel tray and a patented non-hot carrying 
handle and lid - lifter. 

Yet the price of this unusual iron is only 
$9.00 in the United States ($12 in Canada) 
atany good electrical, hardware, drug or depart- 
ment stores. Write for booklet. 


TAR-Rite 


NEC ESsQitis¢ 


‘FITZGERALD MANUFACTURING CO. 
TORRINGTON, CONN. 


Manujacturers of The STAR-Rite Toasters, Heating Pads, 


Fans, Household Motors, Hair Dryers 
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broken ground, the rising smoke 
springs, and the trees which hid 
beyond it, Vivian saw two figures com} 
toward her slowly, and although sh 
actually recognize them, she knew 


was all for Clive. 


his companion. 


Without meaning to do it, she stopped 
Perhaps they were going to the post office 
But they passed the little house and came on 
toward her. On her right was a sort of green 
common, strewn with small cone-shaped rocks 
She had only to take a couple of steps, and she 
could wander away into solitude and ayoi 
those approaching figures. 
this; her body, she felt, was trying to do it, but 
was resisted by something stronger than it was, 
She was refusing its violent appeal. And she 
conquered and went on, tingling with a sort of 
seemed mingled with 
something like defiance. 

She met Marshall Phipps and his companion 
on the road, and as she passed them, she 
looked at them with a steady indifference, She 
saw them lower their eyes under her gaze, and 
was satisfied with her little bit of courage, It 
She did not think she had 
shown the defiance which must have exposed 
the acuteness of her feeling to those two 
people. She hoped not. 


She longed to do 


But she was not 


When she was in her room—curiously 
deserted it looked to her, now that Clive was 
no longer there—she longed to shut herself in 
till the car slipped away with its owner and 
had no fear of Mr. 
Phipps’ trying to make her aé¢quaintance, 
She was quite sure he would not do that, 
given the circumstances. 
that his companion had made up her mind to 
seek satisfaction for her eager curiosity, and 
that no refinement of feeling would hold her 
back. And she was right. 


But she was sure 





HEN she went downstairs to go to dinner, 
she came 
arcade at the entrance 
staircase, and immediately heard a too sweet 


woman in the 


which led to the 


“Will you forgive me for speaking to you?” 
She stopped. 
“T’m a tennis player, though not a very good 


one, and I’ve seen you play at Wimbledon and 


Hythe.” 


“Yes?” Vivian said, meeting the eager, 


glittering eyes. 


“Tt was such a surprise to find you in this 


funny. little place. 

mind my speaking to you. 

many ardent admirers.” 
“Thank you.” 


I thought you wouldn't 
I am one of your 


“Tsn’t this a sweet little spot?” continued the 
woman with a sort of genteel obstinacy. “My 
husband—he’s a hard-worked lawyer—thinks 
it quite ideal, the very place for a rest 


cure.** 


“Tt’s very quiet. Are you staying long?” 


“Unfortunately, no. 
to Constantine and Batna. 
way to Biskra.” 


We go on tomorrow 


We are on our 


“T hope you will have a good journey,” said 


“Who knows? 


Vivian, preparing to go on to the terrace. 
Chi lo sa, as the Italians say. 
Do forgive me for speaking to you. But you're 
quite one of my heroines, both as a sports 
woman, and, if I may say so, for other reasons, 
too.” 
“Thank you very much.” 


And then Vivian got away from the greedy 


their sitting-room. 


stare of the unnaturally glittering eyes. 

That evening she hurried through her 
solitary dinner and then shut herself up 
As she closed the per- 
siennes, she knew a feeling of disgust, and 
almost of dread, that was new in her expert 
ence, in spite of all she had gone through in 
England since the accusation brought against 
In England she had endured what she 
had expected to endure; out here, in Hammam 
Chedakra, she had been surprised by the 
unexpected. 
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IV 


Early next morning Vivian heard the sound 
ofamotor car being tuned up outside. She lay 
in bed listening. The noise rose into a threaten- 
roar, then subsided. There was a pause. 
It was followed by a musical cry, a chord of 
three notes, which traveled, grew soft, grew 
faint, died away. Marshall Phipps, K. C., and 
the painted lady had started on their journey 
to Biskra. : : 

Vivian was pained by the sense of relief | 
which she felt. It was too acute. It frightened | 
her, because it seemed to give her the measure 
of her own weakness. Where was her courage? 
Was this new life in the wilds going to sap the 
virtue which she admired more than all other 
virtues, the virtue without which men and 
women, in her view, were unworthy to enjoy 
the gift of life, were deprived of all claim on the 
respect of their fellows? 

The keen-eyed lawyer and the painted lady 
had taught her a lesson which even Clive’s 
agony had not taught her. Only now she knew 
that Clive had been absolutely right about 
solitude. And it seemed to her as if these two 
people had been sent to Hammam Chedakra 
in order to force her to understand absolutely 
what Clive and she needed. 

She expected Clive to come back from Sidi 
Barka in the afternoon about five. But just 
before lunch she had a telegram from him. 

“Not returning today kept by business am 
at Hétel d’Orient any news best love Clive.” | 

She kept the little bit of blue paper beside | 


ing 





her while she lunched, and as soon as her watch 
pointed to two o’clock, she went up the road | 
to the post office. 


BEHIND the counter she found a swarthy 

girl, who was speaking through the telephone 
in a high singing voice to Sidi Barka. Vivian |} 
had meant to telegraph, but now she decided to 
try and speak to Clive, and she begged the 
young lady to hold on to Sidi Barka and put 
her through to the Hétel d’Orient. This was 
done, and she asked if Mr. Claude Ormeley 
was in the hotel, and whether she could speak 
tohim. Ina moment she heard faintly Clive’s 
voice greeting her. 

“They have gone,” she said. ‘When are 





you coming back?” 

“Tomorrow or the day after,” he replied. “TI 
am trying to get the house.” 

“Is it empty, then?” 

“Yes, but only till July. May I take it if 
I can arrange matters?” 

“Take it,” she said. ‘I want to go there.’’,” 

In the still faint voice that answered she 
detected a note of relief. 

“Tm glad. I wanted to know. And they 
are really gone?” 

“Yes—to Biskra.” 

“T'll try to be back tomorrow.” 

But three more days went by before he 
returned, and she met him among the euca- 
lyptus trees. They walked very slowly along 
the road, absorbed in their conversation, Clive 
telling her his adventures in renting the house 
by the sea and together laying their plans for 
going there at once. The evening was falling. 
A white farmhouse, far off on the long slop- 
ing hill, had already the magical look—the 
heavenly mansion look, Vivian called it— 
which distant white buildings assume in the 
evening light of North Africa. Vivian’s eyes 
Were fixed on it, shining mysteriously at the 
edge of the long green slope which lay in front 
of it, and backed by the naked gray mountain 
which closed in the view toward the sea. 

“What are you looking at, Vi?” asked Clive, 
putting his arm through hers, his hand on her 
hand. 

“That solitary white house far away over 
there. The light makes it so wonderful, like 
a house where only, happiness can enter, 
doesn’t it?” ‘ 

rv eyes followed her. “Yes,” he said. 

: And our house is white?” 
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Who its 
your Valentine? | 


Wuat loved face comes to your mind 
when you see the pink roses and true- 
lovers’ knots of Saint Valentine’s Day? 

Is it a curly-headed lassie with a dimple 
in her chin? Or a charming wife with 
gentle voice and lovelit eyes? Is it per- 
haps an older sweetheart of your baby 
days—your dear old mother? Or is it 
your boy—big or littlk—Your Boy? 

Send valentines—and make it a habit 
to send Greeting Cards frequently 
throughout the year! 

There is a Greeting Card for every 
occasion—the best selections are carried 
by established dealers everywhere. 


Scatter Sunshine 
with Greeting Cards 


THE GREETING CARD ASSOCIATION 
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Don’t leave that 


AWherever dainty people meet, you 


see prettier teeth today. 


In old days 
coated. 
tooth paste which fights film. 


Make this free test, if only for beauty’s 
Ten days will show you what 


sake. 
it means to you. 


Those cloudy coats 


Your teeth are coated with a viscous 
Much of it clings 


film. You can feel it. 
and stays under old-way methods. 


Soon that film dis- 
colors, then forms 
dingy coats. That’s 
how teeth lose luster. 


Film also causes 
most tooth troubles, 
and very few escape 


them. It holds food 
substance, which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with 


the teeth to cause decay. Germs breed 
by millions in it. They, with tartar, are 
the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


The new-day method 


Dental science has found two effec- 
tive ways to daily fight that film. 
acts to disintegrate the film at all stages 
of formation. The other removes it 
without harmful scouring. 


After many careful tests these meth- 
ods were embodied in a new-type tooth 
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most teeth were film- 
Now millions use a new-type 


Protect the Enamel 


Pepsodent disintegrates the film, 
then removes it with 
softer than enamel. 


film combatant which contains 
‘harsh grit. 
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film-coat on them 


paste. The name is Pepsodent. Lead- 
ing dentists the world over began to 
advise it.- Now careful people of some 
50 nations employ it every day. And 
to millions of homes it is bringing a 
new dental situation. 


Other discoveries 


A way was also found to multiply 
the alkalinity of the saliva as well as 
its starch digestant. Those are Nature’s 
agents for neutralizing acids and digest- 
ing starch deposits. Pepsodent with 
every use gives them 
maaifold effects. 


Thus, without 
an agent far harmful grit, Pepso- 
Never use a dent is doing what 


grit could never do. 
It has brought a new 
conception of what 
clean teeth mean. 


A delightful test 


We offer here a delightful test which 
will be a revelation. 


Send coupon for the 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth become whiter as 
the film coats disappear. 


What you see and feel will very soon 
convince you. You will learn the way 
to benefits you want. Cut out coupon 
now. 


‘Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which whitens, cleans 
and protects the teeth without the use of harmful 
grit. Now advised by leading dentists the world 
over. 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 
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“Let us take happiness into it. I want tp 
make you happy in our white house.” 

He pressed her arm, her hand, but said 
nothing. 

“Clive,” she continued, moved to speak oyt 
of her heart, though she scarcely knew why 
“there are things we must leave outside when 
we go into the house by the sea.” 

“What things?” he asked. 

“Reserves that are unworthy of lovers | 
think, and jealousies.” ‘ 

“Jealousies!” he said, and she knew by the 
sound of his voice that he was startled, 

“Yes; your jealousy and mine.” 

“But—but have you ever felt jealousy iy 
connection with me?” : 

“Yes—horrible jealousy. It is loathsome 
to feel like that. Don’t ask me to explain why. 
Let us leave the bad parts of us behind when 
we go intg the white house. Look at the shin. 
ing, Clive!’ She stretched out her hand, 
“Tsn’t it like a heavenly mansion—that lonely 
farm—in the evening light?” : 

Yes. White houses often look magical in 
Africa. I noticed it when I was over her 
before.” 

“It’s the gold falling on them. Light is 
everything out here. Leave out the light and 
Africa would be nothing. Don’t let us leave 
our light outside when we go into the house by 
the sea. I only wanted to say that. I felt] 
must say it.” 

Then she walked on with her arm through 


his. 
Vv 


T? Vivian the white house by the sea at Sidi 

Barka was a perpetual delight, a sort of 
conjuror’s box full of surprises. Although it 
had a touch of mystery, there was absolutely 
no melancholy about it. Its radiant white- 
ness was enticingly cheerful. Its-up-and down 
subtlety was entertaining, even amusing. Its 
fragmentary cleverness, a cleverness of morsels, 
was totally unlike anything to which she was 
accustomed. And for her, a newcomer in 
Africa, it had a savor of romance. When she 
stood on one of the bits of flat roof between 
the cupolas, and saw their round whiteness, 
almost like the round whiteness of a beautiful 
woman’s breasts, rising on left and right, or 
forming a curving barrier in front of her, she 
often had a queer little thrill of emotion, asif 
the far-away had come near to her, were trying 
to enfold her in its strangeness, to form her 
into a woman quite other than the athletic 
English girl she was. When from a distant 
nook in the garden she caught a glimpse of 
gleaming white through the trees, perhaps 4 
tiny pillared balcony peeping between parted 
tresses of bougainvillea, or a low terrace wall 
with a square small window above it, or 4 
section of flat fagade with pale blue shutters 
set back against it, she was stirred by an 
emotion both vague and vital, such as no 
building had given her before. ’ 

She came to think of the house as an indi- 
vidual, complex, furtive, gay, pure, endowed 
with both humor and mystery, hiding and 
laughing in the shadow and the sun. And the 
sound of the sea was a voice in the house, 
seemed sometimes to Vivian to be the very 
voice of the house, now murmuring, purring, 
contented or drowsy, now deep with dream- 
ing or desire, now mystical with a withdrawn 
intensity, wide and frail, yet holding sounds 
of eternity, sounds that called, that summoned, 
that hinted at the nothingness of the human 
life in the world. 

Quite near the house there was a long palm 
walk, running from a circular space with 
garden seats, to the pleasaunce of spring 
where, in carefully laid out beds, bloomed 
hyacinths, daffodils, tulips, and masses of big 
purple violets. ‘The palms on either side 
this walk, a path strewn with shining, honey- 
colored sand, had fat, deeply wrinkled trunks 
which reminded Vivian of pineapples. They 
spread a roof of magnificent fans overhead, 
through which the sunlight trickled, but which 
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patches of shade. Vivian called 
Little Africa,” the pleasaunce be- 
ittle England,” because the flowers 
there recalled to her Surrey gardens and April 
moments at home. Often she strolled or sat 
in “Little \frica,” and with eyes half closed, 
or sometimes shut, listened to the voice, the 
roice, which the wind gave to the palm 
There were many voices in the garden, 
and gradually she came to know them all: the 
voices of the pines, most mysterious and 
heautiful of all, the reedy voices of the feathery 
bamboos, the rustling voices of the tufted 
palms which lifted their small, proud heads 
on high above most of the other trees, the 
hushed, sometimes almost dulled voices of 
the ilex and lebbek trees, the murmuring 
whisper of mimosa. 

But in after time, when she thought of days 
and nights in the Villa du Soleil, of sunshine, 
of twilight, of moonlight, and of deep, dark 
hours in that garden of the sea, her memory 
was always flooded with the sound of wind 
in the pine trees, and she knew that the 
dominating voices about her there were the 
voices of the pines. 


gave man) 
this path 
yond it “I 


special v 
leaves. 


THE garden was rather large, and had been 
cleverly laid out in a series of terraces of 
different lengths and widths and shapes. Only 
one was fully exposed to the sea. At the end 
of this terrace farthest from the house, there 
was a solitary room built against a wall of 
rock. Completely hidden from the house, and 
at a considerable distance from it, this room 
could be reached only from the terrace. Why 
it had been built there, what special purpose 
it had served, Clive and Vivian could not 
guess. It was large enough for a studio, but 
there was no north light, and the one window 
to the sea was small. The walls were white- 
washed, the ceiling was lofty; there was a wide 
doorway through which plenty of light could 
enter when the door was set open. In the 
room were a large plain writing table, a revolv- 
ing chair, a bureau with many drawers, and a 
deep divan. The floor was strewn with rugs. 
An electric lamp hung from the ceiling above 
the writing table. 

Clive and Vivian called this lowest terrace 
“the sea terrace,”? and often walked there at 
sunset. Looking over the wall they had a 
wonderful view. The whole of the prospect 
toward the promontory beyond the house was 
hidden from them by the sharp turn of the 
road near the gate of their drive, but they 
could look across the arm of the sea which 
ended in the port of Sidi Barka, to a long line 
of hills and mountains, at whose feet lay 
yellow sands washed by the waves of the sea. 
Fold upon fold these distant mountains seemed 
almost to float into the distance of the sea. 
Often they looked like a wonderful painting 
tenderly washed in between the blues of sea 
and sky by a brush steeped in dark colors. 
Yet the yellow sands curving along their base 
lor mile upon mile were clearly discernible 
!rom the garden of the Villa du Soleil. Toward 
sunset these mountains bloomed against the 
sky, as if heavily dusted with a marvelous 
plum color. At dawn they usually looked 
paler, dim blue. They were always exquisitely 
beautiful. The intricacy of their outlines 
somehow miraculously made in the net result 
an Impression of delicate, sometimes of breath- 
less, calm. When Vivian stood gazing across 
the sea at them, she often found that she was 
instinctively holding her breath. And they, 
too, like the white, half-hidden house, like the 
terraced garden on the hillside, seemed to 
mingle with her life at this time, to become 
one with it. 

*) 
| She kept away from Sidi Barka; she seldom 
come Lng gh of it, or sharply realized how 
“ ear it was. There was a curious atmos 
a. ge meee about the little domain 
and + aida ‘ oleil, which penetrated Vivian 
pote ee oe r to forget, or to ignore, things 
eb ty With it. It seemed to her a white 

utage of the sea, far away from all beaten | 
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a Vacuum Cleaner 


teas . 1 {fii ork, vata 


Ihink of having ae 
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that you never need to Oil/ 


Every housekeeper knows that nothing will more quickly cut down 
a machine’s usefulness, spoil its work, wear it out and send it to the 
repair shop, than lack of oil or using the wrong kind of oil. Yet there’s 
nothing more easily forgotten—and nothing, unfortunately, more important 
—than to use the “mussy” oil can. 


RISSELL 
b NEW HOME 


Made by 
F, BISSELL Co., Toledo, Ohio 


* 
% 


Paster of Cleaners! 


Made by 
CLEMENTS Mrce. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


* 





Made by 
ELEcTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Now this nuisance has beer eliminated, 
by the makers of the three vacuum cleaners 


named here. Their motors have “NORMA” 
Precision Ball Bearings. 


These non-leaking, lubricant-packed bear- 
ings—that never need your attention—are the 
very same bearings that have been the stand- 
ard for over ten years in the high-grade mag- 
netos and lighting generators used on motor 
cars, trucks, and airplanes. That will give 
you an idea of the dependability of these 
ball bearings. There are other advantages, 


too, ina "NORMA” equipped machine. 


It is a sweet-running cleaner that is always 
ready for use—a clean cleaner, becausethere’s 
no oil drip to catch dirt and maybe get on 
carpets and rugs—a cleaner with a steady 
suction, that does more and better work— 
a cleaner that uses less current for the work 
it does—a cleaner that doesn’t gradually slow 
up, finally stop, and maybe blow a fuse, 
because its bearings ran dry—a cleaner that 
costs less to run, lasts longer, keeps away 
from the repair shop. 


And "NORM4” Precision Bearings impart 
just as important advantages to the motors 
used on washing machines, ironers, dish 
washers, and other motored household appli- 
ances, They makea motor run more freely, 
use less current, stand up to its work 
better, last longer, all with less lubricant— 
no escaping oil to get on clean clothes. They 
make good motors and good machines better. 


When you come to buy a vacuum cleaner, a washing machine, an 
ironer, or other motored household appliance—ask the dealer if the motor 
has "NORMA" Ball Bearings. Be sure that you get all the advantages 


of this great improvement. 


The Norma Company of America 


Manufacturers of Precision Bearings 


Long Island City, N. Y. 


In using advertisements see page 6 129 
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He’ll relish prunes every morning if— 


he gets all the taste, all the flavor 
that Nature has put into prunes. 
Everything depends on the way 
you prepare them. 

Has your husband ever aired 
the opinion that “stewed prunes 
are stewed prunes and you can’t 
make me believe anything else!” 
Well, then, surprise him! Try the 
recipe below, worked out in the 
Sunsweet kitchen by our own 
Domestic Science Director. Notice 
how quickly he notices the flavor- 
difference! 


A breakfast dish of Sunsweet 
Prunes [with cream or without} is 
a great “set-up” for a man’s day. 
Health depends, first of all, on regu- 
larity. Sunsweet Prunes, eaten 
every day, supply it! For they are 
Nature’s own laxative. 

To be sure of getting the finest 
prunes California produces,say 
“Sunsweet” to your grocer. He 
has them either in bulk or in the 
handy, sanitary 2-lb carton. And 
send for our Recipe Packet. Use 
the coupon—it’s free! 


He’ll say it’s “‘a great dish” if you do this: Wash Sunsweet Prunes, cover 


with warm water, soak over night. Then heat to a simmer. Continue to cook slowly 


. 


until prunes are tender. They should not be cooked long enough to break the skins. | 
Slow cooking brings out the natural sweetness and delicious flavor. Sugar to taste. 
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SUNSWEET 


* CALIFORNIAS NATURE-FLAVORED 


PRUNES 





se 
Mail this coupon for Recipe Packet—free! 


California Prune & Apricot Growers Assn., 272 Market St., San Jose, Cal. 11,000 grower members 
Please send me, without cost, your Sunsweet Recipe Packet 
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tracks, hidden away from the eyes and th 
voices of men, from the generally crue] notig 
of humanity, full of sea scents and sea noise, 
of the intimate yet ceaselessly romantic 
lonely Mediterranean. If exterior peace cay 
bring to birth interior peace, if natural beayty 
can bring about joy in human hearts, if ey. 
treme remoteness from places  connectej 
with pain in the human memory can lay 
rest or cause absolutely to die the ache tha 
memory keeps alive, then Clive and Viyjay 
had at last reached their Place of Happines, 


VI 


About a fortnight after Vivian and Clive 
had settled down in the Villa du Soleil 
a short, thin man walked up the road by th: 
sea, opened the tall iron gate, and made his 
way to the entrance where there was an electri: 
bell. He rang. Bakir ben Yahia answered the 
summons, and was asked briskly in French, 
spoken with a strong English accent, for his 
master, Mr. Claude Ormeley. At the same 
time he was given a card on which was printed: 
Mr. Frederick Beake, H. B. M. Consul, and an 
address in Sidi Barka. Bakir took the card 
in his sleepy and gentle way and went into the 
house, leaving King George’s representative 
standing on the gray marble step. 

Clive happened to be out walking, but 
Vivian was reading in the garden, and was 
speedily discovered by Bakir, who solemnly 
gave her the card, saying in a slow, thick voice, 

“Monsieur le Consul Anglais pour Madame,” 

As Vivian heard the words and looked at 
the card, she had an unpleasant, startled feel- 
ing, as of one unexpectedly discovered when 
lying in hiding. She stared at the card, un- 
certain what to do. Until this moment she 
had not known that there was an ofiicial repre- 
sentative of England in Sidi Barka. She was 
disagreeably surprised by the knowledge, and 
immediately her mind fastened on the in- 
vented name she and Clive had assumed. 
Could this man’s visit have anything to do 
with that? Could he have found out who 
they really were and— 

“Did you tell the gentleman I was at home 
she asked Bakir. 

“Yes, Madame. I said you were here in the 
garden.” 

“Bring the gentleman into the salon, please, 
Bakir,” she said. 

She went into the house and waited fora 
moment in the little salon which served as a 
drawing-room. Here they had put out a few 
of their books, and on the writing table stood 
the large photograph of Clive which had 
formerly stood on Vivian’s writing-table in 
Pont Street. 

“Monsieur le Consul Anglais!” announced 
Bakir solemnly, and the man stood before 
Vivian. 

He looked at her, she thought, rather 
eagerly, as she held out her hand. 

“T hope I am not disturbing you,” he said. 
“T’m the British Vice-Consul here, and hearing 
that the villa had been taken by English peo- 
ple, I felt it my duty, and pleasure, to call.” 

“Thank you very much. Do sit down.” 

“Thanks. It’s a rare thing for English to 
come this way. Although I have been here 
now for over seven years, I have—” 

“Yes?” said Vivian. ‘Yes?” 

The little man had suddenly broken off, but 
now, at her question, he rather confusedly 
continued, with an uncertain manner: 

“I have never known any English to 
settle here except for business purposes, 1 
connection with the wine and tobacco trades. 
—Are you staying long?” = 

He looked at her in an oddly surreptitious 
and searching way, she thought, then quickly 
looked away. , 

“We have taken this house till the end o 
June. We—my husband has had a great deal 
to do lately and needs a complete rest. We 
hope to get it here.” : 

“Oh, you will, you will! No one ever come 


” 
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here. 

y wile 

ra ha get en but up to now I haven’t 
successi tll. 
oo live in the town?” 

“Yes, in a flat. But today I’ve been out at 
Ain-Touta having a swim. I’m a persistent 
bather. Even in winter I sometimes go in. 
But—” a 

Again he sent the oddly surreptitious and 
searching look to Vivian and broke off. 

“Yes?” she said, this time with insistence. 

The feeling had grown upon her that since 
Mr. Beake had seen her, there was something 
on his mind, and that she had better know it, 
though she was sure the knowledge would be 
unpleasant to her. : 

“What is it?” she added, as he was silent. 

“Well—excuse me—but do you play ten- 
nis?” he asked, abruptly. 

“Tennis! Why should you think so?” 

“The fact is, my last leave in England coin- 
cided with the Wimbledon Tournament. That 
was the year before last. And I—I—do for- 
give me, but haven’t you ever been told that 
you're astonishingly like Miss Vivian Denys, 
the famous champion? She won the mixed 
doubles with Gordon, you know, and mar- 
ried—” 

“T am—or, rather, I was—Vivian Denys,” 
said Vivian. 

Mr. Beake started violently, stared; his 
yellow complexion slowly reddened; he put 
up a thin, yellow hand to his small, bristling 
mustache. ‘“But—but—I understood that 
your name was Ormeley, Mrs. Claude Orme- 


ley!” he said. “I know this house was taken }- 


in the name of Ormeley. As British Consul 
|—” 

Suddenly his eyes, shifting uneasily about 
the little room, fixed themselves on the large 
photograph of Clive. He leaned forward, 
staring. 

“That is my husband,” said Vivian. “His 
name is Clive Baratrie.” 

“T knew that you married Clive Baratrie— 
that is, that Miss Denys—”’ 

“Almost every living Englishman and 
woman does know that, I suppose,” said 
Vivian, quietly. ‘Circumstances have com- 
bined to make our name notorious. That is 
why, for a little while, we have taken another 
name, the name of Ormeley. That is why 
we are living here for a few months. My 
husband has gone through a terrible experience, 
Mr. Beake. If he hadn’t a strong nature, it 


might have brought about a catastrophe. For | 
there’s a limit to all human endurance. What 
But [| 


the future holds for us I can’t know. 
hope you will let the present alone. Will you?” 
Mr. Beake looked very excited. Both hands 


had now flown to his mustache, and he shifted |- 


in his chair like a fidgetty boy. “I’m sure, 
Mrs. Baratrie, that I haven’t the slightest 
wish to— Are your passports in order?” His 
voice had become suddenly official. 


“Of course, we took out passports in our | 


own name,” said Vivian, trying to speak 
simply and naturally. 
“Right! Right!” 


E WAS now again looking at her with the 

. Oddly furtive and self-conscious expres- 
sion which she had already noticed. 

“It’s a most extraordinary thing, but I am | 
a very distant relative of the late Mrs. Sabine.” | 

Vivian felt that she stiffened in her chair. | 
“Really!” she said. | 

“Yes. Mrs. Sabine was my mother’s cousin, 
her third cousin on her father’s side. But I 
never even saw her.” 

He paused. Vivian said nothing. 

“Very odd—isn’t it?” he added,‘—that in 
this out-of-the-way place—” 
_ ‘I don’t think anything is odd,” Vivian 
interrupted. She had become unusually pale, 
and her steady eyes were stern. “It seems to 
me that the unexpected happens more often 
than not.” 
_ She looked quickly round the little room, 
listened for an instant to the intimate voice 
of the sea which pervaded it. It was absurd— 








It’s a real exile, I can assure you. Since 
died three years ago, I have been try- 
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pprectatton of quality is the basis of good judg- 
ment. It is therefore not a coincidence that those 
whose possessions we admire should have Roper Gas 
Ranges in their kitchens. 

The longer life, the cheerful beauty and saving conve- 
nience of the Roper Gas Range make it a decided factor 
in domestic contentment and economy. 

Roper complete oven control—the co-operative func- 
tioning of the ventilated oven with automatic tempera- 
ture control is the result of over 38 years of cumulative 
experience. See the new Ropers—$35 to $300—where 
better gas ranges are sold. The famous Roper Recifile 
of indexed recipes sent on receipt of 35 cents. 


GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION, Rockford, Illinois 


Pacific Coast Branch: 768 Mission Street, San Francisco, California 
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TRADE 






MARK 


G.US.PAT OFF. J REG. CANADA 


Gas @-Electric 
RANGES 


Every Roper Gas Range 
is inspected by a woman 
before it is certified by the 
Roper quality mark—the 
Roper purple line. 


BE SURE THE ROPER PURPLE LINE [== AND THE ROPER COMPLETE OVEN CONTROL ARE ON THE GAS RANGE YOU BUY 


- Copyright, 1924, Geo. D. Roper Corporation 
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Have Window Draperies 


that Everyone Admires 


The Kirsch Triple Rod 
Pictured,shows a square 
cornered lambrequin roll 
on the outside and two 
regular round cornered 














ls on the inside, all 
hung on Kirsch 1-piece 
triple brackets. An ideal 
combination for obtain- 
ing the lambrequin 
effect. 
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Tasteful window drapings bring such gratifying 
rewards! They add brightness and cheer to your rooms 
and express your artistic talent. Charming window treat- 
ments are easily shown to best advantage when you use 


, CURTAIN 
RODS 


Kirsch Rods will give you just the window draping treatments 
you want. They come single, double or triple, c A" 
for any effect; extension style or cut-to-length, 
to fit any window. 


The Kirsch FLAT SHAPE prevents sagging 
and insures the effective appearance of your 
window draperies. Kirsch brackets are simple, 
strong and easily put up. The rods attach or 
come off by merely tilting, yet never come 
dewn accidentally. 





Kirsch Velvetone Brass or Velvetone White 
finish is beautiful and washable. Guaranteed 





not to rust or tarnish. Book of Window 
‘Draping Ideas 
Sold by bette. stores everywhere Illustrated in Colors 


D : 
Look for the trade mark name “A@tdeh" on the carton. whith 


tical information as to materi- 
als, colors, rods, etc. Our 


KIRSCH MFG.CO.,143 Prospect Ave.Sturgis,Mich.  <ighth snnual and most valu- 


If you don’t get justthe ideas 


Manufacturers of Kirsch Curtain Rods and everything best and help you need in the book 
in wiadow draping accessories write us. Our interior decora- 
tion Service Department will 
Kirsch Mfg. Co. of Canada, 204 Tecumseh Street, Woodstock, Ontario gladly assist you. 


Ask for and See that You Get- 


; Curtain Rod 
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she knew that—but she felt just then as if My 
Sabine had followed them to Africa, as if this 
little yellow man, with the stubby mustache 
and the excited dark eyes, were a connecting 
link between those who had tried to escape 
and this following individuality, mysterioys 
hidden, but potent. And she seemed to see a 
thin, barely visible cord stretched out between 
the dead woman who lived horribly jn her 
life and herself, fastening them together, 

“Mr. Beake,” she said, “you know the phrase 
about throwing oneself on another’s mercy, 
I don’t want to do that. My husband and] 
have nothing to be ashamed of, as you know 
if you have followed the newspapers. It~ 
it has all been the persecution of an innocent 
man. But I want to tell you how it is with 
us just now. It is no use my talking to yoy 
as a stranger, and I’m not going to do it. Pm 
going to be unreserved with you for my hus 
band’s sake.” 

She was forcing herself through a quickset 
hedge of natural reserve. She felt that thoms 
tore her, that a network of closely woven 
obstacles, making an almost impenetrable 
barrier, tried stubbornly to oppose her prog. 
ress to frankness. But she got through, found 
the way obstinately, helped by the fixed pur. 
pose which was becoming the passion of her 
life, to make things easy for Clive. And she 
told the little man something of how it was 
with the man she loved; told him that Clive 
must have rest, peace, freedom from the 
‘/intolerable, flaying knowledge and anxiety 
which had persecuted him for so long. And 
she asked him to join with her in keeping 
secret from Clive the fact that he knew who 
Clive was and the other fact about the distant 
relationship to Mrs. Sabine. And he listened, 
understood—or so it seemed—and promised 
to do what she wished. 

From that day Vivian had a secret from 
Clive. She hated having a secret. It seemed 
to her as if circumstances were conspiring 
together to force her into paths where she had 
never thought to set foot. When Clive came 
back from his walk she told him that she had 
had a visitor, and who the visitor had been. 
But she said nothing more. Even the bit of 
news which she gave seemed to irritate and 
upset Clive severely. 

“An Englishman here!”’ he exclaimed. “And 
claiming the right to call on us! Where can 
one go to get away from the everlasting inter- 
ference with one’s life? And now I suppose— 
did he leave a card for me?” 

“Yes,” she said, holding the card out. 

He looked at it with angry eyes. “I don’t 
think I shall return it. Why should I? What’s 
the use?” 

“Why not drive in with me one day during 
business hours and just leave your card at his 
flat? He is sure to be out at the Consulate.” 

“But he might come here again.” 

She said nothing. She thought that quite 
possible. 






LIVE still held the card and was staring at 

it, almost as if fascinated. ‘This beastly 

little bit of pasteboard has made me feel quite 

different about our home here,” he said. 
“Quite different!’ 

He laid the card down on the writing table 
near his photograph, then raised his eyes to 
the photograph and frowned. “Did he see 
that?” he asked. : 

“No doubt,” said Vivian, feeling horrible, 
unnatural, almost guilty. ‘He looked about 
the room.” 

“T wonder if—” he broke off, changed the 
subject, and soon went out alone in the garden. 

It was immediately after this unforeseen 
occurrence that Clive began to show an interest 
in the solitary room at the end of the lowest 
terrace of the garden. He made Bakir g0 
down with him to it, had the room dusted and 
brushed out, the furniture moved so that light 
fell on the writing table when the door was 
shut, a small bookcase fixed up over the divan. 
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said in explanation to Vivian. “Besides I like 
sing close to the sea. 

ae were self-conscious as he said this, 
and his manner was slightly uneasy. She 
knew that it was the Consul’s visit which had 
drawn his attention to the room. He had 
thought of it, was thinking of it now, as a 
hiding place. Evidently the morbid passion 
for complete isolation was growing on him. 
It had come to this—that now literally he 
wanted to hide like an animal that creeps into 
4 hole. And she thought, could not help 
thinking, of the room on the sea terrace as a 


ole. 
' She said nothing to dissuade Clive from 
making the sea room his sitting-room. On the 
contrary, she added to its comfort with one or 
two touches, and filled it with flowers from the 
garden and branches of flowering mimosa, 
giving rein to her tenderness. If this was 
indeed only a period of calm and comparative 
happiness between two periods of struggle and 
dificulty, as she believed, even felt sure, she 
longed to make it as perfect as she could. So 
she hid from Clive the fact of her knowledge of 
his fear and assumed, with him, that the sea 
was the attraction which had drawn him to the 


solitary room. 
VII 


At the end of March the coldness which 

the long season of rains had brought 
vanished, and the warmth of the African 
spring stole into the air. A heat as of summer 
in England came with the April days, and one 
morning Clive spoke of bathing in the sea, and 
told Vivian that there was a bathing house on 
the sands near by. 

“Would you like a dip?” he added. 

Vivian was a good swimmer and loved being 
in the water, but when Clive spoke of bathing 
the little yellow man immediately came up in 
her mind. He had said that he was very fond 
of a swim, was a persistent bather. On the 
day of his visit he had been at Ain-Touta 
bathing. If they went down to the bathing 
house, if they got into a habit of bathing, they 
might easily chance to meet him, and if they 
did meet him she would, of course, have to 
introduce him to Clive. She dreaded an 
encounter between the two men, because she 
felt almost certain that if they met, Mr. 
Beake would somehow betray the fact that he 
knew who Clive was. Or if he did not actually 
betray it Clive would surely divine it. The 
long habit of misfortune had trained Clive in 
suspicion, had rendered him horribly alert and 
clear-seeing. Fora moment she wished she had 
told him the whole truth; for a moment she 
was even inclined to tell it to him now. But 
she knew that to do that would make him 
uneasy, or actively miserable, would certainly 
increase his irritability of mind, which the 
calm and isolation of their present life had not 
yet laid to rest. And she resolved always to 
keep silence about the matter she had dis- 
cussed with Mr. Beake. 

All this had flashed through her mind on 
Clive’s question. So she demurred; said some- 
thing about feeling lazy and preferring to stay 
in the garden. He looked disappointed, hesi- 
tated, then said: 

“Will you mind if I run down and go in? I 
won’t be long.” 

Immediately the protecting sense stirred in 
her. It was absurd, no doubt, but she felt that 
if he would go, she must be with him. The 
feeling was strong upon her that the little 
yellow man would be on the sands that day. 
She did not wish Clive to meet him alone. Yet 
if they did meet, what good could she do, what 
prevent or minimize? She might even be not 
merely useless but harmful, gnawed as she 
was by the painful sense of having a shared 
Secret trom Clive. Nevertheless she could not 
et him go down to the sea and that possible 
encounter by himself, 
we said, “Tl go, too. Swimming is a 

pity tonic, and we don’t get too much 
exercise here,” 





“Tt seems a pity to waste that room,” he 
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Acer the Verdict 

“Don’t you miss your tennis terribly?” }, 
asked, and a sudden painful look of angie, 
changed his face. 

“No. I don’t think about it often,” 

And that was quite true. Somehow her 
mind seemed too full to leave room for many 
regrets about tennis. She ran up the outside 
staircase to fetch her bathing dress and towek 

When Vivian was in her room alone, she fel 
oddly nervous. She wished very much tha 
she could prevent Clive from going to th 
beach that day. She was convinced that \; 
Beake would be there, that, if they went, the; 
would meet him there, that the result of th 
meeting would be unpleasant if not disastroys, 
What could she do?” ‘ 

Her room was full of the sound of the sy, 
was full, too, of the delicate freshness of thy 
sea breeze. The sun was shining brilliantly. 
It was a real African day. The trees of th 
garden were stirring gently. Clouds of smulj 
birds flew twittering among their branche. 
darted from terrace to terrace, from bower ty 
bower, brimful of life and business. They. 
she and Clive, were remote from the word 
that had troubled, even tortured, them both, 
And what was the good of it all? Even her 
she was apprehensive. Even here she had 
reason for anxiety. The burden had not been 
laid down. Where could they go to get rid of 
it? The conviction came to her that to try to 
travel away from a sorrow, or a great difficulty, 
was utterly useless; that she had been right in 
her original determination imposed upon 
Clive, to stay where they were and simply to 
go on with their ordinary lives; that to seek 
for an endroit du bonheur was like the mai- 
ness of one who would make his home in some 
exquisite mirage. They were even now ina 
place that, if described, would seem to others 
like a corner of Paradise, but the burden was 
with them there. And at this moment she 
felt as if it were weighing her down. 

“Vi! Aren’t you coming?” 

Clive’s voice came up to her from below. 
She did not answer, but she went down, and 
they started for the sands. When they 
reached the grove of pines she looked along the 
beach. She saw only a few people; some 
children not far off playing, making holes in 
the sand, raising sandy edifices, running and 
crying out at the edge of the sea; some women 
sitting near them in the shadow of bathing 
huts; two or three rough-looking men lying 
stretched out in the sun smoking and enjoying 
their rest after probably a week of labor. No 
one was bathing. She glanced up the sandy 
road that led from the beach inland between 
the pines. 

“Why do you do that?” Clive asked, almost 
suspiciously, she thought. 

“What?” 

“Look along that road.” ; ze 

“But why should I have any special reason’ 

“No, of course not. I wonder where tt 
leads to?” 

“Into the depths of the country, I suppose. 
How blue the sea is today!” 

“Yes. Iam longing to go in.” 


9 


HEY had finished their swim, and were 

half-sitting, half-lying in the wicker chairs 
on the veranda, when a short figure appeared 
on the sandy road between the pines, walking 
briskly toward the sea. It was Mr. Beake, the 
consul. <A short pipe stuck out from under 
his stubbly mustache. A dark blue one-piece 
bathing costume and a rough towel lay over his 
left arm. Arriving at a modest bathing but 
about a couple of hundred yards from the = 
important house belonging to the Villa 7 
Soleil, Mr. Beake took out his key, enteree, 
undressed, put on his bathing costume, es 
tripped down to the empty sea. He was we 
accustomed to having the sea to himself, but 
as he ducked and swam out he could not help 
wishing for company. A man’s pleasures 8 
the pleasanter for being shared. But a 
how he loved swimming and must make the 
best of his holiday. 
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Clive and Vivian, resting on their veranda 
rather drowsily in the sun, did not see the dark 
round head of Britain’s representative sporting 
in the deep; did not observe his eventual re- 
turn dripping to the shore. Since her bath 
Vivian had lost her feeling of nervousness. . 1] he 
sea had lapped her in physical well-being, and 
for the time her mind was nearly asleep. Clive 
was smoking his pipe. His eyes were half 
shut. His brown face was calm. As he lis- 
tened to the soft breaking of the tiny waves, 
gleaming with silver, on the sand just below 
them, he dreamed of Pacific islands far away, 
of islands of forgetfulness. This place now 
seemed to him delightfully remote. But they, 
Vivian and he, might go much further, might 
go right away into distances of the tropics. 
And his imagination drowsily roamed among 
royal palms beside seas where few ships ever 
came. The sea touch had brought to him a 
sense of exquisite physical well-being, and 
because of that his mind was lulled as by the 
influence of an opiate. In that moment he 
was almost happy. 

Mr. Beake dried himself energetically with 
the rough towel, put on his clothes slowly, 
then felt in a pocket and produced a paper bag 
containing some biscuits, which he munched 
with relish. He then proceeded to light his 
pipe. When he had got it going, he stretched, 
spread his bathing costume out in the sun to 
dry, and stepped out on the sand. His habit 
was to take a gentle stroll in the sun after 
bathing, sometimes toward the promontory, 
sometimes in the direction of the Villa du 
Soleil. Today he walked in the direction of the 
villa, keeping to the sands. But presently he 
stopped abruptly and stood still. His eyes 
had been attracted by two dark objects hang- 
ing over the railing of the veranda of a bathing 
house near by. They were bathing dresses put 
out to dry in the veranda of the house belong- 
ing to the Villa du Soleil. Then— 

Mr. Beake felt excited. He could not, from 
where he was, see into the veranda. The 
bathing dresses hung over the rail at its end, 
and he was still at a good distance from it. 
But he had little doubt that the very people 
he was longing to meet were sitting somewhere 
just beyond those clothes. Should he seize the 
opportunity presented to him? Should he 
mount those wooden steps and say “How d’ you 
do?” to his fellow bathers? He _ hesitated. 
Something inside him informed him that he 
would not be wanted on that veranda. But he 
disregarded the voice. After all, he was a 
British consul, and Mrs. Sabine had been his 
fourth cousin, and his life out here was infer- 
nally dull and lonely,and Mr.and Mrs. Baratrie 
and he were a confraternity of early bathers. 

He stepped briskly forward in the direction 
of the drying clothes. 


VITl 


WHAaT’s that!” exclaimed Clive, starting 

up in his wicker chair. He had been 
half asleep, lying back in the sunshine which 
poured in under the sloping roof of the veranda, 
with eyes not quite shut, seeing faintly, as if 
in a dream, the blue and the glitter of the sea, 
and for a moment did not realize what the 
ugly noise was. But Vivian knew at once that 
her premonition had been well founded. The 
row which recalled them to earth was caused by 
the boots of the British consul mounting into 
society. 

After putting his quick question, Clive 
sprang up, and when the little yellow man, 
hatless and sandy, but beaming from the sea, 
and with eyes beaconing curiosity and eager- 
hess, came round the corner, he was con- 
lronted at once squarely by the man he was so 
anxious to know. 

“I beg your pardon!” he said, and paused 
uncertainly, for Clive did not show him a wel- 
coming face. 

But then he saw Vivian, kissed by the sun, 
delicately brown, with ruffled light brown hair, 
Just beyond the tall, lean man whose troubling 
eyes seemed to ask an indignant question, 
and he felt a little safer. 
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GROCERS NOW HAVE 2 KINDS OF QUAKER OATS—QUICK QUAKER 
AND REGULAR QUAKER OATS—THE KIND YOU HAVE ALWAYS KNOWN 


UICK QUAKER 
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cooks in 3 to 5 minutes 


makes oats the quickest breakfast 
Creamy, flavory, wonderful oats; a hot breakfast in 
less time than it takes to make the coffee! 
Ask your grocer for Quick Quaker. We perfected 


them for busy wives and mothers, who, because of 


limited cooking time, might serve oats too seldom. 

Everyone knows that a hot breakfast stands 
supreme. And that oats are the premier vigor food 
as a starter for the day. Now have them every day. 

THE SAME RICHNESS AND FINE FLAVOR 

Quick Quaker is the same as regular Quaker Oats. 

All the rich, rare Quaker flavor is there. All the 
good of hot breakfasts, quickly. 

Ask your grocer for the style Quaker you prefer— 
Quick Quaker or regular. But be sure you get 
Quaker. Look for the picture of the Quaker on the 
package. 

QUAKER OATS PEANUT LOAF 








214 cups Quaker Oats. 2 cups flour, 1 cup chopped peanuts. '4 cup molasses, 
- gl , } 

1 teaspoon salt, 5 teaspoons baking powder, | s milk or water, 1 egg. 

well. Place in well-greased loaf pan, 

let 10 minutes and bake 50 

i n a medium oven (350 
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After the Verdict 


“Oh, Mr. Beake!” she said, getting up 
swiftly. “Claude, this is Mr. Beake, the 
| British Consul, who kindly called the other 
| day. My husband—Mr. Beake.” 
| The two men shook hands, and the Consul 
| noticed a definite attempt at social cordiality 
in the startling facelooking downonhim. Yes, 
it was a startling face—something quite out of 
| the common in it; handsome, no doubt, but a 
| face it would surely be difficult to live with, 
| restless, penetrating, and defiant. The face 
troubled him, but he remembered his position 
and, gathering himself together, he said: 

“T hope you'll forgive me. I’ve been bath- 
ing and taking a stroll up the sands afterward. 
I noticed your costumes laid out to dry, and 
couldn’t resist just looking in to pass the time 
of day with my fellow bathers.” 


HE TURNED definitely to Clive with a sort 
of determination, as of one who had made 
| up his mind to throw off all diffidence and be 
| forthright and self-possessed. 

“Do sit down,” said Clive. 

And he bent and pulled upachair. As he did 
so, he glanced at Vivian. Mr. Beake sat down. 
All this was very interesting, but he did not 
feel quite at his ease. However, he puffed at 
his pipe and made conversation. Several 
times in the midst of the discourse he took care 
to utter the name of “Ormeley.”’ This he did 
in order to reassure the wonderful girl, to show 
her, in a subtle and yet perfectly natural way, 
that he had not forgotten their compact and 
that he was a man of the strictest honor. Now 
and then he could not resist casting a glance at 
her, a glance in which there was just a hint of 
intimacy and tactful understanding—care- 
fully veiled, of course, lest the notorious man 
should notice anything. And all through the 
conversation his mind was alertly busy about 
Clive Baratrie and his fourth cousin. It was 
extraordinary to be sitting here in a bathing 
house with the man who had been—that was 
undoubted, and had indeed been publicly 
acknowledged—who had been the lover of his 
own cousin, 

How often Mr. Beake had thought and won- 

dered about that young officer! And there the 
very man sat in a wicker chair with a pipe in 
his mouth, and they were actually talking 
together, on the sands of North Africa. And 
the man didn’t know that his guest was aware 
of his identity. He believed that he was 
happily covered and concealed by the name he 
had assumed. 
Mr. Beake could not help feeling exception- 
ally knowing and “‘in it” as he flowed on about 
things in general, bent on making good with 
his host and hostess in order that they might 
realize that here was a man well worthy, 
apart from his official status, of being received 
into the intimacy of the Villa du Soleil and 
livening up the quiet existence there. Mrs. 
Baratrie—whom he frequently addressed as 
Mrs. Ormeley—must surely feel that she had 
put her trust where it was respected and 
cherished, and her husband— 

But Mr. Beake was not so sure about him. 
“Claude Ormeley” was civil, but he was per- 
haps hardly cordial. He spoke little, did not 
help on the conversation. But probably he 
was by nature a man of few words, like so 
many Englishmen. And as to his manner— 
well, many Englishmen seemed rather cold 
and distant on a first acquaintance. At any 
rate “Mr. Ormeley” seemed an excellent lis- 
tener and seldom took his eyes from his 
visitor’s face. Curious eyes they were, and 
| rather troubling in their luminous fixity. Now 
and then Mr. Beake, in spite of his determined 
self-assurance, felt uneasy under their gaze. 
For they seemed somehow to keep him away 
and a the same time to penetrate him, 
seemed to say silently, “You shall not know me, 
but I know every bit of you.” And that was 
really rather ironic considering what Mr. 
Beake knew about “Claude Ormeley.” 

“Pm awfully sorry to seem inhospitable, 








but I’m afraid my wife and I must be off to 
the villa, Mr. Beake. We lunch at one—” 

The words broke through the torrent of the 
Consul’s information about tobacco growing 
in the vast plain beyond Sidi Barka toward the 
south. 

Mr. Beake stopped like a shying horse, te. 
covered himself, and got up. “I’m afraid J~” 

“Not at all! Awfully good of you to look in 
on us.” 

They were both on their feet. Vivian held 
out her hand. 

‘“‘Good-by!” she said. 

“‘Good-by,” said Mr. Beake, bending. 

He drew himself up. His eyes sought hers, 
It seemed to him that her eyes avoided his 
purposely, and that he discerned a curious 
something, as if under the brown which the 
sun rays had set on her cheeks a pallor were 
creeping. Could anything be wrong? Had 
he— 

He hesitated, hoping for a few more words— 
something, he scarcely knew what, an invita- 
tion, perhaps; a suggestion that they might 
meet again. But she only repeated “Good-by,” 
added a conventional ‘Thank you for coming,” 
and smiled up at him. 

“Good-by! Good-by!” he repeated jerkily, 

Suddenly he felt confused and as if something 
had gone wrong while he had been on the 
veranda. He lifted his hand to take off his hat, 
but there was no hat to take off, and he 
dropped it again, feeling more confused. 

“Well, good-by, Mr. Ormeley, and thank 
you very much for my—for our—for a pleasant 
visit.” 

He was now going toward the wooden 
stairs, accompanied by his host. 

“There are so few people here that it isn’t 
every day one— Good-by, good-by!” 

Again there was the sound of heavy boots 
treading on wood, then a sort of flop as the 
consul dropped down on the sand. A faint and 
muffled patter followed. And then Vivian 
heard only the sound of the breaking waves. 
Clive was out of sight just then. He had gone 
round the corner of the bathing house to see 
their guest off, and must be standing and 
watching his departure along the beach. It 
seemed to Vivian that he was away for a long 
time. But at last he reappeared, smiling. 

“Poor little chap!” he said. ‘One can’t 
help being sorry for him. How he wanted us 
to invite him up to the villa for lunch! His 
eyes were like a dog’s when it sees a bone held 
up out of reach. Come on, Vi! D’you know 
that it’s one o’clock?” 

He stretched out a hand and helped her up 
out of the low chair, and continued talking 
cheerfully as they walked across the beach and 
up the bank. But when they reached the high- 
way he paused and stared at the sandy road 
which led inland between the pines. 

“T’ll bet you that road leads to the town,” 
he said. “It’s a short cut to the town. That’s 
the way little Beake comes when he wants 4 
swim.” 

His face was grim as he said the words, but 
immediately afterward he began talking 
cheerfully again. 


OON after lunch he went away to his room 

on the sea terrace. He stayed there till tea 
time. They had tea in the shaded open space 
at the entrance to Little Africa. When It 
was over, after some apparent hesitation and 
fidgetting about, Clive walked vaguely into 
Little Africa. Vivian watched him going 
over the sand under the shining fans of the 
palms. He walked very slowly, as if in deep 
thought, till he reached the end of the tunnel. 
Then he turned to the left and was hidden. 
But though he was hidden, Vivian had the 
absolute conviction that directly he had got 
out of her sight he had begun to walk fast. 

She knew that, and a great uneasiness came 
upon her. She felt that Clive must be de- 
liberately playing a part to her, must be acting 
in order to deceive her. In all their married 
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life, in all the life of their love before their 
marriage, she had never before been beset by 
a similar cold and hideous conviction. Often 
she had been conscious of mystery in Clive. 
But this was different. This separated them, 
put a gulf between them, made them strangers 
to each other, almost enemies. 

Had he guessed anything about Mr. Beake? 
Did he know—could he have divined—the 
shared secret? 

a eaddenly she felt plunged in tragedy. But 
how had they come to it? Why was it? 
What had really happened? | r : 

She got up and walked into Little Africa. 
She knew what Clive had done. He had re- 
treated to his hole at the bottom of the garden. 
With a sickness of the heart she knew that. 
Once out of her sight he had hurried away like 
a man fleeing. But from whom had he fled? 
A wave of heat went over her. She felt that 
her body flushed right up to her temples. 
There was no one in that garden to flee from 
but herself. 

She walked up and down the long tunnel on 
the sand, hearing the breeze in the fans over- 
head, feeling a loneliness that was tremendous, 
a dread that seemed to enfeeble her. Even 
her limbs felt weak and shaky, like the limbs 
of one who had been ill. After walking for a 
few minutes she stood still, struck by a sudden 
self-accusation. 

If Clive were playing a part to her, she had 
played one to him. Ever since Mr. Beake’s 
visit she had been playing a part. Her inten- 
tion had been good. Tenderness had prompted 
her. But—she had not been quite honest. 

She wondered about Clive. Even now she 
did not know whether or not he had realized 
that there was a secret understanding between 
her and Mr. Beake. When he had looked at 
the sandy road running inland between the 
pines he had surely been thinking that an 
enemy had come upon him by that road. At 
that moment she had felt that Clive knew the 
Consul had discovered Clive Baratrie in 
“Claude Ormeley.” 

If he had guessed something of the truth she 
now knew that she would be afraid. That was 
horrible, the new consciousness of the possi- 
bility of fear coming into her life. Courage 
meant so much to her. To fear seemed to her 
such a degradation. 

All the garden seemed suddenly changed to 
her, to be full of strange noises which filled her 
with uneasiness, to be full of hiding places in 
which ugly things might be lurking. She left 
it and went up to her bedroom. 


I? WAS now between five and six o’clock in 

" the afternoon, and the sun was less hot. 
Evening was drawing on. She pulled a chair 
out on to the little terrace which commanded 
the view over the sands toward the prom- 
ontory and sat down in the openair. She was 
perplexed, did not know what to do. Should 
she go down to Clive? But if she were wrong, 
if he had not been acting a part, if he had not 
suspected or divined the secret understanding 
between herself and Mr. Beake? By telling 
him she would only trouble his peace, make him 
miserable, cause him intense irritation, per- 
haps even make him wish to go away. As he 
had fled to the sea room he might want to flee 
irom the Villa du Soleil. And she remembered 
their flight from Hammam Chedakra. For 
w hat had their going been but a flight? 

She got up, intending to go to him, but she 
didn’t leave the terrace. She did the feeble 
thing. She put it off. He might be deep in 
some book; he might hate to be disturbed. 
They were going to have supper at nine. But 
no doubt he would come up long before then. 
She fetched a book and returned to the ter- 
race. The afternoon waned and died; the 
evening fell; but Clive did not come. 

Vivian, still on the terrace of her bedroom, 
with the shut book on her lap, saw the yellow 
eye of the lighthouse on the promontory wink 
mm the gathering darkness. Far out in the 
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distance of the sea another yellow eye was 
watching for ships. Much nearer a red gleam 
mysteriously glowed and faded, glowed and 
faded. She sat very still in the windless night 
and watched the coming and the going of those 
three lights, like eyes, in the darkness of the 
sea. She did not know the hour. She had not 
looked to see what it was. But she felt sure 
that it was long past suppertime. And still 
Clive did not come. 

At last she heard a soft step on the outside 
staircase and a thick, soft voice calling 
““Madame.” 

She answered. 

Bakir shuffled across the bedroom and stood 
in the frame of the window. “It is nearly ten 
o’clock, Madame.” 

“T’ll come down. Where is Monsieur?” 

“T have not seen him. ShallI go to the room 
on the terrace and tell hin—” 

“No; don’t go. Monsieur will come when 
he is ready.” 

She felt impelled to let Clive have his will 
just then. Perhaps pride was awake in her. 





Anyhow she could not summon him to come to | 


her. She preferred to eat alone. And she 
went to the little white room with narrow 
arches and a dome, which they used for their 
meals, and sat down to supper. An electric 


light in an oriental lamp with colored glass | 


and hanging tassels shed a not very strong 
glow over the table. Bakir had closed the win- 
dows and drawn thin, short curtains of colored 
silk across them. 
penetrate to this room that night. 
silence in it seemed to her dead. 
and tried to eat. She sent Bakir away. 


HY did not Clive come? 


to him, but if he did not come soon, she would 
be forced to go herself. 
pecting her to come? 

At last she got up from the table and went 
out to the garden, to the open space at the 
edge of Little Africa. There she sat down 
under the still trees and waited. 

After some time—perhaps half an hour; 
she did not know—she heard a slow step 
in the garden, saw a dark figure coming 
out of the darkness and moving toward the 
house. 

“Clive!” she said. 

“Hullo!” The figure stopped abruptly. 

“T’m here,” she said. 

He came toward her, stood by her. 

“Tt’s late. I’ve had supper.” She looked 
up at him. 

“Have you? Yes, I know it’s late. I got 
interested in something I was reading and 
missed supper time. I’m sorry. I'll just go in 
now and have something to eat, and then I 
suppose it will be bedtime, eh?” 

He spoke in an ordinary, quite cheerful 
voice, but there seemed to her to be a dark 
glitter in the eyes looking down on her. She 
wanted to offer to go in with him, to sit with | 
him and keep hi:a company while he was 
eating. But somehow she couldn’t do that. 
So she only said. | 

“You’ll find me out here when you have | 
finished.” 

“Right!” 

He turned away and went into the house. 
She sat where she was and waited. There was 
something between them, dividing them, an 
impalpable something. And surely it had 
been put there by him, whether deliberately or 
not she could not tell. 

How quickly even those who are closest to 
each other can be separated! How quickly 
solitude can descend like a cloud on the 
human being! She wondered whether Clive 
in the house felt as lonely as she did outside in 
the night. | 

At last she saw his dark figure relieved | 
against an interior light of the villa. He was | 
standing in the doorway. She saw a spark. | 
He had lighted # match which burned steadily | 


The sound of the sea did not 
And the | 
She sat there | 


What could he | 
be doing? She had refused to let Bakir go | 


Perhaps he was ex- 
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in the windless night. It moved; then she saw 
a red-yellow glow. He had lit a cigar, 

Suddenly she felt reassured. Those little 
familiar doings suggested a comfortable man 
one who had enjoyed his evening meal and wa, 
|now bent on developing, prolonging, jj 
|pleasure. It was strange, it was almog 
ridiculous, how that lighting of a cigar by 
Clive helped Vivian toward happiness at thy 
moment. 

“Tt’s all right,” she thought. “I made, 
mistake. There is nothing between 
separating us.” 

Believing this, she called out almost gaily 
“I’m still here, Clive. Do you want cofie 
although it is so late?” 

He came toward her, the end of his cigar 
glowing in the darkness under the ilex an 
lebbek trees. ; 

“No, I won’t have coffee, thanks. I don’t 
want to lie awake tonight.” He remained 
standing. 

She got up. “Shall we take a stroll through 
the garden?” 

“Let’s do that. How marvelously still it js 
tonight.” 

“Yes; isn’t it?” 


i] 





| GHE put her hand through the crook of his 
| ~ left arm. His left hand was thrust into the 
| pocket of his jacket. His arm felt hard, u- 
| yielding, unsympathetic, as if it resented her 
j; touch. She was chilled. Her happy feeling, 
|her sense of reassurance, disappeared. But 
| obstinately she kept her arm through his, laid 
| her hand on his wrist. 

| They walked slowly to the opening of the 
| tunnel. It was very dark under the palm 
| trees, much darker than in the open space they 
| were leaving. And when they had reached 
| the opening and were facing the greater dark- 
|ness, they stopped. Vivian did not know 
| which had caused the other to stop, or whether 
they had stopped simultaneously, moved bya 
dual disinclination to go forward under those 
still, dark trees. 

A chill ran through her, like a trickle of ice- 
cold water. She felt as if some one malign 
were waiting for them under the palm trees. 
Suddenly she felt that she could not bear it any 
longer. 

“What’s the matter, Clive? What has come 
between us? Are you angry about something?” 
she said. 

As she spoke she felt as if some one were lis- 
tening in the darkness under the palms. 

“Angry—no, of course not! What is there 
to be angry about?” 

“What is the matter?” she repeated, taking 
her arm away from his, and turning till she 
stood at right angles to him. ‘Why have you 
been away from me nearly all day? Why 
have you hidden yourself?” 

‘Hidden myself! What would be the good 
of that?” 

“We came here to be happy together. Do 
you wish to be alone?” she asked, feeling 4 
sudden despair. 

“No—no—no!” he said, with violence. 
“Clive, you must tell me what is the matter. 
can’t go on like this. We have come away 
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a es een | broken away from all the ties. If we—all my 


| happiness depends absolutely on you. You 
|must know that. And you are making me 
terribly unhappy.” 


“What is there between you and that chap— 


atts S | the Consul?” 


Suddenly she was back in the wood at 


‘yford and saw Clive’s jealousy like a living 
thing apart from all the rest of him. 


“You surely don’t think—” she begat. 


She stopped. Pride and indignation pre 
vented her from saying anything more for an 
instant. But she overcame them and said 
quietly, “Please tell me what you mean.” 


“There is an understanding of some kind 


between you and Mr. Beake.” 


“Ves,” 7 
“And you don’t want me to know what itis. 
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“Pye been divided about it. I’ve been 
wanting to tell you and—” 

“But you haven’t told me. That’s the fact. 
And though you say you’ve been wanting to 
tell me, unless I had shown you by keeping 
away that there was something—the truth is 
you had begun to suspect I had guessed there 
was something between you and that fellow, 
Beake. Hadn’t you? Hadn’t your” 

“J didn’t know. Icouldn’t tell. But I won- 
dered.” 

“Exactly. Is that confidence? Is that love? 
Is that nearness to each other? Is that—” 
He broke off. In his voice there had been a 
savage intensity of feeling. 

“J know—I understand,” she said gently. 
“You—” 

“Of course, that chap Beake knows who 
I am,” he interrupted. “TI understood that 
directly I saw him. And you knew that he 
had found out. You knew it before ever I met 
him, didn’t you?” 

“Yes,” 

“Ah! Was that why he called at the villa? 
Did he come there to tell you he knew I wasn’t 
Claude Ormeley?” 

“No. He only found it out when he was 
with me.” 

“How did he find out?” 

“He recognized me. He had seen me playing 
tennis at Wimbledon.” 

“That wasit! And then—you and he made a 
compact, didn’t you, that I was not to be told 
anything about it? I was to be kept in the 
dark, wasn’t I? I was to be fooled.” 

“Clive,” she said, ‘‘there’s an ache in me, an 
ache to make you happy. That’s my fault— 
that I have wanted too much to keep trouble 
away from you, to surround you with peace. 
That was why I said nothing about Mr. 
Beake. He told me, when he was here, that I 
was amazingly like Vivian Denys—Baratrie— 
the tennis player. When he said that, I felt I 
had to tell him who I was. I couldn’t act a lie. 
I was bound to tell him. And then, of course, 
he knew who you were.” 

“That was it! Now I know!” 

“But there’s something else.” 

“What?” 


GHE hesitated. Again she had an uneasy feel- 

ing that some one was hidden near by in 
the darkness of the tunnel listening, waiting, 
hoping for evil to befall her. 

“What is it—the something else?” He had 
re down and was looking closely into her 
ace, 

“Mr. Beake is a distant cousin of—” 

“Well? What’s the matter? Whom is he a 
cousin of?” 

“Of Mrs. Sabine.” 

Clive sprang away from her. His movement 
was like that—a springing away. Then he 
stood quite still. 

“Clive—that’s all. There’s nothing else. 
That’s the whole secret, except that I told Mr. 
Beake how you needed rest and peace and 
freedom from the everlasting curiosity of the 
world, and begged him— I begged him not to 
let you know. In doing that I was wrong. 
But you understand my reason?” 

She stopped and waited for a word from him. 
At = he spoke. He said: 

‘it'sno use. We can’t ge om her.” 

“Clive! But—” hioachinaaiata 

“T tell you it’s no use, not a bit of use. It’s 
@ pursuit. We are pursued.” 

“But this is only a quite natural thing, a 
thing that might happen to any one,” she said. 

As she spoke she looked into the darkness of 
the tunnel, 

“She was always persistent,” he said. ‘“She 
couldn t let go. She just couldn’t. It was 
will carried into mania, will developed into an 
obsession. Her will was like a machine that 
couldn’t be stopped once it was set going.” 

There was a fatalistic sound in his voice. It 
= like the voice of a man giving up, of a 
; aten man who had no more fight in him. 
It frightened Vivian, but it also roused her. 
She was not going to sink down under an im- 
palpable spell emanating from the darkness of 
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’ 
this African garden standing breathless jn the wind. It 
windless night. She had an impulse to assert struck life 
herself, to attack something within herself g “They 
once, boldly, and to conquer it. doesn't 8 

“Come into Little Africa, Clive!” she said something 
And again she took his arm. ; some pro} 


“Why?” He looked back at a gleaming igh, fgg ol! itt 
somewhere in the house. ‘It’s getting late” what has 
he added, still in that beaten voice. : form, OF ' 

“Please come.” He - 

She felt his hesitation. Perhaps she ha fp tS 
caught her strange, almost occult fear from were _ 
him. — 

“At any rate I shall go!”’ she added firmly, THs 


“Why do you want to go there?” he asked, ol 
She did not answer, but let go of his arm and H gl 
walked into the mouth of the tunnel. BeBe 


“Vivian!” he said. 
a e€ Sé She pass 


She went on. Then he followed her quickly, the 
caught up with her, and bruskly put his arm pani f 
round her shoulder in a roughly protectiye iets t 
way. i 
<—/ “Tt’s crazy, I know,” he said. “But I havea ceasing | 


till she 


” 
here. dimbing 


“That’s nonsense!” she said. 


horrible feeling as if she were somewhere about she sto0 
& ; & 
“Have you never—” 
“This is nothing but the reaction after all yoy 
have been through. It began when we came wo 
7 away, only then. It began with your always be 
xu being so tired in Hammam Chedakra. I often 


watched you when you were asleep.” “You 
His hand dropped from her shoulder, had a: 


“Watched me!”’ ont 
“Yes. You looked so tired, almost broken 

with it all. You are terribly tired still, and you Clive 

can’t see things in a common-sense light. read th 

Your imagination distorts them because you “Wh 

are so tired, because your nerves are worn thin, “My 


It’s all much more physical than you know, withou 
Look! We are in Little England!” telegra 
They were out of the tunnel now, and among to com 
the beds of spring flowers. The scent of “Oh: 
; . : ae ae violets came to them in the darkness. She Sh 
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“Because I love you too much. Ican’t beat ship?” 

much better. your— I’m horribly jealous of you, Vi. Its “Ty 
is : - . . abominable, I know, but I can’t help it.” es Bal 
Kelvinator is so efficient that it freezes dainty cubes 2 pL 7 i 
: one ae S hand moved under hers as if he were FF ; 

of ice for table use, in its own ice trays. going to take it away. She closed hers ss 
; ; a ’ = more firmly on it. = up 
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way, which I could never explain or describe, Bess 
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thinking about you and her, it seemed to me as find 
if all the concentrated thought in that room * “ 
called her back, as if she had to come. I have B Sid 
felt horribly jealous.” t S  leay 
She was silent for a minute. Then she said, ? « 


very simply, ““Now I have told you. And I feel b obeg 
leaner.” 4 
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«put it’s so still! There isn’t a breath of 

wind. It’s as if the trees and even the sea were 
k lifeless” f ; 

a vThey’re not lifeless, only quiet. Life 

doesn’t go out of things so easily. There’s 

something terrifically persistent about life, 
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78 late” — . essence, or— Come, Vi!” 

He made her get up, and they went toward 

sh the house. When they reached it, all the lights 

ead were extinguished except one that burned in 













ear from og Me 
jan’s bedroom. iN 
firmly ba just tell Bakir to lock up the house,” ; } 
a feo yy eal 
a =: “Very well. I'll go up.” : ie 
rm and He went into the dark house while she | 
nted the outside staircase to their rooms. al 
; She passed through her bedroom and went out ‘ I Ca as 
quickly, upon the terrace. From there she could just oe 
= hear a faint murmur of the sea. The three ‘ 
otective lights, two yellow, one red, were gleaming and Te. q 
I how WP ceasing away in the darkness of the sea, and C. Fa 
tp. she stood by the parapet and watched them F ra 
© about till she heard the sound of a heavy footstep , oe 
climbing the stairs. ‘ye Y 
im A 
| IX “a <<... 
all you . 
Pe TWo days later a telegram arrived at the 
I a villa for Clive. He opened it and read: 
often 
| “Your mother suddenly taken very ill has * 
oulder, had a stroke doctor gives no hope recovery Re 2 
wre: come if possible. HERRIES.” ‘Hi | * ~ 
gi Clive read the words on the white strip, : e nmtows , ~——— 
bye read them again and looked up. d Db kh Pe / 
fe “What is it?” Vivian asked. t 
bes. “My mother is dying,” he said. He spoke a goo read as J 
ete without any emotion and looked again at the 
telegram. “It’s from Bob Herries, asking. me F . 
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or “Whe she ] , y, ? Th 7 ee “4 
ar sig 8 We Can WS Ge 8 And not only for breakfast —for luncheon i are 
Its “I must think it over,” he said. as well— makes many tasty dishes and dainty desserts. 
© . Bakirben Yahia, who was standing solemnly 
vere fe 2 the doorway, now said in French, in his * 9 
hers a «S0w, thick voice, “Is there any answer, 
be Monsieur?” 
he | ‘Til go and see about it,” said Clive. 
: And he went out of the room, followed by 


Bakir, 


: L ® 
m He did not come back for a long time— baal ] arina 
st.  [ Pethaps an hour. Meanwhile Vivian waited, 4 


trying hard for composure, but feeling violently 


vee 















‘a. EE excited and still confused. She felt that she For 70 years the favored cereal in many homes. 
per ought to be packing, getting ready to go. 
ble Already in thought she was gone, was again 
ne, facing the life of England, once more Vivian Try it at our expense 

Baratrie. But till Clive came to her she did not ‘f 

like to do anything. The length of time he — Use this coupon 
™ was away suggested hesitation, mental debate 

—something of that kind. Was it possible—a 
th j= thought that was like a fear came to her. Sup- ee ek ot Set eee ee ee eee 

pose that he could not bring himself to face it? 

= Uppose that he would not go? BREAKFAST 40 Corlear Street, 
& At last the door opened and she saw him CEREAL New York City. 
iS a eWhet nena ond cae. She got he Send me sample package of Heckers’? Cream Farina 
: find out—” € we going to do? Oughtn’t we to and Recipe Folder. 2c stamp enclosed for postage. 
e “I have found out. There’s a steamer from Name ne ee ee 






a Barka to Marseilles tomorrow. She 
, ; —_ at noon. I must go in her.” 
begin t, must go—yes. And I, too. I will 
begin to get things ready.” 

I want you to stay here.” 
You don’t wish me to come? You wish to 
eave me behind?” 
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Good Aluminum Pays Best 


As the wise insistence on 
better aluminum ware be- 
comes more general, the 
popularity of MIRRO, 
“The Finest Aluminum,” 
grows and grows. 


As more and more women 
see demonstrated the utility 
of aluminum for all culinary 
purposes, they turn to the 
complete Mirro line for new 
aids to economy and con- 
venience in the kitchen. 


There are years of usefulness 
in the good, thick metal of 





which Mirro utensils are 
made. There is ready cleanli- 
ness in their hard, polished 
surface. And, not least, there 
is beauty upon which the eye 
rests with grateful satisfaction. 


In many good stores, new 
and complete displays of 
Mirro utensils are now being 
exhibited. Wherever yousee 
the new Mirro Display Stand 
you will enjoy exceptional fa- 
cilities for making selections 
from Mirro’s great variety 
of fine and useful articles. 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 
General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U.S. A. 
Makers of Everything in Aluminum 


CMIRRO 


“The Finest Aluminum” 
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After the Verdict 


“Yes. I—I want to leave you here as 
guaranty that our African life isn’t over that 
whatever happens, we aren’t leaving here for 
good. Vi,I want you to stay. Task you 
I’ve been thinking—I’ve thought thi 
Will you leave it to me? Will you stay” 

She said “Yes” immediately. Somethirg in 
his look and manner, even in his yoj 
vented her from making any protest, 


to stay, 
Ngs out, 


Ce, pre- 


OX THE following day Clive left the vilk, 


Vivian drove with him to the port to se 


the last of him. Just before he went on board 
the steamer, he drew out of a pocket 


“Will you take care of that for me till I com 
back?” he said, giving it to her. 

“Yes. What is it the key of?” she asked, 

“Of my writing-table drawer in the se 
room. I want to leave it with you.” 

He gave her no explanation of his reasgn for 
this little unexpected action, and she did not 
ask-him for one. They crossed the gang. 
plank, and she went down with him to his 
cabin. Now that-they were on the ship 
the abruptness of the alteration in their com. 
mon life struck home to her. Till then, 
though she had known, she had not realized, 

“It’s awful—this sudden change!” she said, 
“Why didn’t you take me with you? Why am 
I not to go?” : 

“T want to know you are here. If you came 
with me to England, we might never come 
back here.” 

“Will you miss me?” 

His face changed, softened wonderfully, 
“When we are out of the harbor it will seem as 
if the end had come,” he said. ‘I think it’s like 
that every time a man leaves the woman he 
loves—like the end. It’s terrible. There's 
something of death in it.” 

“And yet I am not to come with you?” 

She felt desperately sad just then, and as if 
she had been cheated of a right. But it was too 
late now to try to resist his will. 

“Tf she can understand, tell Mum what I feel 
about her,” she said. ‘Kiss her for me. Say 
my good-by to her. I have loved her. I 
haven’t understood her. but I have loved 


She saw tears come into his eyes. 

At this moment the siren sounded above 
them. Then a bell rang, and in the distance a 
hoarse voice cried out something. She got up. 
She put her arms round Clive’s neck and 
kissed him again and again. 

“Dearest!”’ she whispered. ‘‘Dearest!” 

Tears began running down her cheeks. 

An awful feeling that this African life was 
over, had suddenly ended forever, came to 


The siren sounded again. She felt 


Clive’s arms strained brutally round _ her. 
Then she was out of the cabin in the narrow 
corridor, going toward the deck and the gang- 
plank. 

A few rainutes later she watched from the 
shore the small, dingy steamship slowly drawing 
out of the harbor toward the open sea. 


(To be continued) 


Fashions 


(Continued from page 50) 


being often in the form of a V. Many frocks 
show a scarf collar attached to the frock m 
some odd fashion. Born, so to speak, of the 
lack and prohibitive cost of furs, this scat 
collar has proved most acceptable. Women 
prefer a scarf of fabric to that of inferior furs, 
and the fragility of costly furs renders them 
doubly expensive. 

Molyneux attaches a scarf of brocade to 4 
brocade evening frock and one of black velvet 
to a black velvet evening “own, while Callet 
also uses the scarf with charming effect. 

Satin will be much used next season, pal 
ticularly the rich-looking crépe satin which 
has been seen somewhat of late. 
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Back in Washington 
(Continued from page 17) 


observed all through the fall, so no formal 
entertaining of any sort has been done. But 
there are still times when we may see Mrs. 
Coolidge, and she still asks us to do so with all 
her old cordiality; and my own meetings with 
her this fall have been as delightful as ever. 

Shortly after my arrival in Washington, 
Miss Harlan, Mrs. Coolidge’s secretary, called 
me on the telephone and told me that the ladies 
of the Diplomatic Corps were to pay their first 
official visit of the season on the following 
Monday, and that Mrs. Coolidge would like 
to have me pour tea for her on this occasion. 
It was not a party—this was carefully explained 
beforehand—but the customary ceremonial 
call which this group makes at the White 
House each year. In the absence of Madame 
Jusserand, the wife of the Ambassador of 
France who, since her husband has had the® 
longest term of office of any Ambassador, is 
the “ranking lady” of the corps, my friend 
Madame Riano, the wife of the Ambassador 
of Spain, the second in rank, of whom you have 
often heard me speak, was to make the pre- 
sentations; and when these were over, there 
would be a cup of tea—that was all. 


Tea at the White House 


At the given hour we all assembled in the 
famous Green Room—Madame Riano in a 
dark soft gown and large hat; Madame 
Panaretoff, the wife of the Bulgarian Minister, 
another American woman who has added dis- 
tinction to her husband’s country as well as her 
own; Madame Bryn, the wife of the Minister 
from Norway, with something in her fresh, 
rosy face and friendly, dignified manner that 
is unusually wholesome and winning; Madame 
Elizalde, the wife of the Minister from Ecuador, 
who has all the sweet graciousness that dis- 
tinguishes the women of the Latin races; 
Madame Alfaro, the beautiful wife of the 
Minister of Panama, exquisitely dressed in 
violet velvet—a score of others, all worthily 
representing their countries, all glad to see 
each other after the vacation’s absence. 

Without any more ceremony than if I had 
been going from one room to another in my 
own house, I went to the Red Room, slipped 
in behind the little square table standing in one 
corner and very simply set with a steaming 
kettle, silver tea-service, lettuce sandwiches, 
toast, and tiny candies, and from my station 
there watched Mrs. Coolidge, as she crossed 
the corridor, accompanied by two aides, and 
entered the Blue Room; heard the cordial, 
individual greeting with which each guest was 
welcomed; found myself—by this time pouring 
tea very busily—welcomed in the same way 
after the presentations were over and every one 
was togetheragain. Then the First Lady went 
upstairs again—she always leaves first, as I 
think I’ve told you before, at all White House 
functions—and there were a few minutes on 
the back porch with its graceful white columns 
and its beautiful view over the White House 
gardens toward the Washington monument, 
before we went again to the front door, where 
the long line of gleaming motors stood waiting. 

The sequel to the formality of “leaving 
cards” is a request for an appointment made 
by the official lady who has left them, and when 
the invitation—which is, of course, practically 
a command—to keep this arrives from the 
White House, it is on a crested and engraved 
card delivered by hand. These appointments 
are arranged only fifteen minutes apart, so that 
the visits made in the course of them are neces- 
sarily brief and attended by more or less for- 
mality, though they are none the less pleasant 
for that. But the President’s wife can—and 
does—invite her friends informally to luncheon, 
and an informal luncheon at the White House 
is not very different from an informal luncheon 
anywhere else—a telephoned message of in- 
vitation; a simple meal (there were delicious 
Pop-overs, and oh, such good bread-pudding 
the day I went there!) simply served in the 





Pillsbury’s Bran Muffins 


Beat together until creamy 1 tablespoon 
shortening, 1 egg and 12 cup sugar; dis- 
solve 114 teaspoons baking soda in 42 
cup boiling water and add to 2 cups 
lukewarm sour milk or buttermilk; add 
2 cups Pillsbury’s Health Bran, 2 cups 
Pillsbury’s Best Flour, 2 scant teaspoons 
salt and 1 teaspoon baking powder; mix 
thoroughly with egg and sugar mixture. 
Bake 20 minutes in hot oven. If sweet 
milk is used, omit soda and add 2 addi- 
tional teaspoons baking powder. 











you get more 
of Pillsbury’s 
for /ess money 


deca you buy Pillsbury’s Health Bran, 
you get fully 50% more for your 
money than in any other package bran. But 
the generous size of Pillsbury’s big air-tight 
carton is only ove reason why so many people 
are adding this good health food to their daily 
diet. It is really Pillsbury’s excellence even 
more than its economy which accounts for its 
popularity. The crisp, coarse, clean flakes of 
carefully selected wheat bran reach you un- 
touched, unsweetened and unadulterated, 


Pillsbury’s Health Bran is a natural laxative 
— its uniform bulk gives the system the cleans- 
ing roughage it requires. It is just as good to 
eat as it is good for you—it makes tempting 
golden-brown muffins, delicious cookies and 
wholesome bread. You will find the recipes 
on the big whirligig package. Buy it today, 
at your grocer’s. Send for our new Pillsbury’s 
Health Bran recipe book. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, U. S. A. 


Pillsbury’s Family of Foods 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour - Pancake Flour 
Buckwheat Pancake Flour - Health Bran 
Wheat Cereal - Rye Flour - Graham Flour - Farina 


‘Pillsbury’s 
Health Bran 


One of the family 
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scheme 


Would you like to “‘re-do”’ a bed- 
room? Would you welcome a re- 
freshing change to a new and more 
inviting decorative treatment? 

It is easy with Acme Quality 
paints, enamels, stains and var- 
nishes. The furniture’s familiar 
appearance, of which you have 
grown a bit tired, is quickly trans- 
formed by the easy sweep of the 
brush you dip in a can of Acme 
Quality. 

Enameled furniture? Acme 
Quality enamels, in pure white, 
ivory and inviting shades, impart a 
lustrous, hard, genuine enamel 
finish that is easily kept spotless by 
wiping with a damp cloth. Try it. 
For sample, see coupon. 

There are many other Acme 
Quality products which create and 
protect beauty in your home. If 
you do not know the name of the 
Acme Quality dealer in your neigh- 
borhood, write to us. 
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Make home beautiful and pro- 
tect home beauty . with Acme 
Quality. If it’s a surface to be painted, 
enameled, stained, varnished or finished 
in any way, there’s an Acme Quality 
Kind to fit the purpose. 


Acme White Lead and Color Works, Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 


Boston = Buffalo - Chicago - Minneapolis - St. Louis - Kansas City - Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati «- Toledo - Nashville - Birmingham « Richmond, Va. - Fort Worth 


Dallas - Topeka - Salt Lake City « 


CME QUALITY 





Portland e« San Francisco - Los Angeles 


Paints—Enamels—Stains—Varnishes—for every surface 


Value of this Coupon - 15c to $1.00 
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Dealer's name 


Acme Quality Varnish 
Check ¢ 


' eens — — —_—____—_ §) 
: | Aceme White Lead and Color Works i: 
Dept. 22, Detroit Michigan im | 

I enclose dealer’s name and stamps —15c for each 30c to 35c | § 
mple can checked. (Only onc sample of each product sup- in) 

plied . this special price. /rint dealer’s name and your | § 
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Acme Quality Varno-Lac 


Check one color: [ ] Light Oak, [ |] Dark Oak, [ ] Brown ' 
Mahogany, [ ] Deep Mahogany. 

Acme Quality Enamel ' 

Check one color: [ ] White or [ ] Ivory. i 

| 


Acme Quality Motor Car Finish [ | Black. 


{ J 


c one or more SPARKOTE, for exterior use; | 
ARNOTILE, for floors; [ 


] INTEROLITE, for interiors 
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Back in Washington 


small dining-room—(the large one is reserved 
for state occasions) ; the opportunity fora quiet 
visit afterward. Mrs. Coolidge also asks Sroups 
of her friends, once or twice a week, to go with 
her to the afternoon concerts for which Wash. 
ington is justly famous, and I shall always 
remember the magnificent recital of Madame 
Schumann-Heink, which was the first one ] 
attended this season, as having been more than 
doubly pleasant because I went to it with her 
with Mrs. New, the wife of the Postmaster. 
General, and Mrs. Denby, the wife of the 
Secretary of the Navy, as the other member; 
of the little party. 

Next to the interest which I have felt in the 
| next administration has come, I think, the 
great interest which I have felt in three events 
|of particular significance for women which 
have taken place this fall—the Annual Cop- 
vention of the Daughters of the Confederacy. 
meeting in Washington for the first time ing 
number of years; the dedication of Theodore 
Rooseyelt’s birthplace in New York under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Roosevelt Memorial; 
and the Pan-American Conference of Women 
in Washington. 

I sometimes hear the remark made—by per- 
sons who should know better—that they dis. 
approve of such organizations as the Woman's 
Relief Corps and the Daughters of the Con- 
federacy, because they “keep alive sectional 
feeling” —using that as a term of reproach, It 
is a pretty good thing to keep “sectional feeling 
alive’ when this means that children are 
taught to revere the devotion to a cause and 
the bravery of their forefathers; when text- 
books are revised so that historic facts may be 
| tated without bias; when the last years of men 

who fought for what they believed to be right 
are made happy and comfortable by the help 
which they would not accept as charity, but 
which they willingly take from “their own”; 
and when women are banded together in 
‘ loyalty and love not only to commemorate the 
| past, but to build a new north where the old 
north stood, a new south where the old south 
sacrificed. No one who has seen the stained- 
glass windows in the Red Cross Building, that 
great memorial ‘‘to the heroic women of the 
Civil War’ one given by the Daughters of the 
Confederacy, one by the Women’s Relief 
Corps, and one by the two organizations to- 
gether—certainly no one who was present at 
the third of these moving ceremonies—can 
help feeling that such organizations have an 
important and vital part in the life of our 
country; and to criticize their aims is as absurd 
as it would be to say that the Daughters of the 
American Revolution should cease _ their 
activities because they might create a breach 
between the United States and Great Britain! 








The Daughters of the Confederacy 

At all events, Washington has given a royal 
welcome to the Daughters of the Confederacy 
—an organization which “traces back to 4 
cause lost in war, but which has since been 
found and won in peace,” as a fine editorial 
in one of the local papers expressed it, and 
which now has branches in thirty-six states 
andin France, more than one hundred thousand 
members, and a retiring President, by the way, 
Mrs. Livingstone Rowe Schuyler, who married 
into one of New York’s oldest and most 


| prominent families, and lives in that city— 


and the convention has taken on quite an 
official hue. Mrs. Coolidge received all the 
delegates at the White House, while the fes- 
tivities given in honor of the different state 
delegations by the wives of numerous Senators 
and Representatives started with a reception 
given by Mrs. Harris, the wife of Senator 





Harris of Georgia and the daughter of General 


| “Joe” Wheeler, in honor of the Georgia dele- 


| gation, and 


} 





the new President-elect, Mrs. 
Harreld of Georgia, the sister of the present 
Governor of that state; then both Mrs. Harn- 
son and Mrs. Quinn of Mississippi, Mrs. 
Harrold of Oklahoma; Mrs. Dial of South 


su sncnnneunnneueeeeeee |Carolina; Mrs. Caranay ot Arkansas; Mrs. 
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‘on Newton of Missouri, and Mrs. Clark of Florida 
S Fes —to mention only a few—all gave teas; and 
for pp three attractive young girls of the Senatorial 
sks .. a, circle—Julia Harris of Georgia, Rebecca Dial 
to - _ of South Carolina, and Mary Culberson of 
ch Wack Texas—have “ay among the pages for the 
ie sident General. ; 
Maga Pr beautif ul ballroom of the Willard Hotel 
rst an never looked lovelier than it did for the formal 
nore th opening and general reception on Tuesday 
with le evening, with its vivid decorations of red and 
stmaster. white; and after a brief and gracious speech of 
e of the welcome by Mrs. Hutton, the President of the 
members District of Columbia Division, Mr. Colladay, 
the President of the W ashington Board of 
‘It in the Trade, made the address of official welcome for 
ink, the the District of Columbia. ; 
€ events General Halderman, © the Commander-in- 
n which Chief of the United Confederate Veterans, 
ial Con. brought greetings from this brother organiza- 
ederacy tion, which was also represented by a number 
me in of gray-clad, white-haired men who filled 
heodore several boxes; Mrs. Cook, the new President 
der the of the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
-morial: spoke for that great body; and Mr. Connolly, 
Women a representative from Texas, for Congress; 


and Mrs. Schuyler, of course, came in for 
by per- her fair share of the honors. There was 
ey dis- splendid music—the Marine Band played, and 

there were also several well-known soloists— 


), 
au and a number of short speeches; so it was alto- 
ctional gether a very festive and delightful occasion, 
ch. It and I tumbled into bed, after it was all over, 
feeling considerably on the wrong side of midnight, as 
on are so often seems to be the case here, weary, but 
se and thrilled and happy that I had been able to 
1 text- attend. 
ry be Roosevelt House 
J 
: right It meant taking a special trip to New York, 
e help to go to the dedication of Roosevelt House, and 
y, but special trips are not very easy for me to 
own”: manage, even early in the season. But, having 


er in been New Hampshire Chairman of the 
Woman’s Roosevelt Memorial from the time of 











te the 
e old its foundation, I could not bear to miss sharing 
south in this fulfillment of its aims and hopes—the 
ined- formal opening of the house in which Theodore 
that Roosevelt was born, and the one next to it, as a 
f the Roosevelt Museum and Americanization center 
f the for all time to come. Roosevelt was the only 
delief one of our Presidents who was born in a large 
s to- city, and the home of his parents at the time of 
it at his birth, on East Twentieth Street, has been 
~can skilfully and reverently restored: The parlor, 
e an with its stiff, pale-blue satin hangings, crystal 
our chandelier, and heavy carpet; the family 
surd library and dining-room back of it, with their 
the kaleidoscopic combination of colors and solid 
heir § airof prosperity and comfort; his mother’s bed- 
ach «= ~=—s oom on the second floor, with its tawny- 
ain} § Olored, painted wooden “set,” and fresh crisp 
© muslin “splasher’—white ‘over pale blue— 
above the washstand with its gay pitcher and 
yal : basin; in the rear, the nursery—the canopied 
acy crib; the first one I ever saw—the china dogs 
iy » onthe mantel with which the little boy longed 
een | to play—the outdoor porch constructed when 
rial = such things were seldom thought of, especially 
ind = _ in the city, so that the delicate child might 
tes he have the fresh air and regular exercise 
nd Which, it was hoped, would make him strong 
ay, = and well, 
ed «=, The library containing books by and about 
ost § Roosevelt, and the rooms with great cases of 
— other relics, are in the adjoining building, while 
an the auditorium runs across the top floors of 
he j both buildings. It holds but three hundred 
5 persons, so only that number could be invited 
te to the dedication, and they came, the great | 
rs of the country—ambassadors, cabinet officers, 
on Senators, judges—filling it to the last seat, 
or crowding up close to the tiny stage banked with 
al laurel sent from the birthplace of Roosevelt’s 
p- mother in Georgia, and with American beauty 
S. = foses sent from the conservatories of the 
rt f =—- Executive Mansion at Albany. In the street, 
i- oa, more than two thousand persons stood 
. throughout the afternoon, listening, by means 
h of an amplifier, to all that was going on inside, 
. paying a silent and patient tribute to the great 


American who recognized no class distinctions, 

















Ball- hearing—needs no oiling 


Quality Build | 


(The quality fame of the Premier Duplex 
rests on its efficiency as a cleaner 

The double action of powerful suction 
and a motor-driven brush ~at a single 
sweep — gets the deepest embedded 
dirt and every clinging thread, 

The ball-bearing motor and brush, pack 
ed in lubricant, mean years of smooth 
running without oiling. Quality —~ 
built into it at every point — means 
maximum efficiency, convenience and 
long wear. And the double action 


means that it cleans cleaner. 


ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER 








* ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO DEPT. 302 


Distributed in Canada by the Premier Vacuum Cleaner Company, Ltd 
and the Canadian General Electric Company, Ltd 
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is suggested for the evening dress at center of 
page 54. Their printed silks come in three 
groups—Wildflower (floral designs), Mandarin 
(Chinese prints) and Medalion prints. Haas 
Brothers also have Alapaque, a fabric some- 
what like the old-fashioned alpaca, that is soft 
and drapy yet suited for tailoring. Of especial 
note among the woolen fabrics is Voilandine, 
a wool voile; Cylonia, a new rep cloth; and the 
Kenadaire Fabrics, in all weights, plain colors, 
plaids or stripes for sports wear. One of the 
striped Kenadaire fabrics is suggested for the 
sports coat shown in the upper left-hand 
corner of page 54. 

Corduroy is coming into prominence again, 
and a new novelty corduroy is used in the 
sports dress at upper left-hand corner of page 
54. This is a Waterside corduroy, very light 
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Jndividualism~in Good Furniture 





HATEVER the room, few things will do more to achieve 
new effect than two or three carefully selected pieces of 


good furniture, or perhaps a wall tapestry. 


The smallest changes accomplish most pleasing results—and 


Accurate period reproductions and modern designs under the 
Elgin A. Simonds Company trade-mark are found at all 

ood dealers—who offer, as well, rich, hand-woven tapestries, 
co ht from our looms in France and Belgium, and at un- 


The pieces illustrated above are number 60 tapestry, 1792 


ELGIN A. SIMONDS COMPANY 


- SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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‘Continued from page 54) 


and supple. The plain striped corduroy, in 
white and colors, is also included in the 
Waterside Corduroys, and a revival of interest 
in this fabric is indicated for the coming season. 

The group in the lower right-hand corner of 
page 54 shows some of the new cotton fabrics. 
Gilbrae Drawncloth, in the dress at right, is a 
light, open weave; Indian Head Fast Color 
fabric, in the plaited dress, is a practical cloth 
with the beauty of linen; while Novelsheer 
Cloth, in plain or fancy weaves, in the third 
dress is as sheer as handkerchief linen with the 
added joy that it does not rumple. Other 
new cotton fabrics for the spring and summer, 
in a multitude of exquisite designs and colors, 


are Kalburnie Gingham, Gilbrae’ Gingham, 


Baroque Embroidered Novelty, Braeloch 


Gingham and Glen Roy Gingham. 





Back in Washington 


except those of worth, and whose birthday 
were all celebrating. 

I have never been, it seems to me, at a cep, 
mony when the standard of all the speech 
was so high, when I felt they were so entire, 
worthy, from every standpoint, of a grea 
occasion. But, much as I enjoyed then 
it was the reading of the fifteenth Psalm jy, 
Doctor Eisenburg—a psalm not so well know 
as many others, but which has always been py 
favorite—and a quotation from a speech whic, 
President Coolidge made in the Town Hall 
New York before a gathering of the Womay’, 
Roosevelt Memorial Association nearly ty) 
years ago, to which Mrs. Hammond, thy 
President of the organization, alluded in he 
address of welcome, that made the most pn 
found impression upon me. 

“Lord, who shall abide in thy tabernad 
Who shall dwell in thy holy hill?” ry 
Dr. Eisenburg. 

“He that walketh uprightly, and workey 
righteousness, and speaketh the truth in hy 
heart... + 

“He that backbiteth not with his tongy, 
nor doeth evil to his neighbor, nor taketh wp; 
reproach against his neighbor . he that 
sweareth to his own hurt and changeth no 
. . - he that doeth these things shall never 
moved.” 

I have always thought this the most perfect 
description of a real Christian that I have ever 
read. 

And the President Coolidge quotation: 

“Men build monuments above the graves of 
their heroes, to mark the end of a great life, but 
women seek out the birthplace and build ther 
shrine, not where a great life had its ending, 
but where it had its beginning, seeking with: 
truer instinct the common source of things 
in that which is gone forever, but in that w 
they know will again be manifest. Life may 
depart, but the source of life never.” 

Besides quoting from this speech which ] 
President Coolidge had made on a prev 
occasion, Mrs. Hammond read a message whi 
he had sent for this one; and here, too, one great 
thought stood out for me beyond all the others: 

“Fourteen years ago, standing also ata 
birthplace which has become a national shrine, 
Theodore Roosevelt said of Washington and 
Lincoln: ‘There have been other men as great, 
and other men as good; but in all the history of 
mankind, there are no other two great men: 
good as these, no other two good men as great 
Among the great who were also good; among 
the good who were also great, we may now 
inscribe a third name, forever memorable.” 

And, it seems to me, Lucia, that the silent, # 
steadfast man who sent this message, the mal 
who took the helm from a pilot who fell whil 
the ship he was guiding was still in mid-oceat, 
may perhaps also, by future generations, be & 
called both good and great. 
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The International Conference of Women 
HE Columbus Day Conference of the United 
States Section of the Pan-American Inter 
national Women’s Committee was held 
the beautiful Hall of the Americas in the Pat- 
American Building, and was one of fourtee 
similar parleys held in the capitals of different 
Pan-American countries—parleys “designed t0 
establish better understandings and _bettet 
relations among the republics through pr 
grams presenting the contributions of womel 
to the progress of their respective countries, 
and providing a means of acquainting the 
women of one country with the achievements & 
those in another.” ‘ 
The greater part of the morning session 
was given over to the discussion of “Achieve 
ments of Women in the Past” by Dr. Wooley, 
President of Mt. Holyoke College, speaking 2 
their achievements in Education; Mrs. Winter, 
President of the Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
speaking on the field of Letters; and Dr. Anna 
Garlin Spencer on Religion. It is difficult to 
visualize, until we have the subjects brought 
home to us by such authorities as these, the 
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Back in Washington 
strides that women have made within the last | 
century in these departments. We laugh when 
we hear “females” described as ‘the tender and 
interesting branch of the Community and 
“female education” denounced as “endangering 
that delicate seclusion in which female loveli- 
ness should live and move and have its being 
and its reward. We laugh when we hear that 
the famous Dr. Lozier insisted that to teach 


women to read and write would encourage | | 


them to forge their husbands’ and fathers’ 
names on checks, and would therefore be dan- 
gerous and lead to crime; that to teach them 
geography would make them dissatisfied with | 
their homes and fill them with unholy desires to 
roam the earth. We smile in remembering that 
an “authoress’”’ was seldom considered perfectly 
respectable, and had to screen her identity 
behind a¥nom-de- plume. 

But it was no laughing matter for the women 
who gave their lives to changing these ideas— 
women like Mary Lyon, Emma Hart Willard, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Susan B. Anthony— 
who, we must remember, fought for education 
and temperance as well as enfranchisement— 
and Julia Ward Howe. It meant censure and 
disgrace and often actual danger for them. All 
glory to the women who blazed the trail which 
is now a fair and open highway on which we 
all may walk! 

Dr. Spencer’s Address 


The fine address of Dr. Spencer suffered 
inevitably in effect because she was unable, on 
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The Final Economy 
of the Face Brick House 


st ee Ee 


HE final economy of the Face Brick house can be 
explained in a few words. It costs a little more to 
build, but it effects big savings every year of its long a 


=e 





account of illness, to deliver it herself, and it ; ee: shes ' ' 
was read by a substitute. But, in spite of this | | 5 life. A significant fact for every home-builder! And 
handicap, it was, to me, one of the most thrill- | iii responsible for the large increase in the number of c 
ing given that day. And though I have already | i ; awe i 
given you in this letter the Psalmist’s definition | | F Face Brick houses built in the last few years. Before i 
of a righteous man—or woman—I want also to | |} : Pe ee 
give you the defining sentences with which Dr. | yi you build, read ; The Story of Brick. For your copy, 
a gry talon ap ean address American Face Brick Association, 1729 
“Finally, the home life of the women of this | |Iy : aces . ar i 
country is a constant consecration to that best | is Peoples Life Building, Chicago, Illinois. i 
in life which we call religion. There is not so | }5 i} 
much formal home worship as in former times. | |/F 5 
There is a falling-off often in church attend- | |]5 f 
ance, which is on the whole regrettable. There 1 |e it 
' a cag . one —— — it Booklets you ought to have: 
ave come down to us from a re revere a i , ats , ? 
aes | a Rae ce +1 ie The Story of Brick,” a most artistic, illustrated with them fora hundred times their cost. They are 
past eae U nde rneath all, how oN ™ the ]z| book with a: information for anyone simply invaluable to me.” iq 
mothers of the race, in America as elsewhere, | ||) thinking of building. So interesting that it is used “The Home of Beauty” contains 50 designs of [ 
stand firm, as they have always done, for the | |]9) as a reader in a number of schools. Sent free. Face Brick houses, mostly two stories, selected 
best things in life for their children Not in| |W Invaluable to home-builders. Information well from 350 designs submitted by architects in a A 
mat if ° poe ae ae |}4| worth $5.00,” says one of hundreds of enthusi- nation-wide competition. Sent for50cents."“‘The ff 
detail, but in purpose, lies the key to the true | fi! astic readers. Home of Beauty’ is far ahead of any book of 4 
way of life To see always the highest one|\\®} “Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans” house plans I have ever seen.” id 
can see; to pursue it at any cost; to gage success in s) embrace 96 designs of Face Brick bungalows and “The Home Fires” isa new book tontaining 20 # 
life by fidelity to one’s ideal and not bv the | \\*i small houses. They are issued in four booklets,3 attractive original fireplace designs, 25 picturesof 
lye by fidelity to o nes Weds i uu) to 4-room houses, 5-room houses, 6-room houses, fireplaces designed by well-known architects, and 4 
abundance of possessions; to listen to the voices g| and 7to 8-room houses. The entire set for one an article on proper fireplace construction. Sent 
that call us to the heights of being, nor suffer the | |) dollar; any one of the books, 25 cents. Please for 25 —. We are truly delighted with this 
belittling of life’s purpose through the confusion | | i send stamps or money order. “I would not part piece of literature. i 
of life's conditions—this is to be religious.” (SSS SSS SSS 
The afternoon session was given over to) CSS —— = : —— ; 


“The Achievements of Women Today,” and | 
the first speech was made by Mrs. William 
Brown Meloney, Secretary of the Advisory 
Council on Better Homes, who spoke on 
women in the home. There are eighteen million 
American women—according to Mrs. Meloney 
—who do their own housework, and with this 
fact staring us in the face, it does not seem to 
me that the pessimists who keep bewailing the 
danger that women may forget that their place 
is primarily “‘in the home” have much ground 
lor worry; and there is little doubt that many 
of them—perhaps most of them—need better 
homes than they have already. The organiza- | 
tion which she represented is doing a great and 

splendid work, of which she told us that day 

in detail, in a speech that was singularly lucid 

andcharming, closing with the definition of what 

constitutes a better home which won the prize 

ina recent competition among school children: 

“A better home is one which my father is 

proud to support; my mother is glad to keep; 

our friends love to come to; and a place in 

which to grow old.” 

Miss Grace Abbott, Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, speaking of the work of women in 
humanitarian service, took “the life and work 
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FOR YOURSELF 

Establishand oper- 

ate a “New System 

Specialty Candy Factory” in your community. We furnish every- 

thing. Money-making opportunity unlimited. Either men or wom- 
. Big Candy Booklet Free. Write for it today. Don’t put it off! 

HILL YER RAGSDALE, Drawer 60, EAST ORANGE, N. 2, 


EDDING 100 Engraved Announcements $10.50 

Including 2 envelopes for each. 

100 not engraved $5.00. If you want quality and 

service write us for latest samples and correct 
100 Engraved Visiting Cards $2.25 





If you write now for our 1924 Catalogue, we will send the famous HENDERSON 
Collection of seeds—one packet each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, White 
Tipped Scarlet Radish, Henderson’s Invincible Asters, Henderson’s Brilliant Mixture 
Poppies, Giant Waved Spencer Sweet Peas. 


HOW TO GET THEM 
Simply state where you saw this advertisement, enclose ten cents for mailing the Cata- 
logue, ‘‘Everything for the Garden,’’ and the seeds will be sent without extra charge. 


EMPTY ENVELOPE COUNTS FOR CASH 


These tested? seeds come in a coupon envelope which, emptied and returned, will be 


accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 or more. Don’t 


delay; write at once, 
1924 CATALOGUE NOW READY 
Bigger and better than ever, the most beautiful and complete horticultural publication 
of the year, a book of 
176 Pages 


16 color pages. Over 1000 beautiful engravings showing actual results from Henderson’s 
seeds. It contains the details of our tomato name contest with $100.00 in awards. 


35 & 37 
CORTLANDT ST 
New Yor« City 


In using advertisements see page 6 149 















































































































Back in Washington Ba 


of one woman—Dorothea Dix—to typify the 
work of many,” and told of her life labor jn 
behalf of prison reform, her bitter struggles 
and her ultimate triumph in the cause for 
‘ F ” . ) which she worked. Miss Julia Lathrop, who 
Goo d vy formerly held the same position which Mis. 


ad prono 
0 ‘cod a fe 
-ad many 
omen of 
tates—th 





‘ } 

Abbott has now, and who always receives ap oe 

tol Se le f 4 ovation whenever she returns to Washington, - own 
> i followed her with the subject of women jp hey hav 

Fie ae a public life. She began by suggesting that it [iby them in 


would be well if women became more familiar 
with “that constitution which we so heartily 
commend to the immigrant, but which we go 
seldom read ourselves.” (When did you last Tom 
read it, Lucia?) 
The evening, and final meeting, devoted to V 
“The Call of the Future to Pan-American 
Women” was, of course, the gala one of the 
three. Mr. Hughes, the Secretary of State, 
made the opening speech, declaring that the , 
relations between the United States and her All off 
sister republics had never been “more satis. ly after 
factory or carried better promise of mutual doubts h 
good will than today.” Dr. Oloya, the Minister such a hi 
of Colombia, representing the Pan-American to retire | 
countries, spoke in Spanish with great dramatic they gro’ 
fervor on these same happy relations. Miss eighty. 
Mabel Boardman, representing International about se’ 
organizations, dwelt on the achievements of and cont 
these, alluding in the course of her remarks to their em 
one great fundamental difference ry masculine — 
SER eR nee a and feminine temperaments, and one t Member 
SOLD ONLY HE millions of cans of Maxwell House reason for pas 4 success: “Women me. cellent 1 


a Coffee in millions of pantries insure the goal, even if it is a long way off. Men see the poral 


CONVENIENT fullest enjoyment of the coffee on millions bunkers before it can be reached.” There is 
TO OPEN athletic 


| ano use of tables. Mrs. Maud Wood Park Speak ime 
. “ ae 3 ° peaks prime al 
It's always “Good to the Last Drop. All these speeches were intensely interesting, or athle 


Also Maxwell House Tea and maintained the high standards of signif- exercise, 
cance anc helpfulness which those which had of age. 


gone before them had set; nevertheless, I be- technics 
i IS E C OF FE E lieve that the honors of the evening went to trained 
Mrs. Maud Wood Park, the President of the p listed 1 


League of Women Voters, representing under tl 
Electric Duplex Kitchenette}! | National Organizations, and looking unusually p30 perc 
Stove and Toaster, $8.50 [| lovely—though she is always a joy to behold— sixty, @ 
2 heats, At all good dealersi{| in an exquisite creation of blue and silver. With 
——O A part “Tsabella discovered Columbus before Co- own hi 
SIZES esd lumbus discovered America,” she said, “and  & Allison, 
EATING BLADES-SMOOTHER & QUICKER won : teed. the Pan-American countries have a common Cannot 
ENTIRELY SUPERIOR -TAKE N° OTHER t ¢ et fyein 4 Elect P ace - one respect, at 1“ By an se — 
L or waa tie at ra | tactful arrangement on the part of Destiny, cess 

DEALERS UNITED RovaLTies ORR DP 7 by 14 in. Nickel Plated "i ; | Columbus did not first set ‘dot either on the 5 G. Sta 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—__—_—_—_ mainland of South America or the mainland of B our lit 
North America, but on an island in the central for wo 
region . . . and it is not too much to say that Among 
he discovered both hemispheres at the same Gladst 
time and left to all of us the right to claim him. p last ce 
Removable sg When I attended the Congress of the Inter- [i People 
we national Suffrage Alliance in Rome last May, of sixt 
I was continually and deeply impressed by the The 
community of interests the delegates from should 
North and South America displayed. I feltit Svc" 
would be a great blessing if European countries p erlor 

to ‘ could have a common discoverer or any other 

ion : - : : 
one interest in common . . . But it remained 

for a brilliant delegate from South America to IM 
explain to me the fundamental reason for this : 
harmony. ‘The New World’ she said, ‘has an 
advantage over the Old World, because it is not 
Stronger, : : : burdened with the inherited hatreds ol 
iy | Europe.’ I believe that this is profoundly true. 
frames And because it is, the Pan-American countries, 
standing on their common past, their common ail 


9 ° ° ° 

A Dresser that Ss made to use present, and their community of interests for par 
the future, have the best possible opportunity P Wh. 
PARKLINGLY beautiful—yet_built for real use. It is Moistur oe aay , »j - Wher 

Proof. and Vermin Proof. There’s plenty of shelf room for all to set the rest of the world an example in pe 
, utensils and supplies. Built with concealed hinges, Blass door paring for peace in time of peace... Women 
: a knobs and completely equipped with useful fixtures. The White House ill ° Ce . ; “rms of 
Concealo line also comprises broom closets, storage units, sink units, tables, ete. till the end of time will see war not in terms 0 
Hinges To give great durability and long life to all these notable features, national aggrandizement, not in terms of 
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134 West 44th Street NEW YORK,N. Y. continents, the women of this hemisphere h2ve a aaa 

* Li a bond which we in our time of peace must S Whe 

Th WIT E ROUSE ine strengthen by every possible means so a rages 
need not fear that war can rise against It. Fs 

SECTIONAL UNIT STEEL DRESSERS As I sat listening to Mrs. Park, interwoven = 

nr with the words that she was saying; I seemed to then 


hear over and over again a sentence which she 
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Back in Washington 


din Rome, “Our aac ng not 

y women a long way quickly, but to 
een a little way at a time. “The 
vomen of the South—the women of the United 
Fates—the women of all the Americas—the 
hree groups which I have seen so mag- 
nificently represented this fall—all have it in 
heir own hands to help solve this problem. 
hey have not failed to do what was roquered 
pf them in the past. They surely will not fail to 
do what is required of them in the future! 
Always affectionately yours, 


Towers Porhiiisar Kasper — 
When Should One 
Stop Working 


(Continued from page 80) 

All officers in these services are retired short- 
ly after reaching the age of sixty. Grave 
doubts have arisen regarding the wisdom of 
such a hard and fast rule. It would be wiser 
to retire officers of the Army and Navy when 
they grow old, whether that is at forty or at 
eighty. College presidents usually retire at 
about seventy of their own free will. Editors 
and contributors to magazines work as long as 
their employers will allow them, and often die 
in harness. Some of our greatest Senators and 
Members of the Lower House have done ex- 
cellent work after eighty. Farmers and busi- 
ness men keep at work as long as they live. 
There is no doubt that so far as superiority in 
athletic work is concerned, a man passes his 
prime at forty. No great prize fighter, runner, 
or athletic expert in any branch of physical 
exercise, has made a record after forty years 
of age. It is quite different, however, with 
technical workers and experts requiring a 
trained brain and spinal cord. Of the persons 
listed in “Who’s Who,” about 4 percent are 
under thirty, about 40 percent are under forty, 
36 percent are under fifty, 18 percent under 
sixty, and 2 percent over sixty. 

With regard to distinguished old men in our 


ad pronounce 


own history, we need only refer to Senator 


Allison, Senator Nelson, and Joseph G. 
Cannon among our recent statesmen, Rocke- 
feller, Carnegie, and Morgan among our suc- 
cessful business men, and Charles W. Eliot, 
G. Stanley Hall, and Lyman Abbott among 


| our literary men to show that great capacity 
> for work is not limited by an age of sixty. 
| Among European old men I may mention 


Gladstone, Bismarck, and Clemanceau. The 


f last census shows there are nearly 5,000,000 
F people living in the United States over the age 
@ of sixty. 


The general consensus of opinion is that men 
should not cease from their activities at any 


@ given age, but only when they are unable to 


perform their duties. 


“s 
Vinegar 

IMAGINE every housewife has wondered 

why it is so easy to make an emulsion of oil 


and vinegar, and so difficult to make an 


emulsion of oil and water. The science of 


} chemistry has answered that question. The 


principal acid found in vinegar is acetic. 
Acetic acid is the first acid in the series of oil 
acids. It is, therefore, a near cousin of oleic 
acid, which is the principal component of, oils. 
When a fat acid, such as oleic, is combined 
with glycerin it forms one of the series of the 
fat compounds. Vinegar, therefore, naturally 
affiliates with its own relations and is easily 
eaten into an emulsion when a salad dressing 
is made, 

The term “vinegar” is of French origin and 
means sour wine. Cider is apple wine. The 
mother substance of vinegar is always alcohol. 
When alcohol is oxidized, one of the products 
: acetic acid, Hence, whether vinegar is made 
“ait wine or apple wine, the principal 
Ye med is acetic. In addition to this acid 

re are others natural to the fruit from which 





Plan your next holiday party now 


The Dennison Gala Book 


MAKES IT EASY 


HIS YEAR’S EDITION of the 
Gala Book is ready, laden 
from cover to cover with fasci- 
natingnewideas forparty tables, 
favors, decorations and cos- 


tumes—even including some 
new games to play. 


All the Spring holidays are in- 
cluded, so whether it’s for a 
patriotic holiday, St.Valentine’s 
or St. Patrick’s Day, May Day 


or Easter time, you will discover 
in the Dennison Gala Book sug- 
gestions galore. 

Your local Stationer or De- 
partment Store can furnish the 
Gala Book, as well as the 
Dennison goods needed tocreate 


the decorations pictured. 

Write direct to us if your dealer can- 
not supply the Gala Book. Send 10c to 
Dennison Mfg. Co., Dept. 3, Framing- 
ham, Mass. Use the coupon below. 


DENNISON’S, Dept. 3, Framingham, Mass. 
I’m sending 10 cents with this coupon: send me my 1924 Gala Book right away. 







IT IS EASY TO DECORATE 
for parties, receptions and enter- 
tainments when you use the 
dainty little 7 
Moore Push-Pins 

Glass Heads—Steel Points 
For heavy pictures and mirrors, use 

Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist” 


Sold everywhere 
10c pkts. In Canada 15e¢. 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 



















' ROVEN by thousands 
purchased all over the 
country. Beautiful and 
uniformly succéssful. 25 
designs, $1.50 to $125.00. 


Write fornew 1923 FREE booklet 


JACOBS BIRD-HOUSE AND MANU- 
FACTURING CO., Waynesburg, Pa. 



















Save $300 to $800 


KNOW Exact Cost of Home Before 
You Start—ELIMINATE EXTRAS 


Bennett Guaranteed prices are low and definite. 
You KNOW there will be no extras tacked on. 

Every Bennett Home was designed as an archi- 
tectural beauty, a real comfortable, convenient, all- 
year-round HOME. Delighted owners in fashionable 
neighborhoods are proud of their beautiful Bennett 
Homes. 

One to three months’ building time easily saved 
Bennett PRICES, methods, facilities, and location 
save you big money. 

Decide now to KNOW why Bennett Better-Built 
Homes are better, YET COST LESS. The New 
Book of 80 photographically illustrated Bennett 
Homes tells you. Mail the coupon TODAY. 


etree | Homes 


Bennett Book of Homes mailed West of the Missis- 
sippi and foreign countries on receipt of $1.00. 
—— 
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In using advertisements see page 6 


VIRGINIAN 
7 Rooms, 

Hall 
and Bath 






Bennett Homes, 80 Main St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Send the Bennett Book of 8 Beautiful Homes." lc in 
stamps enclosed for mailing. 
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S 6 and ed, send for an interesting 
up brochure and for a pattern 


F.0.B. N.Y. 





Catan, PF 


ACH 


You can buy a LARGER piano 
but none of finer quality 


THE BRAMBACH BABY GRAND is a 
musician’s instrument. In resonance and in 
fidelity of tome it is unsurpassed. Yet, it 
demands no more space than is available 


for a piano in the average modern home. 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


BRAMBACH PIANO CO., 643 W. 4oth St., N. Y. 
Mark P. Campbell, President 


BRAMBACH 


BABY. GRAND 


Sinceno obligation is involve 


showing the compact proe 
portions of the Brambach, 



























3uy Peace Dale yarns 


Big money saving! Many beautiful kinds 
for only 14%c to 27e per oz.! Unusual 


range of colors—from t 
delicate pastel shades. 


wearing. Send for {20 free samples and 
get details of special discount offer. Sat- 


isfaction guaranteed. 
Dept. 193, 25 Madison 


Peace Dale 








direct from mill. 


he most brilliant to 
Soft, smooth, long- 


Peace Dale Mills, 
Ave., New York City, 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 





| & In business since 1399 
KNITTING : p 
YARNS 





SHEET MUSI 


Ask for Ceniury Edition 


HE more intelligent and the more thrifty you are, the more you will appreciate 
the quality of Century Certified Edition Sheet Music and the low price at which it 

Although Century is only lic a copy, it is beautifully printed on the best of 
paper—every bar is the standard size, each note certified to be correct as the master 


is sold. 


wrote it 


There isn’t a reason in the world why you should pay more than the Century price 
when you buy ““Barcarolle,”” “Hungarian Rhapsody,’’ “‘Lustspiel Overture,’’ ‘‘William 
Tell, Salut A Pesth’ _ or any of the other classical and popular standard compositions, 
every reason in the world wi you should patronize the Century dealer. 
le only because of his small profit. If your 
D Complete catalog of over 2200 classical and popular 
compositions free on request. [Century’s Canadian price, 20c.} 
dealer to show you Martin’s ‘‘Rudiments for the Piano,” Jahn’s 
nts for the Violin,” and Martin’s ‘‘Scales and Chords.” Used by 


There is 


Remember, Century’s low price is possi 
dealer can’t supply you we will. 


standard 
Ask your 
**Rudime 


all modern teachers. 
Century Music Publishing Co. 
227 W. 40th St., New York 
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Priscilla Person al 
Stationery 


gives distinction to your correspond- 

ence. Dainty, correct, inexpensive. : 
a dollar with your name and address plainly 
printed in3 lines. You will promptly receive 
im: 200 Single Sheets 6 x 7 in. 
| 5 100 Envelopes to match 

; (Both White Bond paper, hand- 
somely printed in rich Blue Ink) 
: Send your order now. 
| B HERMAN GOLDBERGER,110-C High St., Boston, Mass. 


Vinegar 


the vinegar is made. When vine 
from wine, the fruit acid therein js tartar 
When it is made from cider, it is malic. Whe 
made from fermented orange juice, it is git, 
It would be a great mistake to consider thy 
any mixture of acetic acid with water is entitle, 
to the name “vinegar.” In strict harmony 
with the etymology of the word, the preparat 
made from fermented malt is not vinegar, 
preparation made from oxidized alcohol is nos 
vinegar. Vinegar has its own characteris 
flavor and aroma due to the fruit from whig 
it is made. The chief value of vinegar, ther. 
fore, from a commercial point of View, is due 
to these flavoring and aromatic agents, , 
When a woman buys vinegar for her hom 
use in this country, she expects to get cide, 
vinegar. In France she would expect to ge 
wine vinegar. There are on the market thre 
distinct kinds of vinegar, namcly: one made of 
fruit juice; one made of malt; one made of 
alcohol. Cider vinegar always brings th 
highest price on the market. The Food Lay 
provides that the label shall distinctly char. 
acterize the kind of vinegar in the package, 
In the last few years, a practise has grown 
of making a vinegar from the skins and cores of 
apples which are used for other purposes as, 
for instance, drying, and even of dried apple 
which, for any reason, are more or less up. 
marketable. This kind of vinegar was labeled, 
“Cider or Apple Vinegar.” The sale of this 
article so labeled was considered by the 
Department of Agriculture, and by the man- 
facturers of genuine cider vinegar, as illegal, 
| Action was brought against manufacturers and 
dealers in this so-called ‘cider or apple vinegar’ 
}in the United States Court, and a verdict con- 
demning the practise as illegal was secured, 
The case was appealed by the apple-cor & 
protagonists to the Circuit Court of th §® 
| United States. This Court has just brought § 
in a verdict reversing the opinion of the lower 
Court, and the case has been appealed to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. While 
waiting for the decision of our highest Cour, 
the women of the country should be looking 
after their own interests by securing from their 
dealers an assurance that, when they buy cider 
vinegar, they are not getting the depreciated J 
article. 








































Pectose : 

Another practise has lately come into us. § 
Apples, more than most fruits, are very rich 
in pectose, the jellifying property of frit 
juices. Immense quantities of apples which 
are unsalable, or can not readily tind a market, 
are now used for the manufacture of pectos, & 
| which is having an increasingly large sale t 
| the housewives of the country for making home 
jellies. Pectose is a perfectly wholesome 
product which makes it easier for housewives 
}to make jelly of over-ripe fruits, and, there- 
fore, has a legitimate use. The by-product left 
| after the manufacture of pectose is now largely § 
used for vinegar making. I have nothing to 
say against making vinegar out of the residue 
from which the pectose has been made. The 
only thing we should demand is that it should § 
be labeled, so that the housewife will not get 
it when she asks for ‘cider vinegar.” This is 
her just right, and it should not be denied 
her. 

A word as to the wholesomeness of vinegar. 
Vinegar is not regarded as a food, but as a col 
diment. It has a high value for this purpose 
When used in proper quantity, it is not in aly 
sense injurious to health. Moreover, vinegat 
has a high food value. It is entirely burned 2 
the body, affording heat and energy. In this 
respect it is superior to many condiments and 
it is not so irritating to the lining of the stomach 
as many peppers and spices are. 

Going back to an old problem, I may Sy 
that a vinegar made of alcohol has the same 
relation to a genuine cider vinegar that 4 
rectified whisky made of alcohol, synthet 
flavors, and colors, has to genuine whisky: 


Let the label tell the truth. 
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The Wrong Man 
(Continued from page 24) 


“She didn’t approve of him, of course She 
wouldn’t have listened to an engagement, so 


we never asked her. We just settled it be- 
tween us two. We belonged to each other. But 
we knew we'd have to wait a long time before 


we could be married. Vin hadn’t any money.” 
“His whole family hadn’t any money,” said 
Itartly. “A down-at-the-heel lot!” 

“What’s money?” said Celia. “I’ve got it— 
now. I’d give it all—this house and my ser- 
yants and my cars and my pretty clothes and 
every ring in my jewel-box—including my 
wedding-ring—to be walking home from school 
with Vin again—when the syringa was out!” 

“My child,” said I, not hoping much to have 
her listen to me, but knowing it was what 
Martha would have had me say, “Don’t you 
know, these boy-and-girl affairs, they don’t 
really matter. It’s only puppy-love.” 

Celia laughed, not very loud and not very 
much, but it made me uncomfortable to 


hear her. 


“Tell that,” she said, “to a woman who | 


hasn’t had both—the boy-and-girl affair and 
the other! The memory I want when I die is 
the memory of Vin—the first time he kissed me. 
All this, now, is—dust and grime—on the face 
of that.” 

Thad to let her talk. She was wild with have 
ing kept it to herself all those years. Bitter— 
terribly bitter—the sad little thing! With all 
that comfort and loveliness about her. 

“You know, Vin worked in a garage for a 
while—after he graduated from high school,” 
she told me presently. 

“And what sort of job was that,” said I very 
gently, so as not to irritate her, “for a young 
man who wanted to marry your mother’s 
daughter?” 


HE flung her kead up like a princess, “Any | 


sort of jobis all right for the right sort of man! 
Vin was mad about cars. He’d never had one 
of his own. He was a born driver. It wasn’t 
two years before he had a chance to drive a 
racing car in an international meet—and 
won it!” 

“I think I remember,” said I, trying to 
comfort her. 

“Perhaps you do—the stuff in the news- 
papers and all that. It made him a name. It 
finished the garage for him. He drove other 
cars after that—and won, again and again— 
but oh, Aunt Callie, you couldn’t remember, 
because nobody ever knew—what it meant to 
him and me! We were in Heaven! We thought 
then that nothing could stop us. Mother 
wasn’t very pleased with my ‘absurd friend- 
ship’ for ‘one of those Sheridans’—automobile 
racing didn’t seem to her just the gallant 
romantic business it did to me—but I hadn’t 
really told her how things were between us, and 
she didn’t take Vin very seriously. We 
— if we waited a little, I might get her 
O see. 


“Well,” said I, “I dare say you had your | 


hands full.” 

Celia sat a long time staring at the wall, as if 
she hadn’t heard me. The room, without our 
voices, was full of little nervous sounds—a cur- 
tain brushing the window-pane, a board in the 
floor cracking as if a foot pressed it, the 
whisper of the little clock on the bureau. The 
night-light threw soft blurry shadows on 
Celia’s face and on her slim white arms hugzing 
her knees, She sat hunched together like that 
the whole time she was there—with a little-girl 
look, beneath all her tiredness and bitterne SS, 
that went to your heart. 
we the war came,” she said at last, “and 

i went over—with the first. He was mad to 
G0. His mother was French, you remember?” 
on 3 she was,” said I—it all came back to me. 
spaughter of that little old French teacher in 
“iss Markham’s school. A real handsome sort 
ot Sirl—black hair and nice olive skin.” 

Like Vin!” cried Celia, quick as a flash. 


Oh, Aunt Callie, don’t you remember what a | 





: he rst (/limpse indo a “Flome ~ 


Does 11 give that feeling of cheerful hospitality, 

that bright warmth of welcome which makes 

new friends subtly conscious of the home-charm, 
and makes old friends want to come again? Ma- 
 hogany, used in harmonious contrast to painted 
woodwork, on the stair-treads, hand-rail and 
spindles, gives the cordial note that transforms 
ahouseintoa home. Mahogany not only endures, 
but it becomes more beautiful asits tone deepens 
and mellows with time. 
There is a plentiful supply of Genuine Mahogany avail- 
able for all purposes, and at a cost well within the 
reach of those of even moderate means.-The purchaser, 
however, should always be on guard against inferior 
woods misrepresented and sold as Mahogany. Before 
you buy 

BE SURE IT’S MAHOGANY 


Sead for illustrated booklet «Stately Mabogany» 
and otber interesting literature 
MAHOGANY ASSOCIATION, Inc. ° 
1133 Broadway New York 





A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION of MAHOGANY PRODUCERS 








Comedies, Dramas, Vaudeville Acts ) COMFORTFOR ALL Feros stiicie chee nee 
ag lh md in cake Adjusts to fit anyoue. S Suitable attachments for all wants. 


strel Opening Choruses, Blackface plays. Everything for 


ust right for relaxing, comfort, and also se 


ep only 25 Ibs. trong, attractive. A touch propels 


f heip, 


| Barnt Cork Shows and All Amateur Entertainments. cig OO Rg Ln a 
| Monologs. Dialogs, Speakers. CATALOGUE, FREE. Write F.'S. Guerber & Co-, White Plains, N. Y, 
5.3. eons é co., So. Wabash, Dept. 23, CHICAGO fvery household needs one for emergencies and comfort. 




















America’s Fourth Largest [ndustry . ndreds of 
new establishments now opening every week are 








Room 2474 Founded 1916__ 


Hotels Need Tiained Women 


Ran D) gn High-Salaried Positions Open in Hotels, 
Byateat ies) Tea Rooms, Cafeterias, Motor Inns 


Managers, assistant managers, floor clerks. host- executive, Tea Room Manager, ete. We put 
esses, ete.. wanted for high-salaried E sitions in you in touch with excellent opportunities, 

- Big pay. quick advancement, fascinating work 
that develops charm and personality. Past ex- 












ery ‘or trained executives. Shortage acute. F 

~ dente’ Employment Bureau wasteied me mers unnecessary. Thousands of Lewis 
daily calls forexeeutives to ‘ll hig- paying positions. fla ghey ene cong a meowees 
* Sig . - Or rites: m now hos 
You ean qualify in a few short weeks witn the and manager of an apartment house ip the fash- 
Lewis System of Spare-Time Training for a ionable section—sslary $3600 per year with 
splendid posion ss Hotel Hostess or other beautiful apartment for my girls and self.” 


Free Beok, “YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY”, gives full details. Write for it teday. 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Washington, D. C. 








Do You Still Wash 
Dishes by Hand ? 


How much time do you spend at it—one—two—three 
hours a day? 

It is time wasted. All but ten minutes can be saved. 
Wash and dry your dishes without muss or labor with a 


* WALKER 


DISHWASHER 
& Dryer 


The Walker is the practical mechanical dishwasher 
Perfected by more than ten years’ experiments—used 
with delightful results in thousands of large and small 
homes. 

Substantial—simple to operate. Just a faucet to turn 
and a button to press China, glassware and silver 
washed, rinsed, dried in ten minutes. 

Have your Electrical, Lighting or Department Store or 
Hardware Dealer demonstrate a Walker for you and 
arrange easy terms of payment if you desire Or, if you 
prefer, we will fill your order direct. Let us tell you 
the whole story. Save this ad as a reminder. 


WALKER DISHWASHER CORP. 
257 Walton St. Syracuse, N. Y. 





Out of the Casserole 
(Continued from page 68) 


one-fourth teaspoonful of Worcestershire sauce 
to two and one-half cupfuls of milk. Add this 
to the bread and cheese. Allow the mixture 
to stand half an hour, then bake for twenty 
minutes at 375° F., having the casserole cov- 
ered but for the last five minutes. 

For Rice and Meat en Casserole, add two 
teaspoonfuls of minced onion, one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt, and one-eighth teaspoonful of 
pepper to two cupfuls of cooked meat chopped 
fine. Then add one egg well beaten and three- 
fourths cupful of stock or hot water. Put a 
layer of one cupful of cooked rice in the bottom 
of a buttered casserole, and then a layer of the | 
meat mixture. Cover the top with two| 
tablespoonfuls of soft bread-crumbs and one 
tablespoonful of butter in bits. Bake at 350° 
F. for twelve minutes, and serve hot with a 
medium-thick tomato sauce, made as follows: | 
Melt two tablespoonfuls of butter, add two | 
tablespoonfuls of flour, and one teaspoonful of | 
salt. Cook until blended, and then add 
gradually one and one-half cupfuls of strained, 
cooked tomatoes. Cook until the mixture 
thickens; then serve. 

For a delectable supper dish, drain one cupful | 
of canned corn, and chop it fine. Add to this | 
two egg-yolks well beaten. Souté one-half a 
green pepper, minced fine, and one table- 
spoonful of minced onion, in two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter, and add to the above mixture 
with one teaspoonful of salt and one-eighth 
teaspoonful of paprika. Fold one cupful of 
steamed rice into the corn mixture very | 
lightly, with a fork. Turn into a buttered | 
casserole, sprinkling one-fourth cupful of | 
grated cheese on the mixture as a center layer, | 
and one-fourth cupful of grated cheese on top. 
Bake at 500° F. for twelve minutes. 
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| him to be—most of the time. 


The Wrong Man 


wonderful person Vin was? That thick dark 
hair of his—and his smile—and his eyes— 
black-velvety eyes. He had a way of half- 
shutting them—and laughing at you—just 
before he spoke.” 

“Child—child, said I, “‘what’s the good of 
all this?” 

She was all on fire with remembering. She 
looked at me when I said that, and the fire 
sank down. You could almost see the color 
fading out of her lips. 

“None,” she said, “none in the world! I’d 
like to tell you the rest, though . please, 
Aunt Callie!” 

“Go on, honey—I’m listening.” 

She told me then more quietly. “He learned 
to fly—do you remember that? He got into 
aviation almost right away. He made a name 
for himself—again.” 

“T suppose you saw him while you were 
working in that canteen in London?” 

She nodded like a woman in a dream. “Not 
very often, but when I did—there isn’t a mo- 
ment of one of those meetings of ours I 
couldn’t give you now—word for word.” 

“Celia, you’re only hurting yourself, my 
lamb.” 

“Do you think I don’t know it? Do you 
think I haven’t learned what futility means? 
It doesn’t make any difference. It’s all I’ve 
got—all I’ve had—for six years. Beggars, you 
know—they can’t choose!” 

I remembered something all at once. “You 
came home a year before the war was over, 
Celia. Had that anything to do with—” 

“With Vin and me? Nota thing. I was 
ill. The work got too much for me. I was 
we out, that was all. And they sent me 
1ome. It wasn’t so awfully bad at home— 
Mother knew by that time there was some- 
thing between Vin and me. She disapproved, 
of course, and she wouldn’t admit that it could 
be anything definite, but I had letters from him 
regularly—long, long letters—all about the 
time when we could be together again.” 

“Maybe you were kind of dazzled by the 
reputation he had,” but I knew in my soul it 
wasn’t so, without the look she turned on me. 

“You forget, Aunt Callie—I hadn’t only 
known him in the war. I hadn’t only seen him 
as an Ace and—a hero, and all that. Id 
loved him in overalls, working on other 
people’s cars, with his wonderful hands all black 
with grease.” Her eyes were burning. 

I said as gently as I could, “I know, Honey— 
you always were a loyal little soul.” 

“Loyal!” I hated to hear her laugh like that, 
and yet it wasn’t loud—the least whisper of 
sound. “Loyal—if only I had been!” 


THE clock on the bureau struck four, a sing- 

song, cheerful little clock, and both of 
us jumped as if some one had come into the 
room. 

“Celia, child,” I begged her, ‘“‘get into bed 
here and try to go to sleep! You'll need all 
your strength.” 

“Tt doesn’t make any difference,” said Celia. 
I could see she was only half listening to me. 
“Telling you is the nearest thing now to telling 
ker—and tomorrow will be too late.” 

She made my flesh creep. 

I told her, “Go on, then—but I oughtn’t to 
let you do it.” 

She went on talking—funny, she didn’t 
break down, any more—just kind of dogged 
and pitiful, looking at the wall most of the 
time, like she saw the whole thing moving 
there before her. 

“T had Vin’s letters that year, and I went 
around a good deal with Jane’s crowd— 
remember, Aunt Callie? The Hartleys and the 
Wells and that lot. That was where I met 
Alden. He was a lot older than I was. They 
all were—and they spent a good deal of money. 
The boys I used to play with didn’t have much 
money to spend. Alden, in especial, was 
terribly nice to me. Nicer then I really liked 
I remember the 


first time he asked me to marry him, I 
laughed.” 

“Celia!” 

“Well, it seemed so funny somehow. Hoy 
can a man want to marry you, when there isn’t 
a fiber of you that even quivers when he come 
into the room?” 

“Did you tell him that? Nice idea he mys 
have had!” ‘ 

‘No, of course I didn’t. You can’t tell yoy; 
real thoughts to a man like Alden. His whok 
life is built on other people’s platitudes—wha 
people expect of you—your name in the world 
—things like that. I told him I loved some on 
who hadn’t come back from France yet, 
Mother didn’t want me to tell him any more~ 
she was crazy for me to marry him; she thought 
I'd be so safe with him—and Jane was furioys 
because I didn’t snap him up at once. She said 
he was far too good for me—that I’d never haye 
such a chance again, and that I didn’t know my 
luck when I saw it. I had rather a hard time, 
between Mother and Jane, both urging me to 
marry Alden, both forever telling me that Vin 
had no notion of coming back for me, that he 
was probably mad over some girl in Paris all 
the time he was writing me. Jane used to say, 
‘I know men, Celie—and you don’t.” _~ 

“Jane was always pretty sure of herself,” 
I admitted. 


“NO surer than I was,” said Celia bit- 

terly. ‘Three times, that winter, Alden 
asked me to marry him—and three times I told 
himno. But I didn’t laugh at him any more. 
He was thoughtful, and he was generous—and 
I liked to go about with him, because it wasa 
good deallike having a magic carpet. Anywhere 
I wanted to go, we went. Anything I wanted 
done was done—instantly. He was nice- 
looking, too, in a big solid sort of way—and if 
we didn’t always speak the same language— 
still, he was always ready to listen to me, 
whether he understood me or not. If Jane— 
and Mother—hadn’t been quite so down on me, 
at home, he mightn’t have seemed such a 
refuge—but there you are! They were—and 
he did. I got to depend on knowing he 
wanted me—without, in the least, wanting 
him.” 

She laid her face against her knees and 
lifted it presently, white and tearless. “My 
birthday comes in February, you know— 
Valentine’s Day.” 

“I remember the day you were bom,” | 
said. 

“T hope you'll be able to remember the day 
I die,” said Celia, softly staring at me through 
the shadows. ‘“Well—the very day before my 
birthday, that year, the newspapers carried 
headlines on the front page—‘‘Romance 0i 
American Ace and Beautiful Follies Girl 
Vin: Sheridan to Marry.” ; 

“You poor, poor child!” I blurted out, stupid 
enough. I could see the wretched smelly sheets 
and the little shaking hands that held them. 
I could hear Martha—I could see her cool 
scornful smile—I could see Jane, rubbing it n 
with that pretty catty way of hers. “I know 
men, Celie—and you don’t! It’s all been 
done before, my dear!”’ a 

“Celia—whatever did you do, Honey?” I 
asked her. I was all choked up with the pity 
and the cruelty of it. : 

“T didn’t do anything at all—for hours and 
hours,” said Celia, lifeless as a doll. | “The 
story looked authentic. It said that Vin said 
the marriage would be soon. There was 4 lot 
about the girl—how beautiful she was—how 
romantic—the whole thing. She’d been ™ 
Paris, dancing and singing for our soldiers. 
You see, that was what Mother and Jane had 
been telling me would happen. I lay on my face 
on the bed all day—and cried.” 

I didn’t say anything. What was there © 
say? I patted the two chilly litile hands 
twisted together so tightly about her knees, but 
I doubt if she even felt it. She didn’t look at me. 

She went on, putting the words together kin 
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of slowly, as if they hurt her, each and every 
one of them. “I wouldn’t let any one into my 
room. Not even Mother. Jane came and tried 
to talk to me through the door, and I put my 
fingers in my ears because I knew what she 
would be saying. I was raw with shame. To 
have given all my faith—and all my love— 
everything but my flesh and. blood—and only 
waiting to give that—where it wasn’t wanted! 

_ , You don’t know—you can’t even guess— 
what that day was like for me.” 

I could guess—but I never said so. I could 
guess pretty well, what with Martha and Jane 
on one side of a locked door and that poor tor- 
tured child on the other—hearing with her 
fingers in her ears their “T-told-you-so’s” —see- 
ing, with her face in the pillow, the look in 
their eyes— ven if they were sorry for her, 
that, of itself, must have been pretty well 
unbearable. 

She told me, as if she’d heard my thoughts. 
“Jt wasn’t the kind of thing you could go on 
standing—very long. There was a party, 
that night . . . ” 

“You don’t mean you got up and went to it?” 

Celia nodded. She even smiled. Not a pretty 
smile. “I went with Alden. It was a very gay 
party. He asked me—again—to marry him 
and—it didn’t seem to matter much then one 
way or the other—I said I would. He wouldn’t 
give me a chance to change my mind. He 
wouldn’t give me time to think, once I said yes 
tohim. We were married next morning—in the 
chapel of St. Stephen’s—don’t you remember? 
You were at the wedding, Aunt Callie.” 

“Yes,” said I. “I remember, well enough— 
and a white-faced, scared little thing you were 
that day—but Alden Conroy looked like a man 
who’d found gold.” 

“Fool’s gold—poor Alden!” said Celia. 

“Well—” said I. 

“Wait!” she told me, quick and sharp. 
“That isn’t all of it.” 

“What else could there be, child? I remember 
perfectly well. You went to New York for a 
couple of weeks, on your honeymoon. When 
you came back, you stayed with your mother 
until Alden bought you a house. Martha 
always seemed so pleased and satisfied over 
getting you settled.” 

“She never knew what I’m going to tell you 
now,” said Celia, hugging her knees tighter 
than ever and tilting up her haggard little 
face to look at me. 

“When I got back from my—honeymoon— 
there were two cables for me—from Paris. 
I tore them up. I didn’t dare open them. I’d 
made up my mind to be a good wife to Alden, 
and there didn’t seem much use in reading 
whatever explanation Vin had to make. 
I thought I was better off with just silence 
between us—but I hadn’t really any 
choice—in the long run.” 

“What do you mean, Celia? Anybody has 
a choice—between right and wrong.” 


“T DARE say it makes you awfully com- 

fortable to think so,” she told me,-never 
moving—she must have been stiff in every limb 
sitting there so long. ‘‘Well—anyhow—there 
wasn’t much choice—for me. I’d been back 
here twenty-three days when the maid came to 
me one morning and said there was a gentleman 
downstairs asking for Miss Celia. I went down 
—in the little old green and white gingham I 
had on—without even looking in the glass. 
I thought it was the minister—he always 
called me that. But it wasn’t the minister. 
It was Vin.” 

“Celia!” 

“He was standing at the window, looking 
out Into the street, when I came into the 
toom,” said Celia. Just for a minute she put 
one hand up across her mouth. ‘“—And the 
back of his beautiful black head . . . He had 
on a dark suit—he wasn’t in uniform aa 

“Child—what did you say to him?” 

“I didn’t say anything—just at first. I 
couldn’t. I could hardly stand. Then he saw 
me... and before I could stop him . . . ” 


The Wrong Man 


“Celia—Celia—you should never have—” 

“Shouldn’t I?” asked Celia. ‘““Well—I didn’t 
—much. After a minute—I—pushed him 
away from me—with both hands—and said, 
‘Where’s—your—Follies Girl?’ . . . and Vin 
said, trying to kiss me again—but I wouldn’t: 
‘What do you mean, sweetheart?—after a 
whole rotten year, without you—please!”’ . .. 
And I told him—about the newspapers. He 
laughed. He laughed out loud, shaking me by 
the shoulders, his black eyes just shining. He 
said: ‘And you believed it?—you darling 
jealous little idiot! Press-agent stuff! Never 
spoke ten words to the woman in my life. Met 
her in Paris—of course. So did a raft of other 
fellows. I'll send a notice to the newspapers 
today—to every paper in town—contradicting 
it. Why on earth didn’t you write and ask me 
about it—instead of just dropping me cold? 
Why didwt you—sweetest?’ 

“T told him: ‘How did I know? It nearly 
killed me!’ 

“He said: ‘Well—you know now, don’t you? 
And I’m not taking any more chances on that 
reckless red head of yours. Go put on your hat 
... I’ve gotacar outside . . . we'll get usa 
license and a ring. We’ve waited just as long as 
we’re going to!’ Andthen ... ” 

“Oh, Celia!” I said. “Poor child—poor 
child!” 

‘And then,” said Celia, catching her breath, 
like a sob, “I had to say: ‘I can’t, Vin. I’m 
married—to Alden Conroy.’ ” 


AWN had come into the sky outside, while 
we talked. There was a cold grayish light 
over everything, and a thin rain falling. 

“Child,” I said, “you haven’t closed your 
eyes this night.” 

“Tt isn’t the first time,” said Celia. 

She got off the bed and went to the window, 
stood there, with the curtains pulled back, 
staring up into the sky, without a word. 

There was a kind of heavy, far-off droning in 
the air. I must have been hearing it for some 
time before I realized. I went and stood at 
the window with her, pulling a shawl over my 
nightgown. 

‘‘Airplaines?” said I. There’s a field just 
outside town, and the things go by all the time. 
Plain magic it looks to me, but people seem 
pretty well used to ’em now-a-days. 

“Look!” said Celia. 

Flat against that cold gray and yellow sky 
was the waning moon, still plain to be seen, a 
ghostly thing, like a broken and tarnished coin. 
There was rain in the upper air, fine, crowding, 
shadowy spears of it—and across the moon and 
through the rain—high up, like dreams, or 
ghosts—three airplanes, moving—toward the 
west. In a V—like wild-geese. And faint and 
silvery—like the moon. 

“You can feel them passing—before you can 
hear them—and after,” said Celia. “Did you 
know it, Aunt Callie?” 

The look on her face—like scmebody outside 
a locked gate that she had thought would be 
open! She just stood there, staring up. 

Downstairs, somewhere, a bell rang, clear 
and sharp. We waited. 

“T expect it’s a telegram from Alden,” said 
Celia. 

But she never turned until the maid came 
into the room with it. 

It wa: from Alden, a very loving message and 
thoughtful. Itsaid he wasstarting home atonce. 

Celia drew the curtain across the window. 
She stood with her back against it. 

“Celia,” I said, with my hand on her arm—I 
put all the pleading I knew how into my shaky 
old voice—‘Celia—I’m saying what your 
mother would have said to you, if you had told 
her what you’ve told me tonight. Don’t hurt 



















Don’t 


Leave the Flavor 
at the Grocer’s! 
. | 


COFFEE bean 

is just like the 
little bottle of per- 
fume on your dress- 
ing-table. As soon as 
you open it the fra- 
grance starts escap- 
ing. And that fra- 
grance is the flavor. 

B Don’t lose it. 


Buy your coffee in 
the bean and grind 
it at home in the Arcade 
Crystal Coffee Mill. Keep 
all that flavor bottled up 
until you want it in the 
bubbling percolator. 


The Crystal Mill’s large 
glass hopper holds a pound 
of whole beans. An easy 
turn of the handle gives you 
ground coffee—coarse or 
pulverized, whichever you 
prefer. And the measuring 
glass beneath tells when you 
have just enough. 


All the flavor goes into 
the pot. You use less coffee 
than formerly. And you 
make better coffee—every 
time. Bs “% 

Arcade Crystal Mills are 
finished in pleasing colors, 
black, white or blue. Hang 
one in your kitchen and be 
certain of tasty, appetizing 
coffee. Sold by dealers in 
hardwareand house-furnish- 
ings. Write us for our help- 
ful free folder, “6 Rules for 
Making Good Coffee.” Ad- 
dress Dept. B. 


Arcade Mfg. Co., Freeport, Il. 


him! Don’t break up your life with him and | 
his child. He’s a good man, Alden Conroy!” 
“T know,” said Celia, looking back at me, 
quiet and tired. “I’m not going to break up ; 


anything. He is a good man, isn’t he? . . . 
And after all—it’s not his fault that he’s the 
wrong one. & did it myself.” 


Crystal Coffee Mill 


In using advertisements see page 6 








Your Home Too Can Have 
Beautiful Curtains 


Bluebird Rods make artistic curtain draping 
easy, for they are new and practical with marked 
improvements over old-style rods. 


No knobs or unsightly ends; won't tar- 
nish; keep curtains clean, neat, sanitary. 


Sag-proof ribs give strength, efficiency, 
long life. 


Single, double and triple styles finished 
in Satin Gold and White Enamel. 


Blucbicd i 


"LAT-Extending 


CURTAIN RODS 


‘In Panel—Fig. 1. Simple Bluebird brack- 
et quickly attached. Fig. 2. Curved ends 
that hook on easily, yet won't come off 
accidentally. 

H. L. JUDD CO., Inc., New York 


‘*‘Makers of Home Accessories for Over 50 Years” 


Anne Orr’s needlework book— 


From Our Craftsmen 
Direct to You 


Stieff Silver is not a luxury. 
household utility with lifetime dura- 
enhanced in value with in- 
trinsic worth, great charm and beauty. 
There is a pardonable pride in its 
possession, 
tually means a oollection.’? We in- 
you to compare it with other 


bility, 


vite 


Patchwork, cross-stitch and embroidery for youthful frocks. Bcld designs in filet 
crochet for.centerpieces; cross-stitch patterns. How to make lovely gifts—tea 
cloths, luncheon sets, collar and cuff sets. Jllustrated in color. 15 cents, postpaid. 
Good Housekeeping, 119 West 40th Street, New York. 


Two Cook Books for the Price of One 


Stieff Silver |i 


IS super/or 


New Revised and 
Greatly Enlarged 
Edition of 
America’s Leading 


Cook Book 


THE BOSTON 
1 COOKING- 
|| SCHOOL 
||COOK BOOK 


It isa 





“‘A piece at a time eyen- 


makes in weight, beauty, workman- 


ship and worth. 
Stieff Rose Relish 
1.09 0%) $2.25 
Stief? Rose Olive Spoon (weight .70 
OZ. ) $ 50 

Stieff Rose Cold Meat Fork (weight 
1.85 oz.) $3.50 

6 Stief? Rose Tea Spoons (weight ¢ 
4.38 oz.) half dozen $6.00 ‘ 


Write 


15 


8 


for Catalogue 
graphic Reproductions, The Pro- 
gressive 
of The Silversmith. 


THE STIEFF CO, 


Salesrooms 


17N. Liberty St. 311 W. Redwood St 
Dept. M_ Baltimore, Md, 


By 
FANNIE MERRITT FARMER 


This new edition combines practically 
all of the recipes formerly published in 
Miss Farmer's “A New Book of Cookery” 
with the recipes contained in “The Boston 
Cooking-School Cook Book,” in addition 
to a considerable number of new recipes. 
This new volume has been thoroughly re- 
vised, and contains 2677 recipes. It is 
really two books in one, though the price 
remains unchanged. 

122 Illustrations. 806 pages. Price $2.50 net. 


Al all Booksellers, or of the Publishers: 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
Dept. H, 34 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Fork (weight 


of Photo- 


Gift Plan and The Art 
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Candlesticks $45 per pair 


February 1924 Good Housekeeping 


| 
$20,000. 





Some Snares for Home 
Owners 
(Continued from page 41) 


the standpoint of education ard the fine 
mental qualities, this class is in the making 
Whatever its destiny, it reacts disastroysly 
upon values. Exclusiveness is a fundament,] 
of high-grade homes. Choose your location 
accordingly.” 

Have you any idea as to the prices lots haye 
brought recently in the neighborhood, and why 
prices have been high or low? Your broker 
should furnish you this information. Better 
pay a good fee than go wrong. 

If you contemplate buying a corner lot, is the 
price in proper proportion to the value of inside 
lots? In some localities real estate men have q 
definite method of figuring corners. They may 
be worth fifty, sixty, or seventy percent more 
than inside lots; but purchasers are often con- 
fused and pay too much. A residential comer 
does not necessarily carry the added value 
which accrues to a business corner, and snares 
may develop in special assessments, for in- 
stance. You may have to pay not only the 
frontage cost of a new sewer or pavement, but 
quite a chunk in addition, and the side street, 
as well, will be a liability in the line of special 
assessments and general taxes. 

On the other hand, a seller sometimes lets go 
of a corner at an absurdly low price, especially 
in districts where retail business is creeping 
upon residential districts. The value of the 
corner for the home has shrunk, and the owner 
does not realize the new value. 

A common practise of buyers is to give much 
consideration to the structural value of the 
house and very little to its location. 

This is especially true of widows. A house 
cost $18,000 to build, exclusive of the land. It 
stands on a hill facing an expanse of marsh, and 
back of it lies a community of drab little 
houses. The widow who built the house had 
come into a small competence, and chose this 
location because she loved to look down on the 
fog over the swamp. A few years later the 
place sold for $8,500. 


HOUSANDS of housesare far too expensive 

for their neighborhoods. Marketability is 
an element overlooked by the unwary in build- 
ing or buying. The observance of the natural 
law of proportions should be your guide. 

A twenty-thousand-dollar house was erected 
next door to a cemetery, the owner boasting 
the indifference of his family to ghosts. When 
necessity to sell arose, a purchaser did not 
appear for three years—and the loss was 
$8,000. 

In most cities you find relatively young 
mansions that rise ludicrously among incon- 
gruous neighbors. The resale loss due to this 
disproportion represents uncalculated millions. 
The purchaser needs to remember that no 
matter how little he himself cares about his 
surroundings, the cold value of his home will 
depend some day on its income possibility. 
Income, in the last analysis, is the criterion of 
value. Property is worth only what it will eam. 

Last year an owner told a real estate man, 
“My house is a place where I live. Its rental 
value does not concern me.” 

Yet in his net worth he listed the house at 
This year his widow has accepted 
$13,000 for it. Illusions fade. This house had 
been built in a district where few owners 0 
twenty-thousand-dollar houses would live. The 
widow pays the cost of sentimental inco- 
herency. 

Neither does it pay ordinarily to buy some 


| little old house and remodel it. 


“T have known an endless string of owners 


| who did this,” says an old scout in real estate. 


“T recently sold for aclient a remodeled house 
at a loss of $3,400. Workmen can pile up 
appalling cost; you can not tell where destruc- 
tive work ends and construction operations 
begin.” 

Nor is it advisable to build a cheap cottage 
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on an expensive lot, for buyers will not be 
jentiful. Whatever house you build, market- 
ability will be enhanced if it is among a 


homogeneous class. 





There are right proportions in all things, and | 


in buying a home the top-heavy structural 
elements too should be reckoned. Possibly the 
seller may dilate on the wonderful roof, as in a 
recent transaction. The roof would last fifty 
ears, the owner said, and on this fact he 
redicated value. Structurally, value was there. 
The purchaser’s broker said to his client: 
“If you pay a thousand dollars extra for that 
roof, you tie up that much good money. In 
fifty years your thousand dollars, in conserva- 
tive investments, might grow to $8,000 or more 
for your grandchildren. Several less expensive 
roofs could be put on in the meantime for a 
total of $3,000.” 

The same reasoning applies to undue expense 
of any sort—over-ornamentation, fittings that 
are out of proportion to the total cost, unneces- 
sary rooms or waste space, costly floors, im- 
practical conceits. 

A real estate man figures that a family 
saved $4,000 on a home by reducing its dimen- 
sions slightly, accepting less elaborate archi- 
tectural and lighting schemes, and leaving two 
rooms unfinished until they might be needed. 
Excluding the unfinished rooms, this capital in- 
vested with ordinary care will pay off the 
mortgage on the house in twenty years, the 
owner keeping up the interest. 


y 


Lt us apply the theory of proportions to 


another snare which has grown enor- | 


mously during recent years. The naiveté with 
which families acquire heavy home-ownership 
debt is secretly distressing to many real estate 


! 








men. They may sell houses too expensive for | 
the purchasers, but they shrug their shoulders | 


and observe in stage asides, ‘That chap has 
taken on a life job, and then some.” 

You can find innumerable instances like this: 
Aman had lived modestly in a suburban house, 
rental $50 a month. He had a salary of $3,600 
and no other income. When he built, he 
assumed a load which made his cost of shelter 
$125 a month, reckoned over a ten-year period 
—which he did not consider. 

How much could he, or any given family, 
afford to pay for a home? 

The economist tells you that income is not a 
true basis. A ten-thousand-dollar salary may 
stop next week. The concurrent question 
should be, What reliable surplus has the family 
outside the home? Could the family swing 
clear of a forced sale? 

The economist says that all the savings 
should not go into the home; that a segregated 
surplus—in savings banks or perhaps high- | 
grade bonds—should always be built up. There | 
is nothing that prevents the loss of capital like 
the possession of means to finance emergencies. 
In Chicago a business failure required a creditor 
to sacrifice a sixty-thousand-dollar home for | 
forty thousand because he had no other | 
resource. 

To determine how much to pay for a house, 
decide on a rent that would fit your income, 
and then purchase a house the annual cost of 
which is the equivalent. You must include the 
interest on both capital and mortgage, and the | 
upkeep and depreciation. 
_ Homes very cheaply constructed depreciate | 
- percent a year or more if decay is not cared | 
or. 

Just where to strike the balance between 
cheap construction and over-construction— 
which latter element ties up capital unneces- 
sarily and lends itself to ultimate prohibitive 
shrinkage—is a matter of fine judgment. Over- | 





give much more happiness. Paneled walls 
increase the burden of a mortgaged home. I | 
have seen houses built of second-hand lumber 
that were just as sound and far more attrac- 
ve than some homes of marble. 

It was something of a surprise to learn in 
this investigation how many home buyers | 
Court 





records are replete with the results. 
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When your boy was a toddler 
and bed-time came, how you loved 
to escort him up the “wooden hill.” 
With his tiny hand trustingly 
clasping your finger, you guided 
each sleepy step, kept him from 
stumbling, and led him safely up 
to the “land of nod.” 

Now that he is growing from 
boyhood to manhood he has a stern, 
rough mountain to climb—a moun- 
tain of development. He can go it 
alone, stumbling, falling, wander- 
ing, feeling his way along. Or you 
can give him a trusty guide to lead 
him, pointing out the way, keeping 
his footsteps straight, giving en- 
couragement, and helping with 
“a hand up” over the cliffs. That 
guide is THE AMERICAN Boy. 


_ It gives your son the compan- 
ionship of the fine, real-men and 





a 












*“A Hand Up”’’ 


boys who people its stories and 
articles, meeting and overcoming 
temptations and obstacles, doing 
real work, playing like sportsmen, 
living clean lives—always in a nat- 
ural, true way that a boy admires. 
He unconsciously models his ac- 
tions after theirs, and acquires 
their spirit of justice, unselfishness 
and honor. 


THE AMERICAN Boy influences 
boys by interesting them. Every 
writer is especially selected be- 
cause of his particular ability to 
gain and hold a boy’s absorbed in- 
terest. Every story is written with 
the purpose of influencing some 
part of a boy’s character. Every 
new issue of THE AMERICAN BOY 
leads him further up the steep, 
hard climb to a splendid manhood. 


THE AMERICAN Boy is the 
greatest magazine for boys in all 
the world. Every boy wants it. 
Every boy should have it. Sub- 
scribe for your son, and for that 
other boy in whom you are inter- 
ested. Their eyes will sparkle 
when you tell them. 

$2.00 a year by mail. 20 cents a copy at news- 


stands. Subscribe for a year, or leave a stand« 
ing order with your news-dealer. 





for Bows in / 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 606 American Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
Enclosed find $2.00, for which send Tre 

AMERICAN Boy for one year, beginning with the 

current issue, to 







Name........ 
Address 
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Does your child kick 
the covers off? 


Universal 
Baby Cover 
“¢%@ Fastene1 


$joo Per Pair 


This cover fastener prevents it! 


Mothers may now sleep without worry, know- 
ing that the little ones are securely covered 
every minute of the night. . 
-- simple to attach 
—elastic bands allow freedom of movement, 
yet they prevent falling out of bed or expos- 
drafts id. 


ure to and co 
—no points or corners to injure the child or 
e the finest covers. 


For sale in children’s and notion 
and baby stores, or send $1.00 to— 


UNIVERSAL COVER FASTENER CO. 
Dept.2C , 125 East 23rd St., New York 








Play Auction Bridge. Learn at Home 


Bridge is the most fascinating card game of all 
time. If you don’t play, you should take it up 
today. If you do play you will readily appre- 
ciate the need of sound instruction in the ele- 
ments as well as advanced technique. 
A thorough course of instruction in auction 
bridge based on the famous Shepard system in 
use at Shepard’s Studio is now available by 
mail. The complete course costs only $10. It 
consists of twelve lessons, two charts showing 
every type of hand possible to deal, the text book, 
“Auction to Win,”’ and ‘‘The Laws of Auction,”” 
Sign the coupon and send it in today. It will 
bring you, free, on approval, the four items 
noted thereon. Study this literature. Then 
you may either return it or send us the tuition 
fee and receive the balance of the course. 
SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC., 
20 West 54th St. New York City. 
aos So oe a ee a 
The Dean, Shepard’s Studio, 
20 West 54th St., New York City. 
Send me on approval the following: 


1. Lessons 1, 2 and 3 of your course of instruction, 
2. *“‘Laws of Auction’’ in book form. 


3. Table of Sure Trick Values. 


4. Correct Bidding Demonstration Charts. 
I will either return them in 7 davs or send you $10 in full 
payment of the complete course of 12 lessons, 
NAM. ceccevccscesecscevessesecescscsseceesers 


AAATCES ec cccvccccescerccsccecwereesessuncesses 
City ANB State. cecceccvseccesssseeseres 





Some Snares tor Home §& pu 
Owners to pi 


Not only is the survey important, bu; the 
responsibility of the engineer should be , 
matter of concern. Many careless or incom. 
petent surveyors are sued for errors, and ther. 
fore undue economy over the surveyor’s fee 
may react in heavy costs. 

I was given an instance of a house built on 
the wrong lot, the owner moving it at a cost of who | 
several hundred dollars. Another house was 
erected in an unopened street, and the surveyor 
being financially irresponsible, the owner paid 
for the moving. the g 

Buyers take chances on somebody’s fence he a 
line. A man for thirty years had enjoyed yp. 
disputed possession of ten feet of ground not title 
his own, and the purchaser of the adjoining lot Co 
had to sue. chase 

You may occupy your home many years and cont! 
pay off the mortgage, yet your widow will be time: 
unable to sell because the house is found half for tl 
over the line. Nor can she borrow money onit, a pr 

















HE history of real estate is strewn with Yo 
litigation over points the average pur- sale « 
chaser does not even think about. the d 
You may buy a house without knowing that purc 
an absent neighbor claims an easement for the sequ 
passage of his automobile over the back of the t 
lot from a side street. men' 
There are lawsuits, too, over common walls him 
separating houses. An owner told me of a deal 


W a ] nut ie h e S uper b I party-wall suit which involved eighty-odd 


appearances in court; and although he won, H 
Walnut nas come to mean worth and the preferred wood everywhere. The tawny the cost was heavy la 
solid excellence In a day when these magic of its coloring and the romance of ; ce ‘ fab ae 
qualities have become almost lost in its rich traditions cannot be imitated by An intending purchaser 0 a house may take of th 
muantity production and standardized pat- man, and nature has never been known too much for granted and accept possession co 


terns, walnut stands out in splendid con- to duplicate them. before he secures the deed. He may get im- two 
trast as well within the reach of almost all, 1 


yet still the priceless wood for finer homes. If you wish valuable information on how provements under way that cost him a thou- tran 
to identify walnut, and helpful sand dollars, and then fail to get a clear title, brok 


In the eyes of more discrimina- ‘ advice on the purchase of furni- If he ever obtains damages, he will fight for cove 
ting purchasers today substi- ture send for ‘Real American ‘ Ee 


tutes are looked on with disfavor. A/ Walnut,” fully illustrated. Write them, F ; An 
That is why American Walnut is Vy for free copy today. / On the other hand, the seller may be the in- brou 
AMERICAN WALNUT MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION jured person through giving possession too gain 


Room 813 616 South Michigan Boulevard Chicago, Ill soon. Regaining possession may be long- then 

















A Colonial dining room :uite in real walnut Ezight of the pieces retail at about $295.00 























































THREE THINGS TO REMEMBER IN BUYING WALNUT FURNITURE winded and expensive. ; was 
], Ask if it isreal walnut—if all ex- do not show these lines, dots or I found numerous instances of disputes or erec 
* posed surfaces are real walnut. dashes distinctly. a eaten Eihiad car aur scott, = oc ace* . 

Walnut has characteristic pores 3 Make sure that legs, rails and law sults over such questions as these cour 

which appear on the surface as * mouldings are of the same wood At what date was the purchaser to assume cant 
fine pen lines, dots or dashes, as tops, fronts and side real ~ ca . age? 4 

easily visible. Substitute woods walnut. i interest on the mortgage: Pay aute 

from ‘Real American Walnut” Was the purchaser to pay the unexpired neal 

: insurance? : plan 

Who was to stand the remaining portion ol seen 


H rs h ° the year’s taxes? _ for! 
onest Tea ts t e Best Policy How about impending special assessments? und 
Who was to have the rental during the ur- in b 

expired term of a lease? Or the rental during ditic 


* 
& consummation of the sale? T 
Was a party-wall agreement continued or deal 
abrogated? inte 
: What were the exact obligations of the pur- T 
chaser with reference to restrictions on the con! 


land? “+ ens! 

Right of the purchaser to continue a joint the 

automobile runway partly on a_ neighbor's wit] 

land? ‘a lien 

Failure to have the contract of sale in writing may 

—at least in correspondence? pay 

LARGEST SALE IN THE WORLD In some states courts have set aside deeds you 
because the seller effected the sale through adv 
false representations concerning the price paid sort 


when he bought, or about its present value; or sho 

MAKE ANGEL CAKE / = —, because he wilfully concealed objectionable ~ 
facts about the neighborhood. 3 ur 

That Never Absolutely Pure You see, there are assorted snares, too, ob 

te imported selling the old home when ready for the new alr 


tall 


one. Here is an episode supplied by a realtor: . 
The buyer of the old house had only $2,00 “ 
to pay down on the purchase price of $7,000. mA 


“I know the security is good,” conceded the 


op ’ 
8 fpches square seller. “I’ll take your mortgage for $5,000. the 
x 5 inches high Men almost invariably overestimate the litt 
WOULD you like to make the best Angel Food Cake in ’ gt ‘ : his pre 
town? 


I’ll disclose a secret I’ve shown 40,000 women value of their homes. In selling for $7,000 t 


in the last 17 years--makes perfect cake every time--fail- Makes the most delicious owner believed he was sacrificing it. He failed cas 


ure ~peaee. I also send you my secrets of prize-win- 
a 


ning Mahogany, Klondike, Lady Baltimore, Fudge Cakes, mayonnaise and French also to gauge correctly the shelter cost ol the 


and many others. Cakes you make MY way are so super- 


* age 
ior that many people make $10 and more a week baking them for dressing new house he built. o 


others or for hotels, country clubs, etc.. Get my secrets, either to : 


make money or just for the joy of being the best cake maker in The financial depression hit him ae ws 
dibonuswwcmiminwa Similar troubles overtook the purchaser of t 


Mrs.Grace Osborn, Box 322 Bay City, Mich. old house, who defaulted. Foreclosure costs 
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have a habit of rising up out of unexpected 
places. There were back taxes and penalties, 
heavy repair to keep the old house from going 
to pieces, lawyers’ fees and court costs, a cessa- 
tion of income during a long period of legal 
rocedures, and ultimately a real estate com- 
mission for disposing of the house. 

To carry both houses was too much. The 
new home went under foreclosure, too. 

Many snares lie in the employment of an 
agent. An owner, having built a new house, 

jaced the old one in the hands of a broker, 
who found a family willing to buy. The con- 
tract was made, but examination showed a 
serious title defect. The owner was surprised 
when the broker demanded his commission on 
the ground that he had performed his part of 
the agreement. The court so ruled. It would 
have been cheaper to know the condition of the 
title beforehand. 

Conversely, it happens that an intended pur- 
chaser fails to carry out his agreement after the 
contract has been made, and courts have some- 
times held the owner responsible to the broker 
for the commission. It pays to make sure that 
a prospective purchaser is financially respon- 
sible before entering into a contract. 

You may make a written contract for the 
sale of your house, but if it fails to set forth all 
the details of the mortgage to be executed, the 
purchaser may refuse to carry out your sub- 
sequent demands. Then the broker may col- 
lect his commission. To avoid these entangle- 
ments with his broker, the seller can agree with 
him that no commission be paid unless the 
deal is consummated. 


THE contract of sale should be drawn by a 

lawyer or competent agent. The character 
of the broker or agent should also be a matter 
of concern. While an agent perhaps may serve 
two masters and be fair to both, this is con- 
trary to human nature. It happens that the 
broker is sometimes the seller himself under 
cover, though this contingency no doubt is rare. 
A number of purchasers of building plots 
brought an action to relieve them of bad bar- 
gains, and showed that the broker who sold 


them the land knew that a building concern | 
was secretly buying adjoining land for the | 


erection of rows of undesirable houses. The 
court granted the relief. Another deed was 
canceled because the broker knew that an 
automobile company was getting options on 
near-by lots, intending to put up an assembling 
plant. Yet in the main the buyer of real estate 
seems to be on his own resources and must pay 
for his lack of information. The courts will not 
undertake to look out for purchasers who rush 
in blindly and find themselves caught in con- 
ditions they might have discovered readily. 

There are plenty of high-minded real estate 
dealers, however, and you need not risk your 
interests at the hands of doubtful ones. 

There are also honorable and responsible 
contractors, nevertheless it is easy to become 
ensnared with contracting builders who fail in 
the middle of your job or perhaps leave you 
with a finished house plastered with mechanics’ 
liens and debts for building materials. You 
may have paid the contractor, yet be forced to 
pay these bills of his before you get control of 
your house. I do not pretend to offer legal 
advice, or to enter into the complexities of this 
sort of thing. The purpose of this article is to 
show the necessity for knowledge and counsel. 
Recently I met a man who had given up nine 
hundred dollars to clear himself from the 
obligations of his contractor, though he had 
already paid every cent of it. Such episodes 
talk more forcibly than yards of abstract 
Warnings, 

There are snares in insurance. Few people 
_ their policies or make any effort to have 
htt interpreted. If your daughter started a 

€ candy-making business in the kitchen for 
Prot, would the insurance company pay in 
case of loss? ‘ 

Are you paying to insure the excavation 
against fire and if so, why? . 

Would there be trouble over electric wiring 
put in after the policy was made? 








BRINGS DAYLIGHT 
INTO THE KITCHEN 


[N NO room in the home is good light 
more necessary than in the kitchen and 
yet, until BABY DENZAR was introduced a 


DENZAR== 


te: 


_ ‘ 





few years ago, there was no lighting unit 


especially designed for kitchens. . 


The kitchen illuminated by aBABY DENZAR 


ame inte 


is as bright and cheerful on dark, cloudy 


days, and at night, as it is on a glorious 


spring morning with the sunlight streaming 4 


in at the windows. 


BABY DENZAR is smaller in size but in all 
other particulars is exactly like the full- 
size DENZAR that is used in thousands of 


school rooms, offices, stores, etc. 


BABY DENZAR can be installed in your 
kitchen in less than an hour and without 
Any electrical dealer can 
furnish a BABY DENZAR and install it. 


If interested in beautiful (yet moderately priced) 
lighting equipment for the other rooms in your 
home send us your name and address and we will 
mail you without charge our illustrated brochure 
‘Distinctive Designs for Home Lighting.”’ 


BEARDSLEE CHANDELIER MFG 


fuss or muss. 


221 S. Jefferson St., CHICAGO 


* ee 
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OUR “REGULAR” PACKAGE 


200 Sheets 
100 Envelopes 


PAINTED WITH ANY 
NAME AND ADDRESS 













SIZE of sheets 6 x 7; enveiopes to match. Neatly 
printed in rich, dark blue ink on white National 
Bank Bond— a superior pease. This household sta- 
tionery is used in better homes everywhere. To 
handle our enormous volume of business with dis- 
patch the U.S.Government has established a branch 
Post Office in our plant. Remit with order—or, if in- 
convenient atthe moment, we will ship C.O.D. West 
of Denver and outside of U.S. add 10 per cent. 
Money refunded if you are not wholly satisfied. 
THE AMERICAN STATIONERY CO. 
240 Park Avenue Peru, Indiana 


AMERICAN BY STATIONERY | 


new field 


opportunities. 


Room 2473 








ABLACH 


Face Powper 


Winters come and go—Lablache stays on. 
What the complexion needs to protect, 
beautify, and preserve—Lablache provides. 
Economical, cling- 
ing, pure, and safe. 
Delicately  fra- 
grant. 

Two Sizes, 

50c and $1.00 


of di ists or by mail. 
Flesh, White, Pink, or 
Cream. Refuse substi- 
tutes—they may 


dangerous. 

SAMPLE FREE 
BEN LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept.61 


125 Kingstea St., Boston, Mass. 





Thousands of Lewis Students are winning success in this uncrowded field. 
student writes: “I am now hostess and manager of an apartment house in a fashion- 
able section—salary $3,600 per year, with beautiful apartment for my girls and self.”” 


Free Book “YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY” gives full details. 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


In using advertisements see page 6 


Tea Rooms, Clubs, Hotels, Restaurants, Motor Inns 
call for ambitious women, all ages. 


Big salaries, fine living, quick advancement, fascinating work in America’s 


Fourth Largest Industry. 
You can qualify in a few short weeks with the Lewis System of Spare- 
Time Training for a splendid position as Hotel Hostess or other executive, 


Tea Room Manager, etc. 


Train at home—past experience unnecessary. 


We put you in touch with excellent 


One 
Write for it today 


Washington, D. C. 









Some Snares for Home 
Owners 


If you are remodeling part of your house, 
does the insurance hold good? If all the family 
is in Florida for the winter without notice? 
Are your awnings covered? Heating system? 

Are you getting the lowest possible rate, or 
how could you secure a reduction? Would any 
| credit be allowed for fire-fighting appliances? 

All these and many other points have come 
| up in insurance disputes or litigation. 

Then, of course, the insurance of your title 
is important, though not always necessary. 
Just what your policy covers is often a com- 
plete mystery, and suits have revealed con- 
| tingencies not covered which the assured took 
| for granted were out of the way. 

Finally, the ever-present problem confronts 
you: Should you buy or build a house now, or | 

x wait a year or more in the hope of lower prices? | 

a 5 So far as the immediate situation is con- | 

Keep eNennen S cerned, the best authorities feel at the present 
writing that materials and labor will be even 
higher in the spring. The demand of Japan for | 


in the kitchen materials is given as one reason. | 





° It is safe to forecast a more distant era when 
for soft white hands both labor and materials will be lower. To say | 
9 that history will never repeat itself again in | 
Dish-washing coarsens and reddens | these respects is rash indeed. In the course of | 
years, the high wages of building workers will | 
| inevitably draw a new working army of young 
‘ men. There are indications now of this move- | 
cannot remove all the moisture. |ment, and the natural human competition | 
So keep a tin of Mennen Borated | must inevitably react on wages regardless of | 
/unions. Such movements are slow in develop- | 
ing, but culminate rapidly in the end. | 
, 7 se Building operations, too, will overtake the | 
every time you’re through washing dishes. | demand, and business depressions will require | 
Mennen Borated is like millions of tiny | less pretentious houses. We shall see these | 


absorbent sponges—wonderful for dry- things when the present cycle is complete. 
In | Phe world moves in orbits. 


the hands, because the strong soapy water 
collects in the pores. Towel-wiping 


Talcum on the kitchen shelf, and rub 
the hands with this soft, soothing powder 


ing and beautifying the hands. 
addition, it has definite therapeutic value 


in skin treatment. Mennen’s quickly Queena Mario 


restores the hands to milky whiteness. (Continued from page 32) 


Alger books. I recognized the type as soon as 
| she told me, with a quietly humorous appreci- 
| ation, of the obstacles in the road that had been 

passed. 


First, of course, the family fortune had to go. 

BORAT S D TA L< UW ™M That was where Dame Luck stepped in to give 
4 ; a new star to the opera world. For without 

, |the urge of stern necessity, would the child 


;ever have developed that fighting grit that 

has carried her on and on to the last steep in- 

| cline on the road to fame? When the family 

|fortune goes, every one must do something. 

| An elder sister took up newspaper work. A 

| brother went into business. Little Queena | 

| was still in school, but already she knew that | 

3 it was singing she loved best, singing that she | 

iia | must try if she was ever to be happy in the 

DIRECT | road of life. She worked as hard as ever she 

| could, but practise was not enough. A singer’s 

| life is not an inexpensive one, and few teachers 

are sufficiently philanthropic to gamble on the 

| future of a budding voice. There must be les- 

sons—and it looked as if the little Queena her- 
Delight your family with a real “Down | self must earn the money for them. 

East” fish dinner tonicht, Get B&M At sixteen she had three features running in 

Fish Flakes at your Grocer’s. Try recipes 

on label, or write for free booklet of 

“Down East Recipes.” 











newspapers all over the country. You may 
| have read them. One of them was on ‘“‘How to 


| Bring up Children.” Another was on “How to 
\ BURNHAM & MORRILL CO. Make a Success in Business.” And the third 


94 W St d i , 
seer Gtnst, Povsiond, Meine was on “How to Keep House”! Perhaps you 


7 ruled your whole life by them; they were good 
stuff. Even in that day Queena Mario was 
conscientious and always worked too hard. | 
She had out every reference book in the library, 

FL and she selected the most eminent authorities 
}on her subjects and translated their crudite 
Na 


remarks into her own cheerful style. The onl 


AT YOUR GROCER’S | trouble was that it took so much time to write 

i | the articles to make the money to pay for the 

a ta , | lessons, that she really didn’t have time to 

: take the lessons or to practise. But she worked 
Complete Advertising Index will on, trying it, and doing it, until it was evident 
be found on page 6 that some other way must be found. It was 

: j Just at this time that some one took her to 
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Beaulifil TILES 


Make Beautiful Kitchens 


This is the day of revival of beautiful 
kitchens. 

Tiles supply the light, the color, the in- 
terest—everythizg that helps to make the 
kitchen attractive, serviceable, and an en- 
joyable place for doing the housework. 

Unlimited variety of colors, shapes, 
sizes, textures—affording opportunity for 
the expression of personal tastes and indi- 
vidual ideas. 


Consult your architect and dealer about Tiles, or write t 


Associated Tile Manufacturers 
300 7th Avenue, Beaver Falls, Pa 


rli’s Sohlandys 


HAT’S why the Adjusto Household Rack makes 

a friend of every woman who uses it. Endorsed 
by Good Housekeeping Institute and similar“ Test- 
ing Plants”. Disposes of a lot of ironing or cloth- 
ing in small space. When not in use, can be quick- 
ly folded down against the wall. 





with 
hardwood arms and 
metal fittings. If 
your dealer doesn’t 
sell it, we'll mail you 
a6éarm ADJUSTO 
prepaid for $1.00, 
Fernald Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 
North East, Pa. 


Gets the Cream 


Thousands of housewives know the value of 
SKIMIT. A necessity in the modern 
kitchen. Gets all the cream from the 
milk bottle quickly, Milk undisturbed. 
Saves buying bottled cream. New use of 
syphon principle causes the cream to flow 
by merely inserting in bottle. Starts and 
stops itself. Has spur to_remove_ bottl 
eap. Polished aluminum. Easily cleaned 
$1 each. Money back guarantee, 

Send your order TODAY. 

Agents and Dealers, write at unce. 

SKIMIT MFG. CO. 
315 Heh Ave. Oskalo sa, Iowa 


RN MON 
ar HOM NEY 


OU can makea substantial amount weekly 

in your spare time writing show cards No 
canvassing or soliciting. We instruct you byour 
new simple Directograph System, eupply 1 
with work and pay you cash each week. Write 
today for full particulars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 

Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 ’ 
138 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 
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The most unique cook book ever published. 
Contains tested recipes for Mexican dishes that 
are pleasing, novel and easy to prepare. Attract- 
ive menus for luncheons and dinners with. a 
blending of Mexican and American dishes that 
appeal to the American family. Just mail_the 
coupon to---- 

Gebhardt---San Antonio 


NAME _ 


g ADDRESS 


MTTTTTITT TLE ee 
Gebhardt's Eagle Chili Powderee * — 
«-is made from selected genuine } j { 
Mexican peppers---gives a pleasing Ba 
and piquant flavor to meats, soups, 
fish, salads and salad dressings. At 
your grocers or full size bottle 


post-paid for 15c. 
Gebhardt---San Antonio, Texas 


pom aac mig 


Philadelphia 


DIAMONDS 
PEARLS 


@F SUPERLATIVE QUALITY 
Correspondence invited 
THE 


GIFT SUGGESTION BOOK 


1924 


mailed vpon request 


illustrating the newest Productions and 
Importations of this Establishment 


JEWELS WATCHES CLOCKS SILVER 
CHINA GLASS AND NOVELTIES 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 
AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


samples upon request 


THE 
ETIQUETTE of WEDDING STATIONERY 


A book-indicating the proper use of 
Wedding Invitations Announcements and 
Visiting Cards 


Free upon request 


a a Sy ee Wt RS 
THIS Is YouR BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
mh We train you to organize 
TEA-RO OM A-ROOM, 

TD . 
[ R Al N ING sonally directed by Helen 
Woods, originator of 


and manage a TE 
MOTOR INN, CAFETERIA, 
Tea-Roo “he “4 M. 
7 m Training. Write for Booklet C. 
ROOM TRAINING ORGANIZATION, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 





BITE-BAR. Training _per- 





Madame Sembrich for a tryout. Madame 
Sembrich was still on the concert stage at that 
time, and seldom gave a lesson, but she said 
she would teach the little Mario. 

And then—then the miracle happened. For 
an old friend of the family found twelve music 
lovers who agreed to make up a fund to pay 
for the studies. The girl was wild with joy. 
No more tiresome evenings at the library, no 
more days of poring over dusty books while 
the little songs of youth and springtime were 
trilling in her throat. Nothing to do but sing 
and sing and sing. It never occurred to her | 
that perhaps some people might consider that, 
too, work and work of the hardest kind. 

Two years of it, freedom from financial 
worry, freedom to sing as much as she liked, 
and then some one took her to the San Carlo 
Opera to have her voice tried. And luck came 
again, with a contract for three years, signed 
and sealed almost instantaneously. Nothing 
again to do but sing, and the little Mario 
thought it happiness enough. She has always 
counted the tiresome journeys through good 
weather and bad, the discomforts of the road, 
the endless rehearsals, the still more endless 
practise sheer joy in life. In that first year she 
made one hundred and eight appearances. 
The second, she made one hundred and ten. 
Sixty would make a big year for a singer. 
Opera after opera she sang and added it to 
her repertoire. They gave her more to do 
than any three people, and she loved it all and | 
asked for more. ‘ | 

Then Scotti heard her—Scotti, that greatest | 
of all actors in the Metropolitan Company. | 
Another contract—to sing with him in his | 
company that tours the United States in | 
spring and fall. Ah-Yoé in ‘’Oracolo,” with 
the great man himself, Micaela to Geraldine 
Farrar’s Carmen; Suzanne; Gilda. She had 
her chance that fall for a test with the greatest | 
of the great, and generously they gave her the | 
praise that was her due. From them reports 
came to the Metropolitan, and that winter | 
she sang for the manager, Gatti-Casazza. | 
He liked her voice, but there was no opening 
at the moment. Later, perhaps . . . | 

The little Mario did not wait. M. Wolff of | 
the Opéra Comique had asked her to sing in 
France. She sailed. And then, when she 
reached Paris, the message came, the message 
that gave her the greatest chance of her 
crowded little life—Gatti-Casazza called her to 
the Metropolitan. 

She expected but little that first year—she 
knew only too well the stern system that pre- | 
vails in that august house. But she sang | 
Micaela again—and the house loved it. She 
sang Juliet with Edward Johnson, Nedda in 
“Pagliacci,” Inez in “l’ Africana,” and Gilda— | 
and every one knew her promise. 

This year, in the first month of the season, 
she has sung nine times. Ah-Yoé with the great 
Scotti again. Gilda on a sacred Saturday af- 
ternoon subscription. Sophie with Jeritza | 
in “Der Rosenkavalier.”’ 





A Lesson for Americans 

And this is an American girl, trained in 
America, with America for her only inspiration, 
with America as the driving power that kept 
her pushing on and on irresistibly to the goal 
her childish anibition had selected. It rather 
shakes the opinion we are all so quick to voice 
—that only the foreigner has a fair chance at 
success in this country. It even brings up the 
suspicion that perhaps, if Americans worked 
as hard as the foreigners—many of them come 
to this country after painstaking study un- 
believable to our impatience and passion for 
getting results, any results, so long as they are 
swift ones—they might succeed as well as the 
foreigners. For that persistence is bound to 
have its influence on character, and even on 
the voice itself. 

Queena Mario should be an inspiration for 
American girls. For she has shown what one 
American girl, unaided by any powerful diplo- 
matic patrons, alone, save for the exquisite 
softness of her voice, can accomplish in the 
short space of @ high school course. 


Polly, put the kettle on 


But don’t make tea. 


A cup of Steero, piping hot, 


It’s just the drink for me! 


Aways ready —always 
delicious—hot STEERO 
bouillon is made in a minute. 
Just drop a STEERO bouil- 
lon cube into a cup and add 
boiling water. Its spicy good- 
ness makes STEERO atreat 
at any time—at tea, at din- 
ner, or just before bed-time. 
Add a STEERO bouillon 
cube to warmed-over dishes, 
gravy, hash or soup, for a 
tempting flavor that an ex- 
pert chef might envy. 


Send 10 cents for STEERO beuitlon cube 
samples and ‘sixty-four-page cook book 


Schieffelin & Co, gg William Street, New York 
* Distributors for 
American Kitchen Products Co., New York 


STEERO 


Reg US Pat_oft, 


BOUILLON 
CUBES 


31,190 


* SELFSEAL 
PRESSURE 
COOKER 


Cooks in 4 the time 
with \ the fuel 
Its simplicity makes 
it more convenient, 
less expensive. Best 

materials thruout. 
No thumbscre ws? 


AGENTS WANTED 
EVERYWHERE 


You Can’t Afford 
Not To Buy It! 
Where we have no agent we willseli you direct 


Selfseal Pressure Cooker Co., Inc., Jamaica, N. Y. 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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Here’s a Fine 
Water Bottle 


Today hardly a home is with- 
out a water bottle. Too little 
thought is given, however, to 
the quality of this household 
necessity—and its quality 
determines the satisfaction 
it gives. 

No. 40 “Wearever” Water 


* 


Bottleismoulded-in-one-piece | 


of strong, soft, smooth rub- 
ber. It willnotleak. Itstands 


hard and frequent use. The | 


Patented Oval Neck makes it easy to fill, 
comfortable in use and strong where ordi- 
nary water bottles are weak. 


No.24°*Wearever™ Fountain 
Syringe is another great fa- 
vorite with people who want 
the best. It has no seams or 
bindings to leak. The tubing 
is full length and insures 
rapid flow. It hasa fullequip- 
ment of correctly designed 
screw pipes. 

Both No. 40 and No. 24may 
be obtained from good 
dealers everywhere. If you 
have any trouble in securing 
either, advise us. 


At last, a Perfect Sponge 


Here’sa rubber sponge, the Faultless Natural 
Sponge, which can be wrung out like a wash 
cloth or sterilized in boiling water without 
fear of injury; yet you have never used a 
sponge that felt better on your skin. Velvety 
soft and smooth in texture. Has 
the natural sponge color. Three 
sizes: 25c, 50c, and $1.00. 








| the schools are not equal to this gigantic task 





Putting You in Education 
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nation shall be jointly responsible, such as we 
have never known before. 

The covered wagon of our forefathers has 
given way to the automobile even in the re- 
motest parts of this country, yet one-half of our 
25,000,000 children are going to schools but 
little advanced beyond those our forefathers 
founded. It is even worse than that, for 
according to the last census 1,437,000 children 
from seven to thirteen years of age were listed 
as not attending any kind of educational 
institution. The foundation that means 
national strength and stability, or national 
weakness and insecurity, a few decades hence, 
is now being laid each day in our 275,000 
public schools by 700,000 teachers, and the 
time has arrived for this country to take stock 
of its educational facilities to ascertain if they 
are equal to the great responsibility imposed 
upon them. .An educated citizenry is the first 
great need of today, just as it was the first 
great need of the new Republic in 1789. That 


was pointed out during the World War and has 
been repeatedly called to the attention of the 
American people since the hostilities ceased. 





A Constructive Program 


The War served but to intensify the con- 
ditions in education that were already becom- | 
ing acute throughout the country, and some 
program for the improvement and develop- 
ment of public education in the United States 
would have been necessary even had there 
been no war. Such a program was conceived 
and presented to the American people and their 
representatives in Congress by the National 
Education Association in cooperation with a 
number of leading national organizations of 


men and women, prominent among whom 


; were 


If youhaveanydifficulty getting | 


the Faultless Natural Sponge in 
your locality, advise us. 


The Faultless Rubber Company 
Dept. 2102 Ashland, Ohio 


FAULTLESS 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


GOODS 


| 


the American Federation of Teachers 
and the American Federation of Labor. The 





principles for which these friends of public 
education stand are embodied in the Education | 
Bill, known as the Towner-Sterling Bill in the | 


| last Congress, and now awaiting action in this 


| 


Congress. Senator Thomas Sterling of South | 
Dakota re-introduced the Bill in the Senate, | 
and Honorable Alden Reed of New York is | 
sponsoring it in the House of Representatives. | 
In accordance with the provisions of this Bill 
we maintain: 

First, that the Federal Government should 
increase the effective operation of its existing 
activities in education by unifying them in a 
Department of Education under a Secretary 
in the Cabinet of the President. The creation 


| of such a Department, we are convinced, will 


ScreenMobtif 
‘New Coiffure 


Stylish and youthful. Becoming to Madame and 
Mademoiselle. Completes the dress of your hair 
—even if bobbed. A ggg hair - re 
qualit ut on in a jiffy. io. 77711. Price 
34.50. Rare shades and Greys extra. Money 
back if not satisfactory. 
Curls as illustrated $4.85 per Set. 
On Request Free Catalog—Every Variety 
GUARANTEED HAIR GOODS. 


FRANCES ROBERTS CO. 


100 Fifth Ave., Dept. 143, New York 


/ 


MM Ateenitr apparel with no mae 
ternity look, Newest style book, 

Gresses, coats, corsets, underwear, 
Patented features provide ample expan- 
sion. Clever designing conceals condi- 
tion. This Book sent FREE. Write today. 


Address Dept. t/ 
faneFr y 38 St.at Fifth Ave. 4 ‘ 
G4BREEDS occu. fire 


le 
ducks, nays and geese, 
A Choice, pure-bred northern raised. F 
eggs and incubators at low prices. Amer 
ca’s great poultry farm. At it 31 years. 
Valuable 100-page book and Catalog free, 


*R.F.NEUBERT Co, 61883 Meskste, Minn 
164 


provide the sanction and recognized leader- 
ship necessary to the highest development of 
our public school system. 

Second, that the Federal Government should 
extend the established principles of Federal 
Aid to the States in order to encourage and 
| assist the States in the development of a pro- 


| gram which will eliminate certain recognized | 
defects in our educational system existing quite | 


generally throughout the country. 

| Third, that these desired ends can be ob 
tained without interfering with the rights of 
the states to control, organize, administer, and 
supervise their own schools. 

Sound and efficient administration demands 
the organization of a Department of Educa- 
tion. The present activities of the Federal 
Government with respect to education are 
scattered and unrelated. The Bureau of Edu- 
cation occupies a subordinate position in the 
Department of the Interior; the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, a semi-independent 
organization, administers federal aid for indus- 
trial education and home economics, and other 
educational activities of the government are 
administered by several different departments. 
That there should be a reorganization and 
coordination of these activities is universally 
accepted. The Federal Government appro- 
priated for education for the year 1920-1921, 
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“I’m fine, thanks; , 
how are YOU?” 


Happy, healthy babies use the 


Mizpah 
N NON -COLIC 


Urser 


The Nipple with the Safety -Valve 


A’ LAST, anipple for sanitary, easily 

cleaned wide-mouth bottles that is really 
soft and pliable. Shaped like a natural breast, 
Made of pure gum. Yet it positively will not 
collapse. 


: Safety-valve (A-B) admits air as food is taken, mak. 
ing nursing easy and preventing vacuum which causes 
much colic. Ribs inside of tip insure free flow of 
food, even when baby bites sides together. 


Broad rim (C) grips bottle firmly. Won’t lea i 
off. May be cleansed by boiling. Fits any dry 
nursing bottle. Exceptionally easy to 
owe on the bottle. Recommended by 
eading physicians, hospitals and do. 

mestic-science institutes, 


Mizpah wide-mouth nursing bottle 
as straight sides, no neck. Can be 
thoroughly cleaned like a tumbler, 


Mizpah Nurser, complete, 35c. Large 
nipple or bottle separately, 20c each, 
At your druggists’. 


To introduce large 
nipple, sample will 
be sent for 10c to 
cover mailing costs. 
For those mothers who still 
use the narrow-neck bottles 
we offer the small Mizpah 
nipple. Ie has the same 
safety-valve (A-B), the in- 
side ribs and the firm- 
gripping rim which make 
7 Mizpah nipples unequaled. 
Price, 5c each at druggists’, 
e NO, pres . sample sent absolutely 
-arge nipple free upon request of any 
#76 on Mizpah nother or physician, 


i a — oe 
and turne ac 
The Walter F. Ware Co, 
1012 SpringSt., Philadelphia, Pa 


to show safety- 





PAT, NO, 
380835 


Cut open view 
of small nipple 
No. 56 for nate 
rowneck bottle 


valve (A-B) and 
oad rim (C), 


“THE PEASE CLOTHESTREE 


PATENTED AND PATENTS PENDING) 
Stands in any space 35 inches wide! 


Yet its 36 arms give 40 FT. HANGING AREA, 
ample for average ironing—‘“‘tre- 
mendous capacity for its eompara- 
tively small floor space,’”’ says N. Y. 
' Tribune, Use one or all arms 

at once. IT REVOLVES; y 

can iron sitting down, 

ROLLS ANYWHERE. Dry or 
air your clothes over regis- 
ter, by radiator or in sun 
Indispensable where there 
are small children and in 
sewing room. Saves steps, 
stooping, bending. Folds up 
out of way when not in use. 
Hard wood; 5 ft. 10 inches 
tall; nothing torust or stain, 
Serves a lifetime. Send NOW for 
interesting folder. Mention deal 

a er 5 name. 

H. G. WOOD MFG..CO. 

AnMS CLOSED Dept. A-8 » Maine 





| 


for sewing machines, phonograp 

radio equipment, bicycles, 

guns,etc. Lubricates, pre- |] 
vents rust. Nocolor : 

4 etain or odor. Will 
notgum. Finepolish 
for piano cases,auto- 
mobiles, etc. Buy 
Nyoil of your dealer 
or write 


W. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. 
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¥ You, Too, Can 
Have Her Charm 


HE charm of many 
an adorable Carolina 
belle is bestowed by be- 
witching, luxuriant hair. 
Youcan have it, too; use 


CARO-Co Cocoanut Oil Shampoo—from 
the Sunny South! It will make your 
hair soft and satiny and a joy to arrange 
into your favorite coiffure. Your own 
druggist very likely has genuine CARO-Co. 
Ask him today! 

Liberal sample sent for 10c. 


Two New CARO-Co Creations— 
now in preparation, will be announced 
in detail very shortly. 


CARO-CO. LABORATORIES 
UNION, S&S. C. 


clolctoye\, Ua axel ie 
SHAMPOO 


Just set the 
indicator 


Don’t be a slave to your 


furnace. The day you 

get your “Minneapolis” 

just set the indicator for 
thedayandnighttemper- * 

ature you desire. Then you can bliss- 
fully forget about dampers, drafts and 
valves. No more heat regulation by 
guess work. All done automatically, 
with scientific accuracy. 

For example, you want your temper- 
ature at 70 degrees duringthe day. At 
11:30 P. M. you want the temperature 
to fall to 60 degrees for the night. And 
teturn to 70 degrees at 6:30 A.M., get- 
ting-up time. Just set the indicator 
accordingly. Installed in a few hours 
on any type of heating plant, using 
any fuel. Saves 4 to 34 on fuel bills. 
Write for free booklet, “The Con- 
venience of Comfort”. 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 
2764 Fourth Avenue ’So., Minneapolis, Minn. 


x Branch offices in principal cities 


The AM INNEAPOLIS ” 


Hear REGULATOR 


“THE MEART OF THE HEATING PLANT 


$149,608,482. The United States Bureau of 
Education, commonly recognized as the one 
governmental agency providing for national 
leadership, received for maintenance during 
the same year $162,045. The creation of a 
Department of Education is thus amply justi- 
fied upon the basis of the present educational 
activity of our National Government. The 
primary argument for a Department of Edu- 
cation is the manifest need for an adequate 
and comprehensive plan of cooperation between 
the Federal Government and the states for 
the promotion of public education. 

We recognize that the conduct of education 
is a state function, each state being primarily 
responsible for the support and management 
of its public schools. The Constitution of the 
United States reserved the sovereign power 
over education to the states respectively, or 
to the people, and every precaution has been 
taken to safeguard the rights of the states in 
this function. The Bill has been written in full 
recognition of this principle, and provides that 
“all the educational facilities encouraged by 
the provisions of this Act and accepted by a 
State shall be organized, supervised, and ad- 
ministered exclusively by the legally consti- 
tuted State and local educational authorities 
of said State, and the Secretary of Education 
shall exercise no authority in relation thereto; 
and this Act shall not be construed to imply 
Federal control of education within the States 
nor to impair the freedom of the States in the 
conduct and management of their respective 
school systems.” The creation of this Depart- 
ment is justified by the general welfare pro- 
vision of the Constitution, by which the 
Departments of Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Labor came into existence. 

The Education Bill now before Congress 
proyides a plan of cooperation between the 
Department of Education and the states in 
the training and development of the future 
citizens of the nation, without encroaching in 
any way upon the rights and prerogatives of 
the states. It further provides that the 
Department shall undertake studies and in- 
vestigations in the field of education and that 
research shall be undertaken in illiteracy; 
immigrant education; public school education 
with special reference to rural education; 
physical education, which shall include health 
education, recreation, and sanitation; the 
preparation and supply of competent teachers 
for the public schools; higher education; and 
in such other fields as the Secretary of Educa- 
tion may deem necessary. Education is not 
a static process; continuous research must be 
made into its various fields that it may effec- 
tively discharge the great obligation placed 
upon it, that of developing a citizenship 
physically, intellectually, and morally sound, 
ready to meet the changing conditions of our 
modern life. Such a Department would be 
of the greatest assistance in the solution of 
complex problems in public education that are 
common to all the states. Manifestly it would 
be far more economical for the Federal Govern- 
ment to carry on extensive investigations in 
the field of education through a Department 
of Education, as is now being done through 
the Department of Agriculture, than for each 
state to make independent investigations. 


A National Council 

That there may be the most effective co- 
operation between the states and the nation 
there is established a National Council of 
Education, of which each State Superintendent 
or Commissioner of Education shall be an ex- 
officio member, together with twenty-five 
prominent educators representing the different 
interests in education and twenty-five citizens, 
not educators, to be appointed by the Secretary 
of Education “to consult and advise with the 
Secretary of Education on subjects relating 
to the promotion and development of educa- 
tion in the United States.” This Council, 
meeting once a year, will give the Secretary of 
Education the benefit of the advice of the 
leaders of education in all the states and pro- 
vide an effective means of disseminating sug- 


} So OR " 


Little accidents are con- 
stantly happening. So “Vase- 
line” Petroleum Jelly is needed 
every day, in every home. It 
relieves the pain of burns, 
aids cuts, eases the children’s 
bumps, and many other little 
ailments. “Vaseline” Jelly 
soothes skin troubles. It is ab- 
solutely pure, too—as well as 
helpful. In bottles and tubes. 


CHESEBROUGH MBFG. CO., Cons’d 
17 State Street New York 


‘Vaseline 


Reg US.Pat.Off _ 
PETROLEUM JELLY 


ENGRAVED Invitations and Announce- 
ments— Visiting Cards 
Samples on request. Moderate prices 


> HAUSLER & CO. was DeRtz&, nc. 
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YARN SAMPLES FREE 


PEACE DALE: Mitts, 
Dagt 182,25 Madssen Ane, Yew Yorke 


SEND me FREE oree 


126 Feauteful Sample 
Peace Dake ty Yyanue 
Att te 27¢ ram 3 
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In using advertisements see page 6 





Lowest 
Prices Direct 


it 
EVERGREENS 
At Lowest Prices 


Our 1924 Spring Catalog will 


be sent free upon request. 
Itis bright and the most easily 
read Seed Catalog 
published, describ- 

ing new novelties 

and many attrac- 

tive offers of flow- 

ers and vegetables 

illustrated in 
color. Catalog 
free. Send 
for your 
copy to- 

day. 


Our new Garden 

Color harmony 

Chart (which cannot 

be supplied by any 
other seedsmen) solves 
the problem of colorgroup- 
ing. The price of this chart 
with other helpful material $2, 
Fully described in our catalog. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS SEED CO., Inc. 
FLORAL PARK, N. Y. 


Flowers of pure gold, 2 inches across, 

on long stiff stems. Bushy plants 18 

inches high. Bloom freely from July 
to October. Easy to grow. 


Fine for Cut Flowers 


Keep five to six days in water. Send | 
10 cents for packet of 200 seeds, with 


and Nursery Catalogue, also 
illustrated booklet, 
“Planning and Planting 
the Home Grounds.” 


Templin-Crockett- 
Bradley Company 
5706 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, O. 


Fae Sm ROSES- 


Your choice of the world’s best roses—60 glorious 
acres of them. Robust, free blooming, richly shaded. 
All varieties of climbers, ramblers, hardy tea and 
June roses, ready for planting. 

A Post Card Brings Our 1924 Catalog 

You can depend on every S. & H. offering. 

THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Narserymen and Seedsmen for 70 Years 
Box 472 Painesville, Ohio 


-Trees—Shrubs—Vines 


New low prices. Direct from our nur- 
series. Illustrated 64-page catalog FREE, 


GREEN’S NURSERY Co. 
1821 Green St., Rochester, N.Y. 
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gestions for the improvement of education 
based upon the results of research and investi- 
gation carried on by the Federal Department 
and recommendation of the Council. The 
recommendations of the Secretary can never 
be mandatory. His influence will depend upon 
the soundness of his recommendations and the 
strength and wisdom of his leadership. 

There is nothing new in the plan of federal 
aid for the promotion of education within the 
states. From the very foundation of our 
government the nation has wisely aided 
the states in the development of their 
schools by grants of land and money, and 
the constitutionality of this procedure has 
been established for all time by the decision 
of the Supreme Court last spring in regard 
to the Sheppard-Towner Maternity Act. 
President Harding, in his address to Congress 
on November 21, 1922, stated the case for 
federal aid as follows: “I believe in govern- 
ment aid becomingly bestowed. We have 
aided industry through our tariffs; we have 
aided railway transportation in land grants 
and loans. We have aided the construction of 
market roads and the improvement of inland 
waterways. We have aided reclamation and 
irrigation and the development of water power; 
we have loaned for seed grains in anticipation 
of harvests. It has all been commendable and 
highly worth while.” 

Dr. Frank Crane says, “If there is any one 
thing in which Federal aid is justified, it is 
education.” 

“That the aid thus far given in lands or in 
money has resulted in promotion of the general 
welfare there can be little doubt. But there 
are present-day exigencies not within the scope 
of existing legislation, to aid in meeting which 
is, in my judgment, the imperative duty of the 
general Government,” argues Senator Sterling, 
one of the authors of the bill. 

The Education Bill grants to the Federal 
Government the power to extend aid to the 
states for five specific purposes: for removing 
illiteracy; Americanizing the foreign-born; 
establishing effective programs of physical 
education; providing well-qualified teachers 
for all public schools; and equalizing educa- 
tional opportunities within the states. It is well 
to note here that the bill does not appropriate 
one dollar. It only authorizes the appropriation 
of certain sums for the five specific purposes 
named, “or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary,” and it is not incumbent upon any state 
to accept this federal aid unless it so desires. 
Again, the complete autonomy of the states is 
guaranteed, for at the end of each section 
authorizing an appropriation is added the pro- 
vision “that all funds appropriated” for the 
particular purpose specified “shall be dis- 
tributed and administered in accordance with 
the laws of said state in like manner as the 
funds provided by state and local educational 


| authorities for the same purpose, and the state 
| and local educational authorities of said state 


shall determine the courses of study, plans, 
and methods for carrying out the purposes of 
this section in said state, in accordance with 
the laws thereof.” In other words, the Secre- 
tary of Education is given no mandatory 
power, nor is he permitted to establish any 
executive standards. 


What the States Must Do 

In order to make effective the purpose of 
the National Government, the bill provides 
that states which share in any appropriation 
which may be made for the equalization 
of educational opportunity shall provide: 
“(a) A legal school term of at least twenty- 
four weeks in each year for the benefit of all 
the children of school age in such state. 
(b) A compulsory school attendance law re- 
quiring all children between the ages of seven 
and fourteen to attend some school for at least 
twenty-four weeks of each year. (c) That the 
English language shall be the basic language 
of instruction in the common school branches 
in all schools, public and private.” No one 








Kunderd 


Until you have grown Kunderd Gladiolj 
you have never known how beautiful the glad. 
iolus is. So that you may know their beaut 
I will send you one of my “Surprise” oa 
ages prepaid for $1.10. Each contains a Collec. 
tion of ten varieties—no two alike—but not 
labeled. If under names, each collection would 
cost at least $3.00. Do not send stamps, 


Kunderd Gladioli Catalog—Sent Free 


Write for a copy 

to-day — it gives 

my personal cultural 

instructions and 

shows how easy it 

is to grow these 

beautiful flowers, 

A. E. KUNDERD 

Box 66, Goshen, Ind 

The Originator of 
The Ruffied Gladiolus 
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NEW 1924 MAULE 
SEED BOOK FREE 


116 Pages, completely illustrated, with beauti- 
ful, colored cover, and full of facts and sound 
advice for greater success in growing vegeta- 
bles and flowers. Maule’s tested ceeds aresure 
to grow. Send a postal for your copy TODAY. 


WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 
837 Maule Building, Dept. A, Phila., Pa, 


MAULES SEEDS 


Once Grown ~Always Grown 


Gladiolus 


Blooms from June, 
(P| 


Until October i! 
25 Bulbs for 25 Cents { 


We make this offer to introduce our 
flower and garden seeds. Only one set 
to each person. Must be ordered before 
April Ist, 1924. These bulbs will bloom 
the first year. Bulbs grown on our north- 
ern farm bloom early, are hardy, produce 
bigger, better blossoms, 

Garden Cultivation Book Free! 

Explains the cultivation of our big line 
of Northern-grown, field, flower and gar- 
den seeds. Our peas, beans and potatoes 
insure big money-making crops. Used 
everywhere by professional growers. Write 
for our book today. 

LOU S. DARLING SEED CO. 
1003 Michigan St. Petoskey, Mich. 


Four NEw ZINNIAS 


“Sunrise,”’ soft glowing pink. ‘‘Oriole,”” orange and 
gold. ‘Crimson Monarch’’ largest of all. ‘‘Exquisite 
old rose. 50 seeds each kind 50c. Postpaid. Just 
some of many new Flowers, Vegetables, Perennials and 
Roses found in our new Seed & Plant Book. Send for 


“HART & VICK 


54 STONE STREET ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Buy GUARANTEED 
Trees—Plants—Shrubs 


Guarantee on every order blank. Superior 
k of our own growing, sold direct at 
est prices. Everything for the suburban 

home, fruit grower and farmer. . Wor- 

cester, Hardy Peach and Ohio BeautyApple, 

valuable, new, profitable varieties; genuine 

fold only by us. send for FREE planting 
and catalogue. 


e 
WOODLAWN NURSERIES 
889 Garson Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 





GARDEN BOOK 


is more than a catalogue—it is an indis- 

nsable guide to success in growing Vege- 
tables or Flowers. Many thousands of 
amateur and professional gardeners rely 
almost wholly on its expert advice and are 


never without a copy. 

Hundreds of pictures, some in natural 
colors, feature the Dreer specialties in 
Seeds, Plants and Bulbs and add much to 
the interest of the book. 


We will gladly send you a copy 
of this invaluable Garden Book free, 
if you will mention this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 


714-716 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


@IVAGNER 
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FLOWERS 
FRE CATALOG. 


TO GAROEN LOVERS 
ELLS you how to make your 
home surroundings beautiful. 

Gives complete list of Wagner 

Roses, Hardy Flowers, Bulbs, 

Shrubs, Trees and Evergreens, 

Explains the mail service Land- 

scape Department. 

Whether yours is a small gar- 
den or a large estate, you will 
profit by the Wagner Catalog. 

Write today for No. 355. 

Wagner Park Nurseries 
Box 55 Sidney, Ohio 
Nurserymen — Laiuds-ape Gar- 
deners—F lor ists 

SR 


BUISTS SEEDS 
Free Garden Guide 


This 138-page, fully illustrated book tells 
how, when and what to plant to have the 
choicest vegetables and flowers. 


Special Coupon Offer 


The coupon included in our Garden Guide 
saves you 25c. on seed purchases of $1.00 
or more. Write today for this book and 
money-saving coupon. 

Free flower seeds with orders of 50c. or more 
ROBERT BUIST COMPANY 
Established 1828 

Dept. D. Philadelphia 


D/SS2EROSES 


Pot-grown rose bushes, on ewn roots, ff 


for every one anywhere. Plant any } 


“a time, Old favorites and new and rare 

: > sorts, the cream of the world’s 

ange and >» productions. ‘‘Dingee Roses” 
xquisite ap known as the best for 73 


Mials ‘a Safe delivery guaran- 


Send for 


r years, t 
teed anywhere in U.S, Write } 
for a copy of 

: Our “New Guide to Rose Oulture” 

for 1924, It's FREE 

Illustrates wonderful ‘‘Dingee Roses’’ in 

I hitet; natural colors. It’s more than a catalor—it’s the 

etime experience of the Oldest and Leading Rose Growers in 

- meric a. Ap ctical work on rose and flower culture for the 

mateur. (©) 500 varieties Roses and other plants, bulbs and 

Seeds and tells how to grow them, Edition Limited. 

ite _ fb stablished 1850 70 Greenhouses 
¥ THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 251 


, N.Y. 


est Grove, Pa. 


ICK’S ..38s1GUIDE 
andFloral 
For 1924 75th Anniversary Edition 
iow ready—leading authority on vegetable, farm and 
Puntloe ny es = Rey rym -d prema og 
E ig instructions, Best yet. Send for free copy today. 
JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N. Y. 
72 Stone Street The Flower City 





has suggested that these requirements are too 
high, or that they in any way interfere with the 
right of the states to control their own schools. 

The fact that there are 5,000,000 confessed 
illiterates in this country, over 3,000,000 of 
whom are native-born Americans, constitutes 
at once a national liability and a national 
menace. The further fact that one man in 
every four who was drafted and sent across 
the seas ‘“‘to make the world safe for democ- 
racy” could neither read a newspaper in Eng- 
lish nor write a letter home—abilities which 
every democracy should provide—will forever 
be a blot on our history. Of the 3,208,446 men 
under thirty who were examined between 
December 15, 1917, and September 11, 1918, 
949,419 were rejected for general military 
service on account of physical deficiencies 
most of which might have been prevented in 
early life through a far-reaching program of 
physical education and health service. The 
nation that has a right to draft its young men 
for military service surely has a corresponding 
obligation to see that they are physically, 
intellectually, and morally fitted to render 
such service. Millions of people wholly unin- 
formed and out of sympathy with American 
ideals are living in our country today. One 
out of eight of our people were born in a foreign 
country—14,000,000 in all, of whom 8,000,000 
came from countries in which from twenty- 
five to eighty percent of the population is 
illiterate. 


Children of the Foreign-Born 

In 1920 there were 16,784,299 people in the 
United States one or both of whose parents 
were foreign-born. These people, being native- 
born, have the right of the ballot—the same 
right which the descendants of the Pilgrim 
Fathers proudly claim. How well are they 
prepared to exercise that sacred right? That 
this is a national problem and a national 
responsibility of the first magnitude surely 
can not be questioned, and it is nigh time 
that constructive measures should be adopted 
to prevent this sore spot from eating further 
into the very vitals of our nation. Citizenship 
in this country is of a dual nature; a citizen of 
Tennessee or of Massachusetts is likewise a 
citizen of the United States. The National 
Government can no longer with safety place 
upon the forty-eight states the whole burden 
of the preparation of its citizens for their full 
civic duties. 

Physical inferiority affects the whole nation 
and not merely those directly concerned. 
Hookworm in Alabama makes raw cotton 
more expensive in Massachusetts. Tubercu- 
losis in Massachusetts adds to the cost of cloth 
in Iowa. Mr. Herbert Hoover’s Committce 
on Waste in Industry estimated that “the 
economic loss to the nation from preventable 
disease and death is $1,800,000,000 yearly 
among those gainfully employed. There is 
experimental basis for the statement that this 
loss could be materially reduced and leave an 
economic balance in the working: population 
alone over and above the cost of prevention 
of at least one billion dollars annually.” 

President Coolidge has tersely said, “The 
need of civilization today is the need of 
teachers.” H. G. Wells places the responsi- 
bility for the future where it properly belongs, 
“The teacher—whether mother, priest or 
schoolmaster—is the real maker of history; 
rulers, statesmen, and soldiers do but work 
out the possibilities of cooperation or conflict 
the teacher creates.” This is the conclusion 
we all reach when we take the trouble to think 
it through, yet the nation complacently sits 
by in the full knowledge that the strength of 
the teaching personnel of our country is far 
short of what it should be. The fundamental 
weakness of our schools today is to be found 
in the immaturity, the brief tenure, and the 
inadequate preparation of an overwhelming 
majority of those to whom the future welfare 
of the Republic is entrusted. 

It is futile to speak of the public schools as 
the bulwark of American democracy when 
more than 400,000 of our teachers are less 


urpees 
Seeds 


Burpee’s Annual 


The Leading American 
Seed Catalog 


OR 1924 we are offering some of the 
finest new varieties that have been 
introduced in recent years. Amongst 
the Burpee Novelties is our wonderful 
New Sweet Pea, The President 
Harding, named by special permission 
ofthe late President of the United States, 
In our new catalog we are also offering 
for the first time the Philadelphia Bush 
Lima, which is the earliest and most 
prolific of all Lima Beans, and two New 
Sweet Corns, Delicious and Sunny- 
brook, which are a new development 
out of our famous Golden Bantam. New 
Giant Snapdragons, New Zinnias, 
New Dahlias, New Gladioli, and a 
New Self-Pruning Tomato are some of 
the new creations which are offered this 
year exclusively by W. Atlee Burpee 
Company. 
S§=©Burpee’s Annual is our catalog. It is 
the catalog that tells the plain truth 
about, the Best Seeds That Grow. 


If you are interested in gardening 
Burpee’s Annual will be mailed to 
you free. Write for your Annual 


today. 


TEAR HERE 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
SeedGrowers Philadelphia 


Please send me a free copy of Burpee’s Annual 


NAME 
R. D. orn ST. 
Post OFFICE 


STATE 
107 
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New Spring Styles in 


Dix-Make 


DAY DRESSES 


You will find ready inSyour 
favorite department store a 
complete assortment of the 
new DIX-MAKE styles for 
Spring,—smart, practical, 
thoroughly well made, and 
always economical. 


Pictured is an effective mod- 
el in fine Gingham, with 
collar, cuffs, pocket trim- 
mings and novelty vestee 
effect of hemstitched and 
embroidered ecru cambric. 


Ask for Style No. 537, in Blue, 
Helio, Green, and Tangerine. 
Sizes 36 to 46. Price, $6.50. 
Look for the Dix Label. Every 
Dress is guaraiiteed. Pricesrange 
from $3.00 to $7.50. Mail orders 
for the dress shown will be filled 
promptly. 


HENRY A. DIX & SONS 
CORPORATION 


DIX BUILDING NEW YORK 


Portable Folding-Tub and Dressing-Table 
Combined at Cost of One Article 


Mother can sit or stand at the Bath- 

inette to bathe and dress baby in comfort 

and safety. Stooping and dangerous 
lifting is done away with. 

When bathing is finished, one arm holds baby 

while Mother's other hand easily raises can- 

we vas dressing-table to position. Soft 

and comfortable, with cretonne 

ockets for toilet necessities. 

‘olds compactly. Strong frame, 
special soft rubberized-fabric tub, 
nickel-plated fittings, nothing to 
rust, very durable. For sale by all 
good department and furniture 
stores, or sent direct. Write for 
descriptive folder No.13 and prices, 
E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO., 
430 Central Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 

Who also make the 
KIDDIE-KOOP 


Mrs. E. S. Chilcott made $50.51 
in a single week 
You can do as well taking orders for our exclusive 
Dress Materials. Handkerchiefs, Hosiery, etc. 
Experience desirable but not necessary. 
Write to-dayf or free booklet. 
MITCHELL & CHURCH CO., Inc. 
Dept. 114, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Putting You in Education 


than twenty-two years of age; when 30,000 
have had no education beyond the eighth grade 
of the elementary school and 300,000 have 
had no special professional preparation for the 
work of teaching. Too high a tribute can not 
be paid to that army of high-minded, patriotic, 
self-sacrificing teachers—men and women— 
who have “carried on” in the face of almost 
overwhelming odds, and who will by virtue 
of their devotion, courage, and wisdom yet 


| lead us out of the national dilemma in which 


we have found ourselves. It will not detract 
from the service they have rendered to state 
that the 10,000,000 boys and girls now under 
the tutelage of these youthful, untrained 





teachers have no chance of arriving at ma- 
turity prepared for the responsibilities of 
citizenship. Since upon the knowledge, abil- 
ity, insight, and ideals of these teachers will 
depend in the final analysis the contribution 
of the schools to the welfare of the nation, 
it is of the utmost importance that the National 
Government take steps in the immediate future 








to remedy this truly alarming situation, 


The Country School 

Equality of opportunity is the cardinal prin- 
ciple of democracy. Intelligence alone can 
preserve it and make it safe for the nation and 
the world. All the evidence produced in the 
last few years, however, shows that the coun- 
try child in our democracy does not now have 
an equal chance with the city child, nor with 
the country child in many European countries, 
for education and preparation for citizenship 
in community, state and nation. He deserves 


| it, and the safety of our democracy demands it. 


“The nation’s crop of children comes mainly 
from the farms no less than the food crops,” 
we are told by a recent report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The country school, 
then, has a double burden—that of educating 
both the resident rural population and the 
increasingly large numbers who flock to the 
cities. A reliable authority estimates that 
five-sixths of the ministers, six-sevenths of the 


| college professors of the entire country, three- 


fourths of the men in authority in city churches, 
and about the same proportion of the influ- 
ential men of affairs in the city—merchants, 
manufacturers, brokers, lawyers—were born 
and reared in rural regions. While this may 
be an exaggeration, it is sufficiently in accord 
with past and present observations to indicate 


| that the city is largely dependent upon the 
| country for the renewal of its population, for 


leadership in all lines of business, for its 


| spiritual guidance, and for the preservation 


of the best in its civilization. Truly has 


| Emerson said, “If the cities were not reenforced 
|from the fields they wouldthave rotted, ex- 


ploded, and disappeared long ago.” The 
supreme importance of rural education can 
not be questioned, and it must be dealt with 
in the future as an urban as well as a rural 
problem, as a national as well as a state and 
local problem. 

The ability of the states and local com- 
munities to support education varies greatly. 
From the latest information available we learn 
that the per capita wealth in the several states 
varies from $909 to $7603. The contrast is 
even more startling when we observe that the 
wealth per pupil from the age of five to twenty 
years varies from $2350 to $31,904. The in- 
come derived by citizens of the wealthier states 
is dependent upon a market that is nation- 
wide. Incomes and excess profits taxes and 
internal revenue receipts generally are collected 
very largely in the states engaged in the manu- 
facture and distribution of goods. These in- 
comes and profits are derived from sales made 
to citizens throughout the nation. For ex- 
ample: during the fiscal year 1920-1921 the 
State of North Carolina paid $79,573,000 in 
internal revenue on the manufacture of to- 
bacco. The product was used and the taxes 
actually paid throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. 

The struggle for tax-supported public edu- 


Women Know 
how handy it is 


The carpet sweeper is the housewife’s 
friend for the many-times-a-day sweep- 
ing—litter, threads, crumbs—the daily 
dust and grit. 

It is a most efficient sweeping device— 
most convenient for every day—easy to 
use and easy to empty. 

The Bissell is really indispensable in the 
house, no matter what other cleaning de- 
vices may be in use. 


A Bissell Cyco Ball-Bearing Carpet Sweeper is 
much more than a box with four wheels and a 
brush. It is a perfected mechanism— patented. 
Thorough work, easy running and a life of 10 to 
7. Sold by turniture, hardware. department 
housefurnishing stores everywhere at arou' 
00, depending upon grade and locality. Book- 
let on request. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
230 Erie Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


* BISSELLV’S 


Carpet Sweeper 


15 
an 
$5 


Your Own Pasonal 
Embossed Statione, 


HERE is the distinctive 
personal correspon- 
dence paper you have 
looking for. It must not 
and cannot be confused 
with ordinary printed sta- 
tionery, The lettering is 
raised, 
Your name and address 
actually embossed (not 
printed) on sheets and en- 
velopes. My “Cameo” 
process (patented) | pos- 
itively roduese al the 
tich and distinctive ap- 
pearance of expensive 
die engraving, with an 
added lustre which is both 
exquisiteand exclurive. 
A lis ‘oi my thousands ? 
upon thousands of satisfied customers includes the socially pr 
nent and particular people in almost every community. I ship wit 
an unconditional guarantee that if you are not entirely please: 
and satisfied, your remittance will be returned, upon request ane 
you may keep the poper. 100 correct size “Club” single sheets 
(6 7-8 x 5 5-6) and {00 tong pointed flap envelopes, al! embosted (3 
lines or less) with 100 extra sheets plain, prepaid for $2.00; for °™ 
bossing entire 200 sheets add $.50, or— fi 
100 double (folded) sheets and 100 envelopes all embossed for 
$2.00. Your choice of white, gray, blue or buff paper. Embossing 
colors: Blue, black, gold, jade, green or royal purple. 
_ Just tell me—(1) single or folded sheets. (2) color paper, (3) oles 
ink, (4) print plainly what you want on paper and envelopes 
enclose check, money order or eurrency for $2.00. (West of 
sissippi $2.20.) 


WALLACE BROWN, 223 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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When You Build 


Natco Homes can be erected quickly 
and economically because, the units of 
Natco Hollow Tile are large and re- 
quire less time for laying, thereby 
effecting a saving in expensive ma- 
son's time. Natco Hollow Tile can be 
used in all types of buildings and as- 
sures life-long comfort and savings. 


Our Free Book 
Natco Homes,” well illustrated with 
pictures and floor plans of attractive 
Natco dwellings will be sent free on 
request. Write for a copy. 


NATIONAL: FIRE: PR@FING-COM PANY 
1209 Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


NATCO 


HOLLOW TILE | 
CONARD 3° ROSES 


are so much better than most other roses 
| that we guarantee them to bloom or re- 
, fund your money. We also put a durable 
y white star label with our name and 
*,” the name of the rose on the plant 
as the sign of that quality which enables 
us to make this remarkable guarantee. 


Send for 52 page illustrated catalog FREE 


CONARD & JONES CO., Robt. Pyle, Pres. 
Rose Speciahets Box 64 West Grove, Pa. 


'CITE-Ty-Tattat-te im coll odlefolaa) 


If you are planning a garden, write to-day 
for the Storrs & Harrison Guide for 1924 


Te help you plan, ‘That’s the first office of this 
finely illustrated catalog. It makes the attainment 
of a beautiful and fruitful garden easy. Flower and 
Vegetable seeds listed are from time-proved strains 
with many new varieties, Contains valuable infor- 
ye on planting ; covers every need of the grower. 
Hood 70 years, S, & H, seeds, trees, plants and shrubs 
ro been the choice of professional gardeners, or- 
cane and nurserymen, Our 1200 fertile acres 
rn infinite selection. Don’t handicap your garden, 
tite to-day for this descriptive and helpful catalog, 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Nurserymen and Seedsmen for 70 Years 
Box 509 Painesville Qhin 


Big Profits in Home Cooking! 


—_ Bradley, famous expert, shows just how to make 
Hoe feoking, cake-making, cu dy-making give big profits. 
afeton, ater, run profitable TEA ROOMS, Motor Inns, 
ass ete. Write for free booklet. “Cooking for 


Profit.” ‘American School of Economies, 872 E. 58th St., Chicago 


OSES of NEW CASTLE 


is the title of a beautiful book on the culture of 
roses and other plants; gives expert experience 
of a lifetime. It’s free. Exquisitely illustrated 
In natural colors; offers and tells how to grow 
these famous plants. Write for copy to-day. 


HELLER BROS. CO. , Box 215, New Castle, Ind. 











| cation in this country has been long and ditti- 
| cult and the battle is not yet won. We have 
| come to believe that the wealth of the nation, 
wherever it is, must be taxed for the education 
of the children, wherever they are. Nothing 
short of this is equitable and in thorough 
accord with the principles of democracy we 
profess. 

The plan for federal aid in the Education 
Bill does not propose that the National Gov- 
ernment shall pay one-half the cost of educa- 
tion in these five different fields. It does pro- 
pose that Congress shall appropriate certain 
sums of money, provided the states will ap- 
propriate equal amounts to be used in remedy- 
ing the defects we have specified. The end 
sought by the bill is the stimulation of the 
states to undertake and to do this work effec- 
tively. The doing of this work will result in 
great national benefit. It is but fair that the 
nation should help toward the payment of 
expenditures necessary to securing it. If a 
lighthouse can be built in Boston Harbor at 
national expense on the ground of national 
benefit, every expenditure contemplated in the 
Education Bill can be defended on exactly the 
same basis. 

Ample data are available to show that federal 
appropriations of this character have proved 
to be the stimulation their proponents claimed 
for them. In 1916, twenty-two states pro- 
vided $3,418,719 for vocational education. 
With federal sanction and aid forty-eight 
states had developed a program of vocational 
education in 1921, which they supported by 
appropriations of $14,377,502. For the same 
year the Federal Government appropriated 
only $3,097,932. 

It has been argued by some people that the 
nation can not afford to appropriate the large 
sum of $100,000,000 or any substantial portion 
thereof for the promotion of education. The 
figures as to the expenditures of the American 
people for luxuries and non-essentials issued 
by the Treasury Department, June 11, 1920, 
prove beyond a doubt that we have the ability 
to pay for the things we want. A nation that 
can pay one billion dollars in one year for 
candy, two billions for tobacco, five billions 
more for luxurious food, and three billions 
for joy riding, races, pleasure resorts, et cetera, 
is not only able to pay for education, but can 
ill afford not to do so. These figures are so 
huge that it is difficult to comprehend them. 
Perhaps it would be clearer to most of us to 
state that the people of the United States 
spent, in 1920, 173 times as much for luxuries 
and non-essentials as the maximum amount 
authorized to be appropriated under the pro- 
visions of the Education Bill. 

The time has come when the welfare of the 
nation demands an adequate recognition of its 
educational interests by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The program for the promotion and 
improvement of public education throughout 
the country is so fundamentally sound, so 
thoroughly inherent in the basic principles of 
our democracy, that it has appealed to a score 
of great national organizations of men and 
women who have adopted it as their own 
program in education and who are actively 
supporting it with a combined membership of 
many millions. We find earnestly supporting 
this proposition an overwhelming majority of 
those engaged in the work of public education 
—state superintendents, county superinten- 
dents, city superintendents, normal school 
presidents, and classroom teachers throughout 
the country. 


The Mother’s Part in Education 


The organization of the American home is 
such that the mother has a large part in the 
education of her children. For that reason, 
no doubt, women’s organizations have given 
to education a prominent place in their deliber- 
ations, and they are seriously and conscien- 
tiously devoting themselves to the study of it. 
Among the women’s organizations actively 
supporting this measure are: the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the National 
League of Womén Voters, the Daughters of 


ByAnnette Kellerman 


The amazing story of how Annette Kellermann trans- 
formed herself into the world’s most perfectly formed woman 
is told in an interesting, illustrated book, entitled ‘‘The 
Body Beautiful,’ which Annette Kellermann offers to send 
entirely free of charge to readers of this publication who 
would like to have it. 


From crippled girl to worlds 
most perfectly formed woman 


Many people will be surprised, on reading ‘‘The Body 
Beautiful,’’ to learn that Annette Kellermann was so de- 
formed as a child as to be practically a cripple, and so 
troubled with ill health as to be almost an invalid. No 
one ever dreamed that she would one day become famous 
all over the world for the perfect symmetry and beauty of 
her body, that she would be starred in such great photo- 
play features as ‘‘A Daughter of the Gods,”’ ‘‘Neptune’s 
Daughter,’’ ete. 

“It is only a matter of fifteen minutes a day,’’ says 
Annette Kellermann. ‘‘Any woman who will devote just 
this little time to her health and beauty can employ my 





methods for obtaining a perfect figure, neither too stout 
nor too thin, for moulding each part of her body to grace- 
ful, youthful lines, for acquiring a clear, healthy complex- 
ion, and for overcoming the many ailments due to physical 
inefficiency. 

_ ‘I am anxious to give every woman the benefit of my 
simple, 15-minute-a-day system and I invite anyone inter- 
ested to write me, or mail the coupon below for a copy of 
The Body Beautiful,’ which will be mailed gladly without 
cost, or obligation.’’ 

Annette Kellermann, Inc., Dept. 102, 29 West 34th 

Street, New York, N. Y. 
SS SS SS SSS SSS SSS SS ee eee eee 
ANNETTE KELLERMANN, INC., 
Dept. 102, 29 West 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Miss Kellermann: Please send me, entirely free of 
cost, your new book, ‘‘The Body Beautiful.’ I am par- 
ticularly interested in: 

OD Body Building 
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FOR BABY’S CRIB 


Made for a_ specific purpose and 
recognized for 25 years as a, satis- 
factory, dependable, waterproof, 
protecting sheeting. Hygienic, easily 
cleaned, always fresh and- sweet. 

Get the Genuine Stork. Look for 
Stork Trade Mark on Selbvage. If 
your dealer cannot supply. write 

THE STORK CO., Dept. 2). Boston,Mass. 


CLASS PIN 
a FREE RATALDG GIVE MAME oF sctoot on 


= CLUBAND NUMBERIN CLASS .2 
a Either pin illustrated made with any 3let- _f 
ters and 2 figures, 1 or 2 colors enamel 
Silver plate, 25¢ ea., $2.50 doz, Sterling 
silver,40¢ ea., $4.00 doz. Write for catalog 
NV’ s409 of Sterling and solid gold pins and rings. 


Bastian Bros. Ca. 547 Bastian Bldg. , Rochester, W.Y. 2529 
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say Scof lissue 


SAVES CONVERSATION 


The woman of delicate perceptions is quick to recognize in Scot Tissue a 
paper particularly adapted to feminine requirements. It is soft and 
soothing. It is instantly absorbent. It is white, pure and sanitary. 
Wrapped dust-proof—easy to ask for. Sample free upon request. 


Scott Paper Company. Chester, Pa. 
New York Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 


Starred or not, 
everything advertised in 
Good Housekeeping 


is Suaranteed 


When you read an advertisement in Good Housekeep- 
ing vou can be sure that: the thing advertised is covered 
by a money back guarantee; the product has been made 
by a manufacturer whose integrity we can vouch for, 
whose promises will be fulfilled, whose product has been 
inspected and must in every way perform the services for 
which it is advertised, whose copy has been censored. 
There are no exceptions to this, no quibbling qualifica- 
tions. (See guarantee on page 4.) 


If the advertisement carries the star marking, it merely 
indicates that the product advertised has been given an 
operating or a laboratory test in Good Housekeeping 
Tnstitute or Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, Sani- 
tation and Health. 


If it’s advertised in Good Housekeeping, 
it’s guaranteed. 
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the American Revolution, the National Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associ, 


tions, the National Council of Jewish Wo 
the National Woman’s Christian Temperang 
SF ‘ , : : 
Union, the Woman’s Relief Corps, Order of , 
Eastern Star, the National Federation of Bus 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs th 
7.42 , ’ 5 7° y We 
National: Women’s Trade Union League, th 
, . r ? 
National Board of the Young Women’s Chis 
tian Associations, the American Association 
University Women, and the National Coy 
of Women. ; 

From the very beginning the Propositio 
has had the unqualified support of the Amer. 
can Federation of Labor. Great. religio, 
forces such as the International Sunday Sch 
Council of Religious Education have given th 
Education Bill their endorsement, and jj 
also supported by a number of fraternal orga 
izations friendly to the promotion of pubjj 
education, among which may be named tly 
Supreme Council of Scottish Rite Masonp 
for the Southern Jurisdiction of the Unite 
States. Finally, the National Committee for, 
Department of Education made up of ; 
number of leading public-spirited citizens 
representing various professional and busines 
interests, is giving effective support to th 
cause, 

_ During the past year there has been a unify 
ing and solidifying of all of this support, and 
those familiar with the history of great pies 
of legislation in this country predict a succes. 
ful outcome of this great movement, Th 
friends of America’s most priceless institution 
—the public school—are resolved it shall w 
longer receive scant attention from the Ny. 
tional Government, and they are prepared 
| to wage a veritable crusade in its behalf. I 
the final analysis, the whole proposition seems 
to resolve itself into a question of money, for 
surely it can not be said that we, as a nation 
would longer deny t o our boys and girls through 
|a Department of Education the benefits 0 
research which we have so cheerfully giva 
to livestock and farm products through i 
Department of Agr iculture. 

The childhood of America is our most valt- 
able national asset; and yet with one million 
children in child lab or today in factory, field, 
and workshop, and millions more deprivel 
of adequate facilities for securing an education 
we have still to prove that we treasure it mor 
than our gold and our silver. In the words 
Horace Mann, our first great education 
statesman, “It is relate d of a certain king, that 
when embarked on a vo yage, attended by som: 
of his courtiers and car rying with him some 
his treasures, a storm arose, which made ii 
necessary to lighten the ship, whereupon he 
commanded his court iers to be thrown over 
board, but saved his money. How is it with 
parents who are emb arked with fortune and 
family on this voyage of life; when they need 
a better schoolhouse to save their children 
from ill health or a better teacher to rescue 
them from immorality and ignorance, or eve! 
a slate or a shilling’s worth of paper to save 
them from idleness, have we any paren: 
amongst us or have we not, who, under swt 
circumstances, will fling the child overLoo 
and save the shilling?” 


Furnishings and 


Decorations 
(Continued from page 45) 


throughout the house is painted to match the 
walls, and the floors finished in what is know! 
as “cathedral oak” (a dark brown which 
resembles walnut in tone), waxed and polished 

Again, we turn to the eighteenth centuly 
and find the high secretary, the tip-top table, 
and Windsor chairs. With these pieces a 
combined the comfortable, overstuffed fum: 
ture of our day. Since the living-room has ® 
mantelpiece, a different center of interest had 





{to be found. The room was given characte! 
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by placing the davenport at right angles to the 
wall and making a comfortable grouping of the 
davenport, table, and chair, with lights ap- 
propriately placed. To balance the sofa, the 
high secretary was placed against the opposite 
wall, where there 1s light from the window. 
A third group is the easy chair and table in the 
foreground on the right of the picture. The two 
upholstered chairs have different coveriiigs— 
one matches the sofa, the other has a slip cover 
of the same material as the draperies, thus 
dividing the color in a pleasing way. 
In the dining-room, the scale of the furni- 
ture was. carefully considered. The room is 
not large, and heavy furniture would have 
made it seem smaller, whereas the ladder-back 
chairs, the delicately designed extension gate- 
leg table, and the small scale of the sideboard 
and the console tables give spaciousness to the 
room, and yet provide all the necessary accom- 
modation for linen, china, glass, and silver. 
In the book room, we find, not a massive 
desk—the room is too small—nor a great, 
round table in the center, which is a trouble 
to walk around, but an oblong table. This is 
also light in scale, but quite suitable for a desk. 
The Windsor chair is suitable to use either as 
a desk chair or a reading chair. Two wicker 


chairs are painted green. 

In the bedroom, a budget of approximately 
four hundred dollars permitted the use of but 
simple furniture. The four-post maple-finished 
beds are charming in design and attractive 
in color, particularly when combined with the 
ivory walls, the blue and cream toile de Jouy 
draperies, and the blue rug. A bureau of 
simple design in the same wood, with glass 
lamps attractively shaded, gives the neces- 
sary drawer space, while the blue-draped dress- 
ing-table gives a feminine touch to the room. 

Simplicity is the keynote of the child’s room. 
The furniture is on a small scale, the table a 
low butterfly model, and the small over- 
stuffed chair comfortable and pretty. 


Lighting and Accessories 


No matter how charming the furniture, the 
draperies, the rugs, the walls, a room will 
still seem cold or stilted if it is not properly 
lighted or if the small accessories which give 
charm in a real home are not well chosen. 
What is more glaring and unbecoming than a 
harsh overhead light? What more inviting 
than an easy chair and a lamp on a table? A 
desk, where the inkstand, the pens, the blotter 
and the light all seem to invite one to sit down 
and use them? In these rooms lamps are 
placed to write by, to read by, and to work by, 
as well as for general illumination. 

In the dining-room, the apartment provided 
a center light, which was softly shaded and 
adjusted to the right height above the table. 
In the sun room, when the curtains are drawn, 
a lamp on the table may be the only light or 
may be added to by a shaded ceiling light. In 
the main bedroom, the bedside light between 
the beds, and the lamps on the bureau and 
dressing-table, are not only more inviting than 
the harsh overhead light, but give light where 
itis needed. This arrangement may be used 
in addition to the main illumination, as an 
adjunct to side lights, or alone. 

Below is a summary of the cost of each room. 
It will be seen that there are two totals given. 
As explained, a number of the pieces were 
bought unfinished and finished to our order. 
If the purchaser can finish these, a considerable 
part of the cost is reduced. The second total 
shows the cost of the furnishings as they ap- 
pear in the apartment. 





Summary 

H Unfinished Finished 
re SC ee $ 36.08 $ 38.48 
viving Room ....... 810.84 810.84 
Dining Rocm ....... 431.77 496.77 
Book Room ........ 134.30 146.80 
Main Bedroom ...... 384.74 424.24 
Second Bedroom .... 224.22 256.72 

Kitchen (Linoleum 
and Curtains only). 19.50 19.50 
ee $2,042.35 $2,193.35 





GAY SPREADS FOR SPRING 


OVELITES beautify the rooms—they lighten the laun- 
dry burden, Charming in lovely rose, blue, gold, 

ecru or white with basket blocks, tufted patches and 
other quaint patterns, They are light and easily washed 
and come in all styles and sizes, $3.50 to $15.00. 


Write, naming your favorite store, for Look 
“Bedroom Interiors” and samples of fabrics. 
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Articles of unusual distinction, designed especially for women who appreciate 
beauty, good value and moderate price. 


son’s newest 
flexible Bracelet 
of fine Sterling Sil- 
ver,set with24 genuine 
rhinestones. Guaranteed 
not to tarnish. Fitted with 


276B—Exquisite Bar Pin of untarnishable Sterling Silver, set with 
15 genuine, sparkling rhinestones. Shown actual size. Resembles 
costly Fifth Avenue model. Price, only $1.00. 


Both Together—Only $2.75. 
A distinct saving to you—an unusual opportunity. A splendid com- patented safety catch. Only $1.95 
bination when worn together, FREE--De Luxe Gift Book showing 
thousands of exquisite selections suit. 


BAIRD NORTH co., 505 Broad Street, Providence, R. 1. able for every occasion--all wonderful values. 


Zoe «R 


Luxurious, Up-to-Date Rugs, 


At Half the Price 


Write today for beautiful book 
in colors on ‘‘Rugs and Home 
Arrangement.’ Describes the 
OLSON patented process by 
whichwe7eclaimthematerialsin 


Your OLD Rueés 
Carpets and Clothing 


First, we clean, picker, card 

and bleach your material, 

_ then dye and weave it into 

aos fashionable one and two-toned 

new rugs, any color, any size--seam- 

less, firmly woven, rich-toned rugs that rival the pigh- 

. Wiltons and Axminsters, and will stand 

ardest wear. In use in over one million homes. 


FREE TRIAL--If not satisfied we pay you for your 
material. Every order com in ONE WEEK. 


s Full of si 
FREE Book in Colors F235 fon’. 
Write today! We pay express, freight 
or parcel post charges from al) states. You can still 
order at the lowest prices in years. 
(Largest rug factory in world dealing direct with home) 
Olson Rug Co., Dept. 6-41 ,36 Laflin St., Chicago 
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that over one-half of our American school 
children will, under temptation, have an un- 


@ 
ethical outlook on life. 

ues 10ns They show, more than this, that under 
, temptation over half of them will act dis- 
honorably or dishonestly. To put it plainly, 
science shows that over half of them will cheat 

and lie and steal. 
1. Could you use + sna tests and their results are not pleasant 
things to consider. They were hard tests. 
some extra Money? It may have been cruel to give them. I would 
not thank any man or woman, scientist or 
otherwise, for giving them to my sons. But 


2. Have you some the fact remains that the tests were made. 
The laboratory of science took the children in 


; ? 
Spare Time: and tested them morally. And the bigger fact 
remains that American school children were 
not able to stand the strain. 


The True-False Test 










3. Will you devote 





your Spare Time to One of these tests was known as the ‘‘True- 


Our Work for Cash? 






False” test. It has been applied to thousands 
of children in the United States. This test 
consists of presenting to the examinee a series 
Your spare time has a of — ay — — ee 

: are the words, in big capital letters, JE 
money value. Use itto add | | farce» The child is asked to underline the 
to your income. word which he believes describes the truth or 
falsity of the statement. Here’s a sample line 
If, last year, you were com-~ | from the test sheet: 
pelled to put aside some “Tt is my duty to help those who are. the 
cherished plans_ through victims of injustice. TRUE FALSE.” 

| Here are several of the answers made by a 

lack of niger <2 ese the | great majority of the boys and girls: 
New Year with con ence | “It is NOT wrong to steal from one who has 
that during the coming | secured his wealth dishonestly.” 
months you will be able to 


“Tt is more honorable to have charge of an 
. oftice than to work at a trade.” 

carry them out. We will “Stupidity is more sinful than deceit.” 
help you. “Unnecessarily failing to meet an appoint- 
ment on time is NOT immoral and unchris- 
Representing GOOD tian.” 
HOUSEKEEPING and the a is true that our duty is greater to secure 
other magazines we pub- justice for the people of our own race and 


° ° religion than for others.” 
lish, in your neighborhood, « “Cheating a railroad is NOT so much a sin 


will add many extra dollars as cheating a person.” 
to your income, bring you | “It is not the pupil’s duty to call attention 
new friends, and _ broaden |to the fact that a teacher has given him too 


: ° | high marks.” 
your business experience— |) “It is true that IF A STOREKEEPER 
all without interfering || Gives YoU TOO MUCH MONEY IT IS 
with your regular duties. || ALL RIGHT TO KEEP IT BECAUSE HE 
| WOULD PROBABLY DO THE SAME IF 
Mrs. Fannie H. YOU PAID HIM TOO MUCH.” 

Thousands of American children assented 
to these statements when they had an equal 
opportunity to dissent from them; it was only 
a question of making a mark with a lead pen- 
cil. Nothing they had received in school or 
at home in the way of religious instruction 
caused them to mark their paper otherwise. 

Their answers to these questions disclosed 
| their outlook on life. They afforded proof 
| that under American life,’ way down deep into 

its very childhood, there is unmorality in 
| thought and downright approval of dishonesty. 

Belief in dishonesty is one thing; acting 
dishonesty is another. These children, situ- 
ated in different parts of the United States, 
coming from different stations in society, 
| different kinds of homes and different environ- 
ments, have been tested, ccidly, as scientists 

Please let me have details of your spare time, test everything that comes to their hand, for 
money-making plan without obligation to me. their honesty—and they have failed. 

I repeat that I am not approving honesty 
tests for children. I do not say that it was 
right for science to give children an opportu- 
nity to cheat—to make cheating easy, indeed, 
as a test of character. I am only saying what 
has been done and showing that in American 
children there was not the moral stamina to 
stand the strain. 

The American child has been given scientifi- 
cally a chance to cheat and to steal. And he 
has cheated and he has stolen. 

But—bless their little hearts—they did 
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Shall We Teach Religion in School? 


| rt { (Continued from page 21) 
mpo an These tests, which I shall describe, show 


better than we had any right to expect them 
to. Only three out of every ten of them receive 
any sort of organized religious instruction, but 
’way down in them somewhere was a little 
something that their school teacher hadn't 
put there, but which kept them from being 
seven out of ten bad. If you can think of any- 
thing more pathetic about childhood than 
trying to be good, under almost irresistible 
temptation, when you don’t know how—when 
you haven’t been taught how by the folks 
you love and trust—I can’t imagine what it 
is; I don’t want to know about it. 

The True-False experiment was a test of the 
opinions of children in regard to honesty and 
ethics. The Purchasing Test was a test of 
how children would act under temptation to 
dishonesty. 

In this test storekeepers and clerks were 
taken into the confidence of the experimenters, 

The children were sent to purchase an article 
that was supposed to cost twenty-five cents, 
They were each given a quarter for the pur- 
chase. At the store the clerk would say, “We 
are selling this article for fifteen cents today,” 
and would return a dime to the child. This 
test was sometimes varied by having the clerk 
give the child a dime extra, in change, appar- 
ently making an error. 

The test was to see how many children— 
and which ones—would bring back the dime 
to the teacher. 

Sixty-four percent of the children did not 
return the dime, either to the teacher or to the store. 

The scientists who made this test insist that 
their selection of children was made so care- 
fully that they feel safe in assuming that 
sixty-four percent of all America’s children 
would have done as these children did. 

There was still another test of honesty, 
made in various parts of the country. Teachers 
took parties of children on to crowded street 
cars and watched closely to see how many of 
them would, if given the chance, avoid drop- 
ping their fareinto the box. The opportunity 
to escape paying fare was given to every child. 

In still another test the children were taken 
into cafeterias where they could select their 
own food and where they were expected to 
make a report of how much food they had 
bought. Not half of them reported honestly. 


Appropriating Money 

The tests were ingeniously disguised. In 
one city a test was given in a restaurant where 
the children thought they were giving a ban- 
quet for the restaurant keeper who, some weeks 
before, had made a gift to their school organiza- 
tion. Every child brought a certain amount of 
money to pay for his share of the banquet. 
At the‘conclusion of the banquet it was an- 
nounced, privately, to each child that the 
cost was less than had been expected. The 
children were supposed to return the excess 
to their school organization. This test m- 
volved not only honesty, but gratitude to the 
restaurant keeper and loyalty to the school 
organization. Only a small percentage of the 
children returned the money. 

Here is a hard test that was made to see 
how children would cheat in examinations. 
The children are given double sheets of paper, 
the under sheet being secretly coated with 
wax that shows any change or correction. A 
set of questions and answers is written on the 
blackboard and a map hung over the answers. 
The teacher, in this test, leaves the room 
while the children are writing down thei 
answers to the questions. After a certain 
length of time the map, apparently by accident, 
falls from the blackboard and discloses the 
list of answers. The children, with no teacher 
in the room, have the opportunity to correct 
any errors they have made in their answers, 
they are given plenty of time to yield to this 
temptation. In some of these tests 100 percent 
of the children yielded. 

Other tests as to whether the children would 
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overpraise themselves; claim to be able to do 
things—such as skating or swimming—which 
they could not do; be willing to have credit 
given to them when they knew they did not 
deserve credit—these further strained the 
robity and honesty of these selected groups 
of American children. ; Cea 
These tests were character-sifters, scientifi- 
esigned. 
a So ni given in every test, and strength 
of character and the ability to resist tempta- 
tion were expressed in terms of percentages, as 
engineers express the strength of steel. 


Boy Scouts Stand Highest 

The highest score was 82.3 percent. It was 
made by a group of Boy Scouts which had been 
organized two years. These high-idealed little 
fellows came within 17.7 percent of being 100 
percent trustworthy and honest. Some new 
fellows came into the troop during the later 
months that the tests were under way. Of 
course, none of the boys in the troop knew the 
purpose of the various experiments; often, of 
course, they were not aware that they were 
being tested. The old-timers in the troop 
ranked up too percent! One young fellow said, 
“I don’t know what these examinations are, 
but they must be trying to test our nerve.” 
He scored 100. 

The second highest score was 80.4 percent. 
It was made by a group of Boy Scouts which 
had been organized six months. 

The third highest score was 78.2, made by a 
group of boys in a highly efficient private 
school, who came from high-class homes. 

Far down in the list, number nine, came 
the group that interests you and me—that 
interests every father and mother in this land— 
a group of boys in a typical American public 
school. Most of us have our children in the 
public schools. We can not all have our sons 
in the Boy Scouts, or in private schools. These 
privileges are luxuries to some of us. The score 
of this public school group was only 56.8. 

Are our public schools in America being so 
conducted that honesty and the development 
of character in our children are luxuries out- 
side of the range of public schools? Is a belief 
in God, such as the Boy Scouts have, and the 
Girl Scouts, and such as is taught in most 
private schools in America, too rare a privilege 
for American public school children? 

I am giving the list of these scores. They 
are taken from a book by Dr. Walter S. 
Athearn, entitled “Measurements and Stand- 
ards in Religious Education,” which is being 
published this month by the George H. Doran 
Company, of New York: 


Average 

Rank Group in Test 
First Boy Scouts (two years)...... 82.3 
Second Boy Scouts (six months)..... 80.4 
Third Private Schoole. 002. <00.2<< 78.2 
Fourth Private School. .:....) 34 5.5 75.0 
Fifth Camp Fire Girls(four months) 62.2 
Sixth Boy Scouts (just organized).. 60.5 
Seventh Private School............. 59.5 
Eighth Boy Scouts (just organized). . 58.1 
Ninth Public School.............. 56.8 


This makes a disturbing picture of the world 
of children, 

But I am not writing this article for the pur- 
pose of showing that American children are 
wicked and sinful. Neither did the scientists 
who gave the tests and measured out the scores 
ot childhood’s ethics have the purpose of 
proving the wickedness of American children. 

€se tests were made in an attempt to dis- 
Cover, scientifically, whether or not goodness, 
honesty, trustworthiness, and a decent out- 
look on life and a love of God and man could 
be taught in school; whether they could be 
taught, definitely and decisively, like other 
subjects. And whether they could be learned 
like lessons, 

And this is what has been discovered: 

These subjects can be taught in school, and 


Shall We Teach Religion In School? 


(Continued from page 172) 


they can be so thoroughly learned that they pro- 
duce definite results in children. 

After the tests which I have described had 
been made and the scores carefully registered, 
the various groups of children .were given 
special instructions. 

One set was given ethical instruction by 
highly trained teachers who knew the psychol- 
ogy of youth and were skilled in pedagogy. 
There was no religion in this ethical instruc- 
tion; it only showed children what they ought 
to do. 

Other sets were given religious instruction, 
with prayer, Bible reading, singing, and 
devotion. 

The children who had been given ethical 
instruction improved over 60 percent. New 
tests—some harder than those I have described 
—were given to them. They had improved 
marvelously; their characters had strength- 
ened like muscles hardened with exercise. 

But there was a triumph in the test of the 
boys and girls who received religious instruc- 
tion, under trained teachers. They improved 
85 percent in the honesty tests. Their souls 
as well as their brains had been put to work 
in their solving of life’s problems. Their char- 
acters had become like rock. 

In one city there was a group of children in 
which not one had brought back the dime 
under the purchase tests. After they had been 
given scientific religious instruction, a some- 
what similar test was imposed on them. Every 
boy but one brought back the dime; and this 
one brought it back the next day, after he had 
slept over the problem of whether he should 
pocket it or return it. 

Dr. Walter S. Athearn has been the leader 
in this testing of American children. He is 
one of the leading educators of the United 
States. 
Religious Surveys, serving as a skilled scientist 
in the subject of pedagogy, he has just com- 
pleted a three-year task of analyzing religious 
education in the state of Indiana. Indiana was 
selected, by common consent of the committee, 
as being a typical American state, a fair cross- 
section of American life. 

The directorate of the Institute includes 
Dr. Ernest D. Burton, President of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Dr. W. H. B. Faunce, Presi- 
dent of Brown University; Dr. Kenyon L. 
Butterfield, President of Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College, and others. 

The idea of Dean Athearn’s survey was to 
attempt to measure religious education in the 
United States and to measure the results, if 
possible, of religious education. 

Dr. Athearn talked to me on a sandy beach 
at Bermuda, where he was resting after com- 
pleting the final editing of three huge volumes, 
which will show the results of the Institute’s 
work. “We have made the discovery,” he said, 
“that unless children are taught religion, they 
will not be religious. We have also made the 
discovery that children can be scientifically 
taught religion in such a way that the course 
of their entire lives is changed. 

“Under scientific pedagogy children can be 
taught goodness so that they will really be 
good. Spiritual inspiration can be put into 
their minds so that it will remain there and 
will become the motive of their lives. Our 
tests prove this beyond any scientific doubt.” 


How About Sunday-school? 
“ HY don’t you send your two sons to 
Sunday-school if you want them to have 
religious instruction?” 
This is a fair question that has been put to 
me repeatedly since my other article was pub- 
lished. It requires a fair answer, and the 


Indiana survey gives this answer. 

In the Indiana survey children were not 
subjected to the personal tests I have described. 
The purpose of the investigation in Indiana 
was to analyze religious schools and religious 
education. The American Sunday-school, as 
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E¢xquisite MORSELS 
of Vanilla Chocolate, 
wrapped in pure tin 
foil. Delicious as 
sun-ripened fruit. A 
delightful food-con- 
fection for the entire 
family. Tempting to 
the last piece. 










If your dealer cannot supply you, send ye 
$1.00 for a pound box. ‘ 
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Wm. Campbell 
The Original 
Fireless Cooker 
Man 


Made in 
one, two 
and three 
Oven Sizes 


ss 
proile. 


An Electric 


Fireless Cooker Economical in 


Hite is an easy, cheap method to prepare the family meals. 


What It Will Do 


Roasts all kinds of 
meats, fowls and fish; @ 
5-pound roast uses elec- 
tricity about 20 to 2 
minutes. 

Cooks all vegetables— 
Eight medium sized po- 
tatoes require elertricity 
about 8 to 12 minutes. 

Does all bakirg—A 
pan of biscuits, a cake, 
beans, use electricity 12 
to 15 minutes. 

A bciled ham _ uses 
electricity 30 to 35 min- 
utes. Cooks a_ boiled 
dinner complete — using 
electricity about 40 min- 
utes. 

Boils — Fries — Toasts 
Stews— Makes Coffee, 
Boils Tea Kettle. 


Broills Steaks and 
Chops to Perfection 


caster 


— Fuel 
Use 


With the same electric current that 


lights your home you can do all your cooking at one-fourth to one-half the cost of the full cooking 


time. 
broiling, frying, boiling and toasting facility. 


It is a new, simple, practical invention that gives you every cooking, baking, 
Cooks with electricity, but has the advantage of fireless 


roasting, 


cooker construction and its cost is less than a good oil stove, 


Better Meals—Less Cost 
Use Electricity, 14 to 144 Cooking Time 


You prepare the entire family meals with less effort 
and fess cost. High priced cuts of meat can be disearded 
for lower priced cuts and inexpensive food made equally 
appecizing, more nutritious and healthful. No_ ‘‘pot- 
watching.’’ No worrying about burning. Broils Steaks 
and Chops to perfection. ~~ 


~ eS Not a penny additional ex- 
No Special Wiring pense fol wiring and fixtur.s. 
Attaches to any electric socket, the same as electric iron 
or toaster. You prepare the food for cooking, the same as 
you have always prepared it. Put it in the cooker, turn 
on the switch, and leave it. No clocks to set. No dials 
to regulate. No thermometers to watch. No radiators or 
dises to heat. You use electricity only to bring the food 
to the cooking point. It, then, automatically shuts itself 
off. The heat you pay for is used for only one-fourth to 
one-third of the cooking time. Guaranteed Wear-Ever 
aluminum utensils furnished with it. It is aluminum 
lined throughout—won’t rust or corrode. 


WM. CAMPBELL CO., Dept. 896, Alliance, Ohio 


Get My Special Offer 
30 Days’ Trial—Direct Factory Price 


Right now I am making a great introductory special 
direct factory offer and easy terms to 5,000 housewives. 
Try the AUTOMATIC RAPID ELECTRIC at my risk for 
thirty days in your own kitchen. Use it to prepare every 
meal—if you and your family ecan- a 
not honestly say that you are satis- 
fied, that you have ever had more 
delicious, better-cooked meals, send 
it right back and your money will 
be instantly refunded. 


F REE —Home Science Book 


Guide to easier, cheaper, better 
cooking. Gives complete directions 
and recipes—all details of con- 
struction—special factory price-—— 
easy terms, fullinformationof great 
money saving, introductory offer. 
Write now. 


FREE MENU INDEX 


A new device shows in- 
stantly what to serve with 
various meats to give 
proper balanced rations 
as determined by Home 
Economic experts. Sent 


FREE. 


Canadian Address: 
Georgetown, Ontario 








Heat and Light from the Same Socket 


i omega ta tite 
SOCKET into any 


just screw the 
-ctric licht fixture and you have 


two lights and a special outlet for any electric al ap- 
pliance from the one connection. G 
Approved by Fire Underwriters 


y 


LIAOPEDOPOEDODLODDYL SEEDED LALLLE 


BEAVER Triple Duty 


ANNAN 


aranteed. 


Retail price, 75c. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write us 


BEAVER MACHINE & TOOLCO.,Inc., Newark,.N.J. 


BEAVER Triple Duty SOCKET 


The convenience of having always at 
hand a generous supply of inexpensive sta- 
tionery is universally recognized. Gifts of 
this nature are always appreciated. 


200 Sheets-- Paargse"5]QO 
LOO Envelopes \ano avoress} | ~s 


Fine White Bond Sheets, size 6 x 7, with 
envelopes tomatch. Three line name and 
address printed in rich blue ink, deliv- 
ered postage prepaid (add 10% for orders 
west of Colorado, or outside the United 
States). Send cash, check or money order. 
To avoid error print copy plainly. 


THE TELEGRAPH PRINTING COMPANY 
DESK C HARRISBURG, PENNA. 
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BOOK of TESTED 
RECIPES on APPLI-~ 


Insures properly 
cooked food « 


Taylor 
Oven Thermometer 


/fyour Dealer cannot supply You,wr ite 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 


ROCHESTER NY. 
Canadian Plant. Tycos Bidg. Toronto 


There's a Fycos of Kaylor Thermometer for Every Purpose 


| Surety Company, of New York. 


Shall We Teach Religion 
In School P 


it is typified in Indiana, was put under the 
scientific X-ray. More than 20,000 Sunday. 
school children and over 2000 Sunday-schoo| 
teachers were personally interviewed by a stag 
of thirty trained surveyors. ; 
Dean Athearn told me this: “Indiana is ng 
any worse than any other state in the Union 
It may be a little better, for all I know. By 
1,734,137 persons in Indiana, or 62.2 percent 
of the population, are not identified with am 
church, either Jewish, Protestant, or Catholic 
and 551,590 children and youth are not identi. 
fied with the educational program of am 
church. Half of the Protestant children of 
Indiana attend Sunday school; half of thos 
who do go are absent half the time. Half o/ 
every Sunday-school session is given over ty 
opening and closing exercises, instead of le. 
sons. The result is that the Indiana children 
who do go to Sunday school receive a total of 
TWELVE HOURS OF RELIGIOUS Iv. 
STRUCTION ANNUALLY.” 


The Average Sunday-School Teacher 

Dr. Athearn describes the average Sunday- 
school teacher of Indiana; he believes she js 
the average Protestant Sunday-school teacher 
of America. She has been worked out } 
averages, by making a composite of Sunday- 
school teachers. ; 

“She is a married woman, thirty-seven years 
of age. She has two children of her own. She 
has had eleven years of schooling, but she has 
never had a course in pedagogy or teacher- 
training, nor a course in the Bible or in any 
part of the subject matter which she is expected 
to teach the children. She entered the teach- 
ing service from the finest of motives, but she 
is not a trained teacher.” 

That’s my answer. I do not believe my sons 
would receive religious instruction of effective 
sort and quantity in the Sunday school. 

The scientific teacher’s idea of teaching a 
|} subject is to repeat that theme, in various 

forms, constantly, so that the walls of the brain 
of the child will be marked in many places 
with the impact of that idea. 
| They’ll draw you a picture of the brain, an 
image of a hollow dome; within it, the idea that 
has been well taught bounces around from wall 
to wall; it may come into the dome at one place 
and find itself at home throughout the lining 
of the entire brain dome. It hits nerves—and 
the nerves respond and cause the body to act, 

They'll draw you the picture of the brain 
of a boy who has been taught patriotism. A 
national song comes through his ears to his 
brain; a vision of his country’s flag passes 
through his eyes to the chambers of his mind; 
a story of a hero enters his thoughts. These 
| ideas reverberate through his brain and touch 
| his nerves, and his nerves move his muscles 
| so he stands up and raises his right hand to his 
| cap and salutes the flag, while a fine thrill—his 
| singing nerves—moves through his whole body. 
That’s the kind of religious instruction that 

can be given to American children. It must 
be given carefully and scientifically, and the 
| process takes time. But it can be given 
| that fine ideas of honor and love for God and 
man can be made to ring through the minds 
and hearts of American youth. 

| We need it in the training of America; we 
need it in our ever-developing public school 
| system 

| Don’t you think we need it? 

Our desperate criminals today range under 
the age of twenty-two years. 

Fifteen thousand persons will die this yeat 
| by murder and homicide in our country. It 
| would take three hours for a procession of those 
who will perish by murder or homicide before 
December 31, 1924, to pass a given poilt. 

I have secured the following figures from 
| William B. Joyce, Chairman of the National 
They show 
the estimated thefts that will occur in the 
United States this year: 
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" Crime: Amount Stolen 
Nature of Cr oo 


Stock Frauds ...-.-++sseereeereeeee ,000, 
i ie. ccssesknaaeveas cassia 400,000,000 
Credit Larceny and Petty Theft 250,000,000 
Embezzlement «..--+seeeeesreeeereees yy 
Forgery :-::-"": se eeeeesccceceeeeccess A J 
Seaport_Robberies, Piracies, Cus- 
toms Frauds......-+.ssseesseeeerers 100,000,000 
Railroad Freight DRE cede ccsusyes 25,000,000 
Home Building DSMiacs vacsatese 25,000,000 
: $2,000,000,000 
Add Miscellaneous Financial Crimes 1,000,000,000 
TOTAL vscncevessas $3,000,000,000 


Our public school system has been improv- 
ing and increasing every year. ; . 

‘And yet see what else has been increasing. 
I give in the table below the items of embezzle- 
ment and burglary because they are not merely 
financial crimes of tricky business or com- 
mercial cheating but crimes bordering on 
individual moral or physical violence: 


Embezzlement Burglary 

Year Losses Losses 

1910 $1,396,081 $ 886,045 
1913 2,030,201 1,298,588 
1918 3,060,348 2,964,790 
1919 4,633,604 5,660,305 
1920 5,623,819 0,189,853 
1921 8,270,000 11,500,000 


We must find a way to secure religious 
instruction for our children. 


The place for it is America’s public schools, | 


for all of America’s children. 


A. B.C. of Electricity for 
the Housekeeper 
(Continued from page 79) 


your service. If the service voltage is higher 
than the lamp rating, you will not be getting 
the light that you should, while on the other 
hand if the service voltage is lower, the lamp 
will have a shortened life; in other words, it 
will burn out quickly. 

How can you find out the essential things, 
pointed out above, which you should know 
about your electric service? Ask the lighting 
company or central station that furnishes your 
power; they will be glad to give you this 
information. Ask first, is my service direct 
current or alternating; second, what is the 
voltage; and third, if the service is A. C. what 
is the frequency? Make a note of these so that 
you will have the information handy when you 
want to purchase an appliance. 

How can you know that the appliance that 
you are purchasing conforms to the require- 
ments of your service? In this way—every 
reputable manufacturer attaches a name plate 
to each appliance or device he sends from the 
factory. This plate bears the manufacturer’s 
name, and sometimes the trade name of the 
device, and generally the style number and 
serial number; further, it has the other data 
you need. If it is a motor, it will be marked 
“A. C.” if designed for alternating current, 
“D. C.” if designed for direct current, and 
“D. C. or A. C.” if it may be used on either. 
If it is an alternating current motor, the fre- 
quency will be indicated generally, as ‘“6o 
cycles.” Further, the voltage for which it is 
designed will be shown, as for example “Volts 
110.” Heating appliances and incandescent 
lamps will always have the voltage rating, but 
of course there will be no indication of the 
type of current (A. C. or D. C.), for this is not 
necessary. On many appliances you will find 
also a wattage rating. This is an indication of 
the power consumption of the device and is of 
interest for determining the cost of current for 
operating it. We shall take up this part of the 
rating in a coming article. 

St ee ee a 


Would You Like to Feel Spanish? 


Send 10 cents in stamps to Elaine, Good 
Housekeeping. From Spain Elaine 
has sent ideas for a Spanish Party, 
with verses and decorations and de- 
Scriptions of bull fights and everything! 











You often hear of ‘‘born cooks.’’ Most 
‘‘born cooks,’’ however, select their 
material with great care. Many of the 
‘‘born cooks’’ have told us that until 
they tried Snowdrift they never knew a 
cooking fat could be so sweet and fresh. 


“Snowdrift 


FOR MAKING-CAKE, BISCUIT AND PASTRY 
AND FOR FRYING 











LEMCO 


The | 
New 
Short 
Name for 


Lemco spread thinly on but- 
tered toast is most delicious, and 
makes a welcome change. 


Lemco is a digestive as well 
as a Beef-food. It is unseasoned 


and free from fat. 


*LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT of BEEF 


The most highly concentrated form 
of Beef known 












Honest merchandising gives 
dollar for dollar. The regis- 
tered trade mark of the manu- 
facturer is that guarantee. Do 
not ask for a knife sharpener, 
ask for the ACE. 


ACE HARDWARE MFG. CORP. 


Philadelphia 
Chicago San Francisco 





Knife Sharpener 


In using advertisements see page 6 











Here’s a Boy 
YOU Know! 


A red-blooded, keen-eyed American youngster who 

Glenn McCann wants to be more than “just a boy’—the kind of a fellow 

of Oregon who wants to learn now and earn now, while he’s going to 

school—ambitious to forge ahead, anxious to make good and mighty glad of the 
chance to earn his own spending money. A regular fellow! 

Every member of our Junior Leaders’ Business League is just this type of 
boy—and there are hundreds of members! Boys between 10 and 15 years of age, 
living in every state of the Union, who are earning spending money regularly 
every month, winning mighty fine prizes and getting really valuable business 
training. Boys who write us: “I don’t see how any boy could stay out of the 
League. I wouldn’t give up my membership for anything!” 


And— 
“It certainly makes me feel great to be able to earn money of my own. I 


haven’t had to ask my folks for a cent since I joined the League.” 





Junior Leader 


And— 
“I surely am pleased with my membership in the League and all the prizes 


and cash it brings to me. I am now just twelve, and I know the experience will 
be of benefit to me as I make the grade of life.” 


And from a Mother— 
“I am only one of thousands of mothers who want their boys to be big in 


mind, spirit and body. You are most certainly helping in your business way. 
Please accept my sincere thanks.” 

What better evidence of the real value of the Junior Leaders’ Business 
League? It will help your boy—or some boy that you know—to make good, make 
money, make friends and “make the grade.” Show him this advertisement—or 
better still, write his full name and address on the coupon below and mail it to 
us today. We’ll send him full particulars about the League, and show him just 


what to do and how to join. 
‘*The Boy Who Succeeds Becomes The Man Of Success’’ 


Junior Leaders’ Business League, (F. G.) 
International Magazine Company, 

119 West 40th Street, New York City, N. Y. 
Yes—I do know a boy who, I believe, will want to join the Junior Leaders’ 


Gentlemen : t ) 
Here's his name and address. Please send him complete details, 


Business Leayue. 


Boy’s Name 


Street 























Planning a 
NEW HOME? 


You 
too can 


High School 
















Let these Books be your have the 
Guide. Beautiful Cali- social and 
fornia Styles, with Pic- business stand- 

Plans for all- ing that High 


tures an 
climate homes. 
“South-West Stucco 
Homes” Spanish, English, 
some 2 family—$1. 
“all-American Homes” 
60 Houses—7 to 10 Rooms—§1. 
SPECIAL OFFER: Send “The New Oolenials™ 
2.50 for any three Books 60 Houses—6 to 10 Rooms—$1, 
= West Coast Bungalows 
and Garage Folder. 50 Houses—6 & 7 Rooms—$1. 
rd ‘tcc § 
Money back if not satisfied Little Bungalows 


75 Houses—3-4-5 Rooms—$1, 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 112 Calif. Bldg. , 


P School Graduates en- 
joy. You can complete 
our simplified but thor- 
ough High School Course at 
home inside of two years. Meets 
all requirements for entrance to 
college and the leading professions. 
This and 36 other practical courses are 
described in our BIG FREE BOOK. Send 
for it today. © A. S. 1924 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Oept. H237, Drexel Ave. & 58th St., 


2 : 
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Fastens on inside of closet door. 
When the door is opened, your shoes 
are out in plain sight. Keeps shoes 
off the floor—safe from being stepped 
on. Does away with picking up shoes 
whensweeping. Takes up noextraroom. 
A Household Necessity 
nousands in use in homes, hotels, 
}clubs and apartment houses. Sold _by 
dealers or mailed postpaid: Black En- 
amel, Nickel or Bronze—set of 3, $4.50; 
pair, $3; one, $1.50. Hand-painted Flo- 
ral Designs on Black Enamel—set of 3, 
$6; pair, $4; one, $2. Widths, 20 or 24 
inches. West of Rockies and Canada 
10c per rack extra. 
NEATWAY CO., 
{17G West Larned St., Detroit, Mich, 


Your Back Lawn at Its Best. 


Hill Champion Clothes Dryer provides the most 
scientific means for drying clothes. Top folds up 
like umbrella and dryer is removed when not in 
use. In sight only when in actual use. Nothing 
left above the ground to show where your clothes 
are dried. 150 feet of line in the most compact 
form. Built of the best materials to last a lifetime. 
Our folder C explains our modern driers in detail. 


HILL CLOTHES DRYER CO. 


48 Central St. Worcester, Mass. 
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Peacock Feathers 
(Continued from page 16) 


a tilt as if it had been done with lances on 
caparisoned steeds. There was one Senator 
to whom the name of Roosevelt was a chal. 
lenge for battle. He denounced in no yp. 
certain terms the arbitrary methods of the chief 
executive. According to him, young Theodore 
was a menace to the liberties of the Sovereign 
states. The danger of centralized goverp. 
ment was the warning which his voice tolled. 

He was a handsome man, with a crest of 
gray hair and a gray mustache. He wore al. 
ways a frock coat and a flower in his button. 
hole. The elegance of his dress and of his 
manner was as old-fashioned as the rather 
florid eloquence of his speeches. And while | 
resented the epithets which he hurled at my 
hero who sat in the White House, I was none 
the less aware of the charm of his elderly and 
picturesque enemy. : 

It was on the day that my dream was bom 
that I went into the Senate Junch-room with 
my uncle. I remember that he had ordered 
a great planked steak, and that my mind was 
on it and on nothing else! I was at the moment 


| just plain, hungry boy—rather material, jt 


must be confessed—wanting nothing better 
at the moment than the hearty food and the 
steaming coffee that came with it. 

Yet in the twinkling of an eye I was trans. 
formed. Never again was I to be happy in the 
way I had been—satisfied to eat and drink 
and take the days as they came. Henceforth 
I was to be consumed by restless longings— 
vague aspirations. Moreover, I lost forever 
a certain complacency. For the first time I 
saw myself awkward, crude, a country boy. 


HE Senator from Missouri sat at a table 
near us. Opposite him was a girl—a girl 
child indeed. She was perhaps thirteen, She 
wore one of the thin high-collared white 
blouses which were then fashionable, and a 
small black velvet hat with a peacock’s feather 
caught up by a buckle. Her waved russet hair 
was tied at the neck with a wide black ribbon. 
But it was none of these things which held 
me: it was, rather, an effect of poise, of fine- 
ness. She kept her eyes to herself. For all 
her consciousness of them, there might have 


' been no one else in the room. She was vivid, 


girlish, gay—holding the old man enthralled 
while she talked to him, using her hands ex- 
pressively, delicately, so that I was aware of 
their loveliness—but always there was the 
effect of being a thousand miles away from 
the world about her. 

Her detachment affected me strangely. I 
was used to country girls who were embar- 
rassed or over-bold when out in company. 
But here was a girl who did not blush, who 
did not stare, who was as remote as a fairy 
princess in a tall tower. 

My uncle saw my eyes upon her. “That's 
Mimi Le Brun,” he said, ‘‘the Senator’s grand- 
daughter.” 

“Ts she French, Uncle Jerry?” 

“French blood, like a lot of St. Louisans. 
Some Irish, too, I imagine, with that hair.” 

He forgot her then, as some one stopped 
at our table to speak to him. When at last 
he turned to me, he said, 

“Don’t you want some more steak?” 

‘No,” 

“You haven’t eaten much.” 

“T’m not hungry.” 

My appetite had, indeed, left me. It seemed 
to me that I wanted nothing else than to feed 
body and soul on the beauty of that child 
at the other table. It was, to use an old- 


| fashioned phrase, love at first sight—the cap- 
| ture of a boy’s romantic fancy. 


Yet [ knw 
nothing about her except that she was Mim 
Le Brun, that she lived in St. Louis, a0 
that her grandfather had a seat in the Senate 

When I got back to the hotel, I looked into 
every mirror I passed. I got glimpses of a tal 
lank youth, with a rather clumsy use of his 
feet, a coat that was too short in the sleeves, 
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a rough crop of brown curls, anc a somewhat 
wind-burned and freckled countenance. 

school the girls I knew had seemed to think 
me handsome enough. I was like the rest of 
the boys, Wearing the clothes which had been 
bought in our little town. But now I thought 
a great deal about myself, and when I went 
down to dinner I observed with imerest the | 
young men who sat in the lobby and at the | 
tables in the dining-room. My father had) 
given me some money to spend, and while 
we ate our dessert, I asked, ; | 

“Could I buy a suit like these city fellows 
wear with my twenty dollars?” 

He was in a good humor. “You keep your | 
money and I’ll fix you up with a good winter 
outfit. I have just put through a deal that 
ought to land me on Easy Street.” 

I protested that I could pay for my own 
things, but he was insistent. He took me on 
the following day to a place on the avenue 
and bought with a lavish hand. We were 
leaving town, and he had the clothes sent at 
once to the hotel. I put them on and went to 
the Capitol. I hoped that I might catch a 
gli:apse of Mimi Le Brun, and that she might 
look at me and find something in me to remem- 
ber, as I had found so much to remember in 
her. But though I patrolled the halls and the 
galleries for hours, I could not find her. And 
when I got back to the hotel and saw myself 
again in the mirror in my new clothes, I knew 
that if I had met her there would have been 
nothing to remember. I was not of her kind 
or class. I knew, too, that the best thing I 
could do would be to forget her. But I did 
not forget her—either then, or ever after. 


Before this I had not thought of looks. At | 








N Y Washington experience changed me in | 
this: that I set my Uncle Jerry’s life | 

against my father’s for comparison. It seemed | 
to me that Uncle Jerry got the most out of it. | 
He could see the world in his own way. He 
was free to follow the road. My father was 
tied by his congregation and his conscience. 
I might agree that my father was the finer 
man, but Uncle Jerry appealed to my imagina- 
tion. In my mind’s eye I could see him al- 
ways as I had seen him in the old hotel, with 
his air of prodigious enjoyment, his gay and 
gallant bearing. Yes, I wanted to be like 
Uncle Jerry while I was young. Perhaps 
when I was old it might be different, but age 
was so far away that I did not have to think 
about it. 
_ I found myself restless, wanting things, 
impatient of my father’s point of view. 

“Don’t you ever long to travel, father?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why don’t you?” 

“T have my work.” 

“T should think you would hate to be tied.” 

“We are all tied, Jerry.” 

I am sure, however, that he understood 





what was the matter with me, and tried to |’ 


find an outlet for my energies. 

We camped, I remember, for a week that 
Summer in the woods. The days would have 
been dull for those accustomed to more excit- 
ing adventures, but there were pickerel and 
sunfish in the little lake, the water was limpid 
and lovely and swept by the fragrance of pond 
lilies, and my father in his holiday mood was 
very good company. 

, _It was one night under the stars that I asked 
him, 

“Why didn’t Uncle Jerry marry?” 

“He could never settle down.” 

““T believe I am like him, father.” 

“T hope not.” 

“Why?” 

He brought his answer out after some hesi- 
tation. “He hasn’t fulfilled the promise of his 
youth, Jerry.” 

“But he is rich.” 
ost he? No one can be rich with a starved 

You see how old-fashioned we were, even 
then, to talk of souls. But to my father and 


Rock of 


everlasting hills. 


Our Certificate of 
antee of quality. 





Booklet ‘‘H™ 


Montpelier 


Standing the Test of Time 


Its Permanent Gray Color is Nature’s Gift to 


THe memorial erected in 
Rock of Ages will stand un- 
changed through the coming gen- 
erations. For this beautiful gray 
granite is as enduring as the 


order with your local memorial merchant. 


will assist you in making selection 


Boutwell, Milne & Varnum Company 


Ages Granite. 


How often one sees memorials of 
an earlier day crumbling withage. 
No such fate awaits those fash- 
ioned in Rock of Ages. Itis 
in truth the hardest and finest of 
American monument materials. 






Perfection is your guar- 
Request it when placing 






Vermont 





re weiter save BROY 


\ CHATTANOOGA 





Wear “Pocahontas” 
—a beautiful stocking 
of pure silk, with mer- 

cerized top, heel and 
I toe. 


Nice ankles become 
beautiful ankles when 
they wear Arrowhead 
Ankle-Clinging Ho- 
siery. Itclings like the 
skin itself! 


RICHMOND HOSIERY MILLS, Inc- 


Established 1896 


TENNESSEE 


Arrowhead ~ , 


Ankle-Clinging 


# 


HOSIERY 


FOR ALL 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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The solid, tightly wound rolls of A. P. W. Satin 
Tissue toilet paper contain 2500 sheets (5x 534 
inches) of better paper, actually costing less per 
year than the uncertain quality, loosely wound 
rolls you have perhaps been using. 


Four rolls in a carton tucked away ina corner of 
the closet shelf contain a full year’s supply for the 
average family. 

Send $2.00 for a four roll (year’s supply) carton 
of A. P. W. Satin Tissue, if you can’t get it from 
your dealer. 





Look for this A. P. W. 


lemark on the 
following brands: 


Gone forever is the old-fashioned crib and in its 
place is the Kiddie-Koop, the combined Crib, 
Bassinet, and Playpen for the cost of a good 


crib alone 


Kiddie-Koops are made in several sizes, fram 40 


inches up to standard crib lengths 
wide to carry anywhere 
ivory 


fold 8 inches 
two finishes, white or 


Write for Free Booklet, ‘‘Kiddie-Koop Advan- 
tages.’’ If your dealer cannot supply, write us 


for prices. 
E. M. Trimble Mfg. Co., 
430 Central Ave. 


As Crib 





Z7_si0d and MA DProveg 


SERIAL NO 0000 
the 


f by 
Bureau of Foods. Sanitation 
X%, and Health 


Conduscted by oat 


MOUSEKEE PING MACE 


Rochester, N. ¥. ; 
Look for this name-plate on Kiddie-Koop, 


Kippie- KOOP 
CRIB Piaypen 


Look for this seal 


in buying Household devices 


It means that the device has been 
tested by Good Housekeeping 
Institute and approved. It constitutes 
a real protection—and a money saver. 


February 1924 Good Housekeeping 


A. P. W. Satin Tissue 
Pure White-Bob White 
Fort Orange-Cross Cut 
Onliwon Toilet Paper 
and Paper Towels 





"$20.2 
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Peacock Feathers 


to me souls were as real as the stars jn the 
heavens or the lilies in the ponds. 
I was not willing to admit, however, tha 


Uncle Jerry’s lack of soul was a handica 
“He seems to get a Jot out of things.” 
“What things?” 


“Oh, well, good times and all that.” 

“Good times aren’t everything. Being goo 
and doing good are important. You'll find tha 
as you go along. And I should hate to think 
you would be satisfied to look upon life as 
your Uncle Jerry looks on it. He is my brothe, 
and I love him. But I don’t want you to hy 


like him.” 


He brought out the last sentence with the 
passionate force which made him such a com. 


pelling preacher. 


I have often thought that 


if he had had a church in’some big community 


the world would have heard of him. 
cerity was absolute. 


spoke. 


His sin- 


He believed what he 
His life was narrow, but his mind 


roamed in broad spaces, and as for his spirit, 
it touched at times the far horizon. 

We fell then, I remember, into a long silence, 
I broke it to tell him what I had never told 
before, of that night in Washington when 
Uncle Jetry had taken the little blonde woman 


to supper. 


I think that one of the great marvels of my 
relation to my father was that with him I had 


no reticences. 


However stern he was with 


himself, he was never stern with me. And 
he always tried to help me find the truth for 


myself. 


H' tried to help me to find it now. He made 
no comment except to say: “I pray that 
you may love and marry a good woman, Jerry. 


It is a great safeguard.” 


Suddenly into the night under the stars, 
and through the perfume of the pond lilies, 
stalked a white wraith of remembrance—vf 
a girl with a peacock feather in her hat . . . 


I wanted to love and marry her. 


I had seen 


her only once, but I wanted her for love and 


marriage. 


“A great safeguard,” my father was saying. 
“Tf your Uncle Jerry had had a good wife, she 


might have saved him.” 


Yet try as I would to get my father’s point 
of view, I could not feel that my gay and 


gallant uncle needed saving. 


T think that, 


subconsciously, I believed he could have ais 
cake and eat it—that eleventh-hour repentance 
would offset the scarlet of his sins. 

I tried to say something of this. I argued 
there in the perfumed dark as I had heard my 
Uncle Jerry argue. That a man had his right 
to his life. That being good was, in the final 


analysis, monotonous. 


It came to this at last from my father. 
“Your Uncle Jerry and I used to lie as you 
and I are lying here tonight under the stars, 


and dream of our futures. 


Neither of us has 


fulfilled them. Did I ever tell you, Jerry, that 
I was going to study law—maritime law 
Queer ambition for a country boy, wasn’t it? 
But our ancestors were sea-faring folk, and 


the subject fascinated me. 


I used to read 


about ships, and of the strange codes which 


| govern vessels on the high seas. 
easy to give it up.” 
“Why did you give it up?” 
“God called me.” 
I felt something in my throat. 


It wasn’t 


I wanted 


to weep over that boy who was my father- 
that free-souled lad who had longed for the 
sea, and who had been cast high and dry by 
conscience on the shoals of a village pastorate 

“But couldn’t you have gone on with youl 
law even if you were converted?” 


“The call was for other things. It was yout 


mother who prayed that I might be led 


preach—and I loved her.” 

It was hard for me to visualize my mothet 
as moving a man romantically, as I was moved, 
for example, by the thought of the girl with 
the peacock feather. My mother was so cool 

and self-contained and colorless. 
| it had been her religious fervor which had 


Yet it seem 
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: > tather trom his worldly ambitions. 
og ay prayed for him; had set before him 
the goal of consecration and _ self-sacrifice. 
Old-fashioned phrases! Yet you must remem- 
ber that they were country folk, and that 
modern skepticism had not touched them. 
Even now I am not sure that they were right 
to sway him from his first choice of a profession. 

My father would have been himself under 
any circumstances—passionately _ idealistic, 
a force in the lives of those about him. Yet, 
right or not, I can see the fineness of it all— 
as I did not see it that night by the lake. 

“J shall never preach, father.” 

“Who knows what he may do? The house 
of your life is your own to build, Jerry. And 
you've got to live in it until the end. So look 
out for retten timbers.” 


= 
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[7 was when we returned from our trip to the 
lake that we found a letter from Uncle 
Jerry which was to change in every way my 
future. He wanted, he said, to send me to 
college. Not as my father and mother had 
planned, to one of the cheap small colleges 
where I could help by my work to pay my 
way, but to Yale. He would meet all expenses, 
giving me, besides the cost of board and 
tuition, a generous allowance. I was his name- 
sake, and what he had he would leave to me. 
The deal which he had tried to put over in 
Washington had been brought successfully to 
a finish. It would be fine to have a Jerome 
Chandler to carry on the name. 

It is not difficult to imagine what this meant 
to me—emancipation. In a moment the nar- 
row life in the parsonage receded, and I saw 
myself sweeping out toward the broad seas 
of adventure. 

I was flushed, excited. I read the letter 
twice aloud. “He says I am to have the 
ranch!” 

“But not until he dies, Jerry.” 

That brought me up. I didn’t want my 
uncle to die. Indeed, it seemed to me as if 
he ought to live forever, as if the red and white 
of him, his strength and vigor, gave him a sort 
of deathless immunity from the common lot. 

“Well, of course,”’ I stated, “I didn’t mean 
that. But it is fine of him, isn’t it?” 

My father laid his hand on my shoulder. 
“Very fine.” 

But my mother was not so sure. “I don’t 
know about it. Money is the root of evil.” 

My father laughed ‘Poverty is the root 
of evil, too, sometimes, Eleanor.” 

“Well, the Bible doesn’t say that.” 

“Aren’t you glad to have me go to college, 
mother?” 

“Yes, Jerry. But Yale—I’m not sure. It’s 
so far. And you’ve never been away from us.” 

I felt the grip of my father’s fingers on my 
shoulder, and looking up into his face, I saw 
that he was deeply moved. I think he knew 
then that things would never again be with 
us as they had been; that when I left home 
the bond would be broken. And presently 
he said: 

“I thank God that my boy is to be given 
the best. And I pray God that wherever he 
goes he may still be in our hearts.” 

_ I was thrilled by his emotion, and swayed by 

it. My voice broke. “There will never be 

— like you and mother—you know 
at! 


Chapter II 


] LEARNED in those first days in New 

Haven that I was not like most of the other 
students. I had come from simple people 
whose social horizon was bounded on one side 
by the Ten Commandments and on the other 
by my father’s black coat. At Yale many of 
the men I met had been prepared at private 
schools,and had inherited traditions of family 
Importance. There were others, too, who were 
rich and without traditions. But all of them 
had something that I did not have—a sort of 
sophistication which made me feel an out- 
sider. Their attitude toward me was, I de- 





Do Children Interfere 


With Happiness? 


Must parents 
sacrifice their 
happiness “‘for 
the sake of their 
children’’? Is 
this sacrifice 
necessary? 


By Mrs. Edward Masters 


“Twas indignant—enragedl What 
right had she to criticize my pres 
cious youngsters?” 


dren! What made 
Graceinvitethem?” 

It was the last night 
of the house party and 
Ted and I were almost 
to our room when I dis- 
covered I had left my 
fan on the divan. Run- 
ning back, I was half 
way down the stairway 
when Agnes Powell’s 
high, strident voice 
reached me. 

For a second I was 
indignant — enraged! 
What right had she to 
criticize my precious 
youngsters? Suddenly I 
felt hopelessly crushed. 

As I stole back to our room I thought 
of how happy and popular Ted and I 
had been before the babies were born. 
After Tommy and Joyce came we had 
to give up our good times. 


A New Start 


But now Tommy was five and Joyce 
three, so I felt I could take more time 
for my old friends and social activities. 
Then came the letter from the Brew- 
sters. They were having a _ house 
warming in their new home, and Ted 
and I were invited to bring our “dar- 
ling youngsters.” 

The whole visit was a nightmare. 
Tommy and Joyce had misbehaved in 
every conceivable way. No wonder no 
one invited us any more—no wonder 
no one came to call on us! 

In my room I stood looking down at 
the two little tyrants. I loved them 
but I was selfish enough to resent los- 
ing my old friends. Was this always 
the way? Did children always inter- 
fere with happiness? 

For days I struggled with the prob- 
lem. Something had to be done, and 
done quickly. 

By good fortune I learned of The 
Parents Association and the new 
method of Child Training prepared by 
Professor Beery, President of the Asso- 
ciation. His new method explained 
how best to overcome the faults of 
early training. 

I soon learned how to control Tommy 
and Joyce—to break naughty little hab- 
its just taking root, and to nourish the 
sweet ways which every one loved. To- 


“Tarent horrid chil- 





“I thought of how happy Ted and I 
had been before the babies were born. 
Tlove my children but I was just self- 
ish enough to resent losing my old 
friends.” 
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day Ted and I are again 
tremendously popular— 
every one admires our 
darling babies. I give 
full credit to The 
Parents Association and 
its remarkable new 
method. 


A New Method Built on 
the True Child Nature 


The Parents Associa- 
tion, devoted to scien- 
tific child training, was 
founded by Professor 
Ray C. Beery, A.B., M.A. 
(Harvard and Colum- 
bia), after yearsof scien- 
tific research and prac- 
tical experience in child training. Pro- 
fessor Beery is regarded as one of the 
greatest authorities on child training. 


Send No Money 


We shall be glad to send you free of 
charge our new booklet, “New Methods 
in Child Training’, together with full 
particulars of the work of the Associa- 
tion and the special benefits it offers to 
members at an expense which is trifling 
as compared with the remarkable re- 
sults to be secured. 

If this booklet answers only a few of 
the questions that have perplexed you, 
you will be glad that you sent for it— 
and it may open to you undreamed of 
possibilities of successful parenthood. 
And it is only a matter of sending the 
coupon or a post card. 


The Parents Association 
Dept. 652 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


FREE BOOK COUPON 


C---------- 


THE PARENTS ASSOCIATION 
I Dept. 652, Pleasant Hill, Ohio { 


Please send me your booklet, “New Methods in l 
Child Training”, and information about The Parents 
Association, free of charge. This does not obligate | 
me in any way. 
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Is it costing you 
loo much 


to live ? 


Why not utilize the experience 
and advice of such famous authori- 
ties on home management and in- 
terior decorating as Mildred Maddocks Bentley, Helen Koues, 
and others of Good Housekeeping’s staff? 





Here are 34 bulletins on home 
management and interior decorating 


Do you know how to choose the right furniture? Or 
retouch the old? How to put sunlight into a gloomy room? 
And stencil furniture and fabrics? What accessories to choose ? 
How to make your room seem larger? Good Housekeeping’s 
Studio of Furnishings and Decorations has prepared the fol- 
lowing bulletins. They are practical, generously illustrated, 
and easily followed: 


Furnishings and Decorations Folios 


O The Sitting or General Living Room 
0 The Sun Parlor or Porch Rie vehi Ni riche op) ay” a6” Sates 
0 How to make a Dining-Living Room .......-. 
C] Stenciling Furniture and Fabrics at Home a ae ae 
O Drapery Fabrics and Fashions for Doors and Windows 
O How to Make Lamp Shades ORE eee 
ow to Bou the Clothes Cinect 5. «os 66 ly 
] The Decorative Use of Slip Covers and How to Make Them 
] How to Make Rag Rugs Site ese ahs Biers, ee 
How to Paint Furniture 
] Floor Finishes and Coverings ... . 
Interior Woodwork and Wall Finishes 5 
] How to Refinish Natural Wood Furniture ...... 
0 List of Books on Interior Decorating and Allied Subjects 
What to Put on the Mantel and Sideboard re arty 





Parchment Lamp Shades 
Working directions and hot iron patterns for: 

] Rose Candle Shield 
Italian Candle Shield 
Double Candle Shield 
Upright Floral Shade 
i PER WOME G5 ia ne: Sag oe vecnllow © ne er al 
Floral Medallion Shade ..... a ee ee 

Conserve Your Time, Money and Effort 

If you want more time for your husband, for your children, 
for your clubs; if you want to save at least 10% on your house- 
hold expenses ; if you want to cook delicious dishes, or do your 


work better in less time and with less effort—get these bulletins : 





Good Housekeeping Institute Bulletins 
O Equipment for the Service Rooms ee ee ee a 
[i Selege. ead Salad Dressings ..... 2+ is cvenvse 
Pe ene | ROE” SPINE ce ks 6, Ss ks el we ee ee 
Pee SS a ee ee ee ee ee 
Jellies, Jams, and Pickles .... Sitback et be 6. ware: Sameer nae 
tr Oil Cloth “Cooking Temperature Chart” ......... . 25¢e 
[} 64-page book, “Household Devices Tested and Approved” . . 20c 
OJ As the Institute Cleans You Can Minimize Your Labor . . 15c 
( Machine Washing Without Boiling ........... Ie 
0) Canning by Safe Methods a a ee MN Sane, ot a 15¢ 
ry Rstcnene Planned for Convenience . . ...6. 2 « s-2 « « « « 45¢ 
Pi Re NEON so. ss we eo ee Se le 4 et oe 
(] Cooking by Temperature . ;.< ae 








0) Cloth-Covered Spring Back Binder to hold above bulletins . . $1.00 
Check the Folios and Bulletins you want and send money 
order, check or stamps for full amount. (Do not send cash.) 
And be sure to write your name and address clearly. 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
119 West 40th Street New York 
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Peacock Feathers 


cided somewhat like my own attitude toward 


_the European immigrants in our town. They 


went their way, and I went mine. And I was 
conscious always of my awkwardness, my lack 


| of manner, the archaic quality of my ideals, 


I was to know later that I had misjudged 
my classmates, that I might have won response 
had I been less self-conscious, but at the time 
I thought them snobs, and I kept to myself 
watching them, however, with eager eyes, and 
wishing that I were like them. 

I shall pass quickly over my first three years 
at college. The history of them is not different 
I fancy, from that of any boy who finds him. 
self in an utterly new environment and has to 
adjust himself to it. I did some foolish thi 
and perhaps some wise ones. I loved books, 
so that in my studies I satisfied certain of my 
teachers, and I had great physical strength 
and endurance, which brought me conspicu: 
ously to the front in athletics. 

Yet I had always that feeling of being an 
outsider until in my senior year I made a friend 
who changed the world for me. His name was 
Lionel Clark, and he lived in St. Louis. I had 
first been attracted to him when a theme of 
his was read in class. It was a short sketch of 
fur-trading in the early Middle West, and his 
pen had caught all the color and movement of 
the days when the Mississippi was a great 
highway. He wrote of trappers and priests, 
of Indians and of French gallants, of gay ladies 
transported from all the luxuries of aristo- 
cratic society to rough and primitive sur- 
roundings yet losing none of their elegance or 
insouciance in the process. 

I walked beside him as we left the room 
“That was a dandy write-up,” Itold him. “Is 
it all true?” 

I had never spoken to him before. He was 
a dark, thin-faced lad, with a cool, bright 
glance and an ease of manner which marked 
him as one of the inner circle from which I was 
shut out. 

But he did not shut me out. He answered 


| with a quick smile and a turn of his head toward 


me: “Of course, it is true. You Easterners 


| seem to have an idea that all the romance of 
| the world is in your Boston Tea Party or in 


Pocahontas. But we’ve got it out there.” 

“Daniel Boone?” 

He shook his head. ‘He is spectacular, of 
course. But there was an early social back- 
ground which was unique. My great-grand- 
mother carried her ball gown of yellow brocade 
in a bandbox on my great-grandfather’s first 
voyage up the Mississippi, and she wore it 
later to welcome Lafayette.” 

My own grandmothers had never known 
ball gowns. In: their pioneer days they had 
aspired to nothing finer than a Sunday best 
of wool in winter or print in summer. And I 
am sure that none of them had ever danced 
with Lafayette. My imagination was fired. 

“Why don’t you write a book about it?” 

“That’s what I want todo. Ihave a chapter 
or two on paper.” 


E parted after a few moments, but I was 
thrilled by the encounter. The fact that 

he was from St. Louis drew about him a magic 
circle. I had wanted to ask him if he knew 
Mimi Le Brun. I felt that even if he did not, 
he at least knew the places which her presence 
brightened. He walked on the same streets, 
entered the same houses. : 
The time came when I spoke to him again 
of something he had written for the college 
paper. He liked my praise, and my interest, 


| I think, flattered him. He offered to read to 


me the chapters of his book. 

“Come over to my rooms tonight.” 

His rooms were charming, and I thought he 
must have a great deal of money. I was (0 
learn, however, that his means were moderate. 
I was impressed by the fact that his belongings, 
while the best of their kind, gave an effect of 
exquisite simplicity. Nothing was cluttere 
up. But he had good books, deep comfortable 
chairs, a lamp whose base was a vase of ok 
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Chinese pottery with a shade of translucent 





































































silk showing shadowy Chinese figures. He A 
ward told me later that his grandfather had furn- a _. 
They ished his rooms and had given him an allow- ms es 
I was ance, and it was then I found that his grand-  rF ¢ 
’ lack father was the Senator from Missouri whom ee ee 
als, [ had observed so often in Washington. It 
idged is needless to say that the news thrilled me. 
Donse “Do you know Mimi Le Brun?” I demanded. 
time His surprise was apparent. “She is my 
yself cousin. Have you met her?” — ; : — cpraasocu a 
, and I flushed. “I saw her once in Washington. S ; oi ss 
And I heard your grandfather speak.” 
years “He is dead, you know.” 
rent [had read that in the papers. I wanted to 
him. ask more about Mimi Le Brun, but Lionel was 
as to keen about his story. So I sat and listened in 
rings one of the big chairs, much uplifted by the 
ooks, fact of my new acquaintance, and his easy 
f my acceptance of my friendship. ; 
-ngth There was a table well back in the corner 
picu: of the room, and on this table there was a 
photograph in a standing silver frame. I found 
ig an my eyes gradually focusing upon it. It showed 
riend a girl in a dancing frock and floating ribbons. 
e was Her pose was unaffected—charming. I seemed 
[ had to recognize her, and I felt the blood leap in 
ne of my veins. 
~ WHEN Lionel finished his story, I praised it. 
ntof ff He eg) one ae era - , I : 
; discovered as I knew him better, always de- WOH. 
se pendent on the opinion of others. He touched co Mp 
ada the skies or descended to the depths as he was is m) 
risto- commended or criticized. In later years his | cob di cagpot 
sur- clipping bureau kept him alternating between | ATER SPA 
ce or despair and ecstacy. It was, I think, because a” 
of my honest admiration of his attainments 
— that he liked to have me near him, and I am 


“T. sure I was a spur to his increased activities. 


- : 
* Tonigh the opened his heart—told me of his Your fu rnitu re will never 
wie —_— — +5 goo niga Poe _ fe 
% im practically without means. His father 
nigh was iiving, but was, I gathered, a gentleman have to stand this test 


rked : 
ee of somewhat elegant leisure. ‘After mother’s 








death, everybody thought grandfather’s money a I ‘HE chances are that your home will never be inundated. But every 
corel would come to Mimi and me. But just a year wet shoe that leaves its mark on your floors, every drop of liquid 
ward ago he married a second wife and left his spilled on your table, produces the same effect in a minor way. 
= fortune to her. I think he meant that she ar, aes f isibl £ of it i 
a should do things for us, but she hasn’t.” Waterspar is water-proof. You can see visible proof of it in any 
as) It was, he explained, much harder for him Waterspar dealer’s store—a Watersparred panel submerged in water 
than for a man who had had no expectations. day in and day out for months. Water can have no effect upon the 
“We have a social position to keep up. Grand- surface. And it wears and wears! 
r, of father always made mother an allowance, and. Besides transparent Waterspar, there are eighteen beautiful shades 
mF Mimi’s mother—it leaves us in the deuce of a A 
= a hole— That’s why I want to write books. of Waterspar colored varnish and enamels. They, too, have the same 
cade [It is one way to make money, and I think I long-wearing, water-proof properties. 
first [ave a flair for it.” : You can use Waterspar yourself. It flows evenly and freely. 
a 4 So he talked on, and I listened and sym- i oe oie pea e 
@ phathized, but all the while I was consumed], Pitcairn s Waterspar Varnish is a “‘Pittsburgh Proof Product.” You 
own | With a desire to see that shadowy photograph | will find the same high standard quality in other “‘Proof Products,” 
had at closer range. : among them Velumina, the wall paint you can wash, and Sun-Proof 
best “In a way,” Lionel was saying, “it will be Paint and many other famous products. Whatever you need in the way 
nd I £ ete for Mimi than for me. She must make of glass, paint, brushes or varnish the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
nceed = mp a winter, and heaven only knows has a product that will fill your requirements exactly. For sale by quality 
d. : ere she'll get her gowns. : dealers everywhere. 
y J Thad never known girls who were presented 
ter — 0 society. I stole another look at Mimi Be sure of a good brush. It is as important as the paint. 
P Le Brun in her dancing frock and floating vie ‘ 7 
ribbons. I felt it an incredible thing that I “What to do and How to do it””—a guide to better homes, is a book that answers a 
=: should be sitting here on terms of friendship : host of questions on home decoration and arrangement. It tells how to make the 
h : f with her cousin. : most of what you have—how to spend to the greatest advantage. Send ten cents to 
t . “That’s her pictues: ten’ ie?” 3 eabed and Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Dept. J, Milwaukee, Wis., and copy will be mailed at once, 
a , r 
mt ONS Sic stliag toteekeae” sien} PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASs CO 
a Yes. She’s getting to be a beauty. She’ll °: 
et, many somebody with money, and her troubles GLASS - Manufacturers ~ PAINT 
I © OVEr. ; Paint and Varnish Factories Milwaukee, Wis. - Newark,N.J._ , 
vain t seemed to me astoundingly cold-blooded en 
lege to parcel her off in such material fashion. 
ak a ji ae mean that she would marry for], 
d to oh ; 
His cool, bright eyes met mine. “Why not?” 
W ell, a woman ought to love the man she 
t he marries, 
5 to hi She can love a rich man, can’t she?” was . 
att, Pe somewhat cynical rejoinder. ‘There was 
ngs, ye apg and the Prince. Most of the fairy 
t of ales are mercenary. It is rarely the poor lad 
vil that gets the girl,” , 
able é had hever thought of it that way. It had ‘ 
old ays seemed that poverty must get its com- 
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A tooth paste that helps 


the natural cleaning 
processes of the mouth 


Temporary cleaning 
cannot keep back 
decay 


VEN though you brush your 

teeth thoroughly several times 
a day, you cannot keep back the 
chief cause of decay—the mouth 
acids. 


The alkaline fluids from the 
mouth glands should flow so freely 
that they would neutralize the 
acids as fast as they form. This 
would give your teeth constant, 
sure protection. 


But the mouth glands have be- 
come so weak they no longer send 
forth enough fluids to neutralize 
the acids, because our present diet 
does not exercise the glands the 
way tough foods did. 


In addition to cleansing the 
teeth thoroughly 


You can gently stimulate the glands 
to return to their natural protective 
work by using Pebeco. In addition 
to cleaning the teeth thoroughly, 
Pebeco has an invigorating effect 
on these very processes that have 
slowed down. 


As soon as Pebeco enters the 
mouth, the fluids from the salivary 
glands begin to flow more freely— 
in between the teeth where the 
toothbrush cannot reach. 


They wash away all particles 
and, what is more important, they 
neutralize the acids as fast as they 
form. 


Pebeco leaves your whole mouth 
in a healthy, tingling condition— 
your gums, your palate—the entire 
oral cavity. Some physicians say 











Photographs by Alexander A. Brown 


Nothing is more attractive—nothing 
is more vital to your health—than 
sound, shining teeth. Pebeco leaves 
your mouth in an invigorated, revital- 
ized condition. It keeps the entire 
mouth cavity healthy and self-pro- 
tecting and with proper dental atten- 
tion, will preserve your teeth— 
strong, white and beautiful. 


a“ 4 
its tonic effect extends even 
to the tonsils. 


Pebeco is manufactured only 
by Lehn & Fink, Inc. 50c at 
all druggists. 


LEHN & FINK, Inc. 
Dept. Cl 635 Greenwich Street 


New York, N.Y. 


Send me free your new large sized sample 


tube of Pebeco and your booklet which 
explains the importance of the mouth. 
glands in keeping the mouth healthy and 
the teeth white and strong. 
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Peacock Feathers 


pensation in romantic rewards. But when | 
analyzed it I conceded that Lionel was right 
and that most nursery tales ended in a blaze 
of diamonds for the heroine, and trains of 
ermine. 

The idea depressed me. 
that life is that way.” 

“What way?” 

“That money meant everything.” 

“Money means a lot, and the sooner you 
believe it the better, Jerry.” [i 

It was pleasant to have him call me by my 
first name. I had told him that I was named 
for my uncle, and he had asked: 

“Any French blood? We've a lot of Jeromes 
in our family.” 

I had stammered a little over the statement 
that we were English. As a matter of fact, if 
we had a family tre: I did not know it. Yet] 
discovered afterward that our forebears were 
people of whom I need not be ashamed. They 
had not boasted of rank or title, but they had 
been men of education and of ideals, and there 
can be nothing better. 

I had told Lionel, too, that my uncle was 
rich and that I was his heir. I had tried to 
say it modestly, but I liked the sound of it. 

“T am to have his ranch in Colorado,” 

“You are in luck,” Lionel had said; and 
then we had talked of other things. 

I was left, however, with the feeling that] 
had been a bit bombastic, and after that I was 
careful not to speak of what I conceived to be 
my glittering prospects. Yet I think that 
Lionel let it be known among his friends what 
the future held for me. A good many of the 
men asked about my uncle’s ranch—it seemed 
to give a sort of spectacular importance to my 
otherwise inconspicuous personality. ; 

It was then, I am sure, that the fiction of 
Uncle Jerry’s ranch as a sort of shining palace 
took hold of my mind so strongly that it could 
only be shaken, in those later days of disillu- 
sionment, by the facts. I saw myself as the 
lord of great acres, surrounded by a retinue 
of dependents, in the midst of a cavalcade of 
galloping cowboys, lord of the manor—and, 
I must confess, in my wildest dreams Mimi 
Le Brun sat by my side. 

In a way, this vision of my future gave me 
self-confidence, and the intimacy which grew 


“T’'d hate to think 


. up between Lionel and me increased my feeling 


of security. 

My belief in Lionel’s talent was, u- 
doubtedly, the thing which tied him to me. 
No one else would listen as I listened. No one 
else believed as I believed. I gave, and he 
accepted. Yet I know now that I should 
never have given in such great measure if 
around him and over him and all about him 
had not been the glamour of his relationship 
to the girl whom I had set so high in my 
thoughts. 

Our literary adventures became most excit- 
ing, for it was my adventure as well as his. 
My imagination often supplemented his skill, 
and he would stare at me and say: “Some 
day we’ll write a play together. You have the 
sense of drama.” 


E started a play, indeed, and worked late 

into the night, smoking cigarettes, drink- 
ing beer, and putting much ink on paper. Iam 
sure my mother would have felt that my feet 
were in dangerous paths had she known of the 
tobacco we burned and the bottles we opened 
but I felt very much a man of the world in 
my imitation of Lionel’s modes and manners. 

I was adaptable, and Lionel advised me 
coolly, taking my need of advice for granted, 
and also my willingness to improve. : 

“You’ve got to learn to dance, Jerry. You 
tangle up your feet too much when you walk. 

So I learned to dance. I learned, too, where 
and how to buy my clothes. I learned the 
catch-words and catch-phrases of Lionel’s set. 
These were, of course, the superficial things. 
But I learned more than that—that the kind 
of religion my father preached was unfashion- 
able, and that high idealism was unfashionable. 
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Lionel laughed at me for my “cold-blooded- 
ness” where women were concerned. He could 
not know that it was not cold blood but dreams 
which kept me from the easy morals which 
went with the easy manners of my friend. 

And ridicule did not change me. I like to 
think that while I was weak in many ways, 
I was strong in this, and that when I looked 
into the clear eyes of the girl in the photo- 
graph on Lionel’s table, I could meet them 
with a straight glance. ; 

The girl in the dancing frock with the float- 
ing ribbons was not, however, the vision that 
I treasured. The real Mimi was for me the 
gitl with the russet hair and dark irised eyes 
and the burnished peacock’s feather, whom 
[had seen in the small restaurant. 


I HAD brought back from college that fall 
a bunch of peacock feathers, having begged 
a half-dozen dropped plumes from a neighbor 
of ours who kept one of the big birds. They 
reminded me of Mimi, and I stuck them in a 
vase in my room. 

Lionel, observing them, said, “They bring 


bad luck.” ; ; 1 
I had heard this. But I did not believe it, omen 
and said so. “I like them.” 


“Queer thing—Mimi likes them, too. She 


@ f 
wears their colors. She had a costume once for 
a fancy dress affair—green and blue, with a 20, LCE e ce 


great fan of peacock’s feathers—and with her 


copper hair it was stunning. A famous artist 
painted her in it; my grandfather bought the O ers Akt S 
picture, and now it belongs to his wife. She 


won't give it up. She is acting like a pig. 
Grandfather intended that Mimi should have VERY woman who does her own work 1s supremely 
i Hay We Ree ons themenne Vases, bet Ce conscious of her hands—perhaps never so aware of them 


has the law on her side. She has grabbed : : 
everything, and she holds on to it.” as in cold weather, when the slightest exposure to water and 


Olga was, I learned, the step-grandmother. | weather is certain to roughen and redden the tender skin. 
She was only thirty, and had, of course, mar- ; : ; , 
ried the Senator for the position he could] This fact is the basis of much of the keen interest of both men 


give her. and women in the famous wringerless Laun-Dry-Ette which Keep your hands 


“W she sell the pi r ink?” : . : : ttractive b hi 
Ba <sslag ey ’ te mpadoyality “er ge q| practically banishes all human labor in washing. You can now the Laun-Dry Ette way 
4 a 1 » x , ce 


she knows we look down on her. Her father 

made his money in hams and things, and she’s W A S H RK I N ™ E B i ‘ J E 
tS A ° e eS 4 > 

only a second generation from social obscurity. 


But she’s a beauty. That’s what caught grand- + 
father. And now she lives all alone, except the - — way 


for the servants, in her great house on Portland 


he was a grievance on which he always without putting hands in water 


waxed eloquent, so I got him back to the 
picture. “Some one else might buy it for you.” 

It appeared, however, that there wasn't 
money enough for a deal of that kind. Mimi's | 
father had, it seemed, died when she was a 
baby. Her mother had lived, until her father’s 
death, on the allowance he had given her; 
then the thing had stopped. 








This means a great gain in Do you rinse as well when you 
safety and service. It symbolizes are tired? —The Laun-Dry-Ette 
the work saved and the work never tires. It never breaks 
done by this famous patented _buttons—never pulls off hooks 
electric washing machine. The _ or fasteners. Many women have 
work saved and the absolute such sublime confidence in this 





‘Td hate to have the picture go out of the safety are equally important Laun-Dry-Ette advantage that 
family. The artist called it ‘The Proud Lady.’ whether you do your own wash- they don’t inspect the clothes 
And it isn’t just Mimi to me: it typifies all ing or employ a laundress. before putting them away. 
the women of our family, with their high-held These two vacuum cups save In a minute the Laun-Dry-Ette Howthis famous, safe machine 
heads ; ; ee —=- ashing, whirls a whole tubful damp-dry. washes everything by the vacu- 

My heart felt like a stone in my breast. | sie ice By ‘‘damp-dry’? we mean dry um cup process and makes the 
What had I to do with such women? My enough for rinsing, for bluing ironing easier; how it dispenses 
vague prospects for the future seemed at the or for the line. There is no with all need for extra tubs and 
moment cheap and tawdry. Mimi Le Brun wringer to feed. 9The Laun- makes it possible to wash in the 





knew men with millions. The old town where 
she lived was one in which great fortunes had | 
been made. There was luxury and a scale of | 
expenditure beyond my wildest dreams. | 
Even my uncle’s ranch seemed to shrink into | 
nothingness. 


Dry-Ette itself does both the — kitchen; how it will save your 
rinsing and bluing thoroughly. _ strength, is all told in 


‘‘The Washing Machine that Does 50% More’’ Ps 


a completely illustrated booklet that we gladly send rd 
you on request. By all means write for yourcopy yy 


a 





Yet with youth’s resiliency I built new pint Gas CREE, Gee he commen a... 7 
castles. Fame would carry me far. aia ‘on your own stationery . a The 
‘Lion,” I asked, “when are we to get to y ¥ oe Laundryétte 
work on that play?” High-grade dealer wanted in every 7 Mfg. Co. 
He caught at the idea with avidity. We} electrified community. Write us! eo 124) E. 152nd St. 
burned much midnight oil; we rigged up a ba scape ecceitt 
toy theater and used pins for actors; we fan- The 7] want a copy of **The Washing 
cied ourselves incipient Shaws—Pineros in the 


Laundryette Mfg. Co. 4 : SP bes ie 
1241 East 152nd Street“ a” — That Does 50% More 


making. My spirits were at to bh. oO 
8. Mys $ 2 p-notch. ere : 
Cleveland, Ohio a 
a Name 


Was something to lay some day at the feet of 














Mimi Le Brun! | ; 
e Brun | The pioneer wringerless washing Pd Street ee 
2 | machine (patented ) vo” Y 
eee : 7 City _—— = 
[? WAS in mid-winter that Lionel had a| © 1924 The L.M.Co. a 7 : seals sais 
letter from Mimi. They kept up a desultory = 
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Each Grain an Adventure 


Luscious and enticing 


To bring enchantment to the 
breakfast table 


Crisp and flaky grains of selected wheat, puffed 
to 8 times their normal size, light as the air, and 
with the rich flavor of nut meats! 

You serve with sugar and cream. Or in bowls 
of milk. And as a special allurement, with fresh 
or cooked fruit. No breakfast before has ever com- 
pared. 

To children Quaker Puffed Wheat brings the 
nourishment of whole grains with the richness of 
a rare confection; to adults an almost perfect 
food. Quickly digested and assimilated; kernels 
steam exploded with every food cell broken. 

The vitamines of milk, the bran and calcium of 
whole wheat you have here, in balanced combina- 
tion. 


Today—ask your grocer for this supreme grain food. 
At NIGHT—Puffed Rice 


Kernels of rice, steam exploded like puffed wheat. Fach grain 
an adventure, delicious and enticing. Give in a bow! of milk at 
night to supply energy and strength as growing bodies sleep. 


Professor Anderson’s Invention 
Quaker Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are the famed 
inventions of Professor Anderson—food shot from guns, 
the most thoroughly cooked grain foods knowns 






% 


QUAKER * Gif? = QUAKER 


PUFFED ‘0 


HEAT ik 2 4 PUFFED 
WHEAT f RICE 
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Peacock Feathers 


correspondence, and now and then he read a 
line or two to me. But this letter became 
mine to keep. I have it now, and so cap 
give it, word for word, as she wrote it in her 
modish, angular script, on sheet after sheet of 
paper headed with a crest. 

Lionel read it to me because I happened 
to be in his room when it was handed to 
him. “Poor old Mimi,” he said, when he had 
finished. ‘“She’s been having it out with Olga,” 
He laughed and leaned back in his chair. 
“Listen, Jerry, and see if it wouldn’t make a 
scene in a play.” 


I MAY as well confess that I trembled as he 

read. It was like her own voice speaking. 
She wrote very naturally and unaffectedly, and 
she poured out her heart to him. 

“You see, Lion, I had to put pride in my 
pocket. I am to make my début next fall, 
and we have to plan ahead. Mother said that 
I should only be asking for what was mine, 
if I went to Olga. And that grandfather's 
heart would have been broken if he had known 
that I was to have my coming-out party in 
any other house but his. 

“T don’t want to have it there. The darling 
Papins have offered, and the Dana Clarks. 
But mother won’t hear of it. She says that she 
came out in the rose ballroom, and that I 
must. I told her that if grandfather had 
wanted me to have things, he should have 
made a will and said so. And then she cried 
and insisted that Olga had influcnced him, 
and that he had thought she would do every- 
thing for us. = 

“Well, anyhow, I went. Olga has been 
having some alterations made in the house, 
and oh, Lion, it is dreadful. The hall looks 
like the entrance to the Grand Opera House 
in Paris—stairs sweeping up both ways, as 
they do on the stage, instead of the blessed 
old banisters that you and I used to slide 
down. 

“She seemed glad to see me. I went in the 
afternoon, and she had tea for me. She has 
made grandfather’s den over into a sort of 
Turkish Retreat. It is puffy with cushions 
of black and gold brocade, and she had ona 
teagown of pale blue chiffon with sleeves like 
wings, and she looked like a plump, blonde 
prima donna. 

“T know I am prejudiced, Lion, but it was 
all so different ip grandfather’s day. She has 
had a balcony built at the end of the hall, and 
it overlooks a sort of wide foyer which leads 
into the ballroom, and there, as large as life 
and as lovely as the artist could make it, is my 
peacock portrait!” 

Lionel laid down the letter. “I can just see 
Mimi on that balcony, and Olga. You can’t 
imagine two people more unlike, Jerry.” 

I nodded. I was breathless with interest. 
The whole recital seemed like something out 
of a book. 

“We leaned over the balcony, looking at the 
picture, and she said, in that slow way of hers, 
‘One can’t give too much wall-space to the 
works of an artist like that.’ And I said, 
‘Well, he had a good subject.’ She stood 
looking at the picture, and at last she said, 
‘He makes you look older and handsomet 
than you are, Mimi, but not vainer.’ 

“Can you beat that, Lion? I didn’t know 
she had it in her. But I flung back at her, 
‘There’s a difference between vanity and 
pride.’ And she said, ‘But peacocks are vain, 
aren’t they?’ 

“Well, I was simply furious, and I wanted 
to tell her so. But I wasn’t there for that, 
so I simply said, ‘Well, I am glad he made me 
handsome, so that when I am old and ugly 
[ can come back and look at it.’ 

“We went back then to the Turkish Retreat, 
and tea came, and I talked to her. I told her 
how mother felt, and that I knew grandfather 
would have wanted it, and she said, ‘I think 
he would, and I will do everything to make It 
a success.’ And I said, ‘Thank you, Olga, 
and that seemed to be the end of it. 
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friends will help out.’ And she said ‘I don’t 
mean that. What are you going to do when 
you’ve made your début, and had a winter of 
dances and parties?” and I laughed and said, 
‘J suppose I'll get married.’ 

“She sat looking at me, and do you know, 
Lion, she gave me a queer feeling, as if I were 
glass and transparent. And somehow I felt 
small and mercenary, and frightfully frivolous, 
until I suddenly remembered that it is she who 
is mercenary and small-minded, and unfair to 
you and to mother and me, so I stood up and 


said stiffly, ‘I am sure it would have pleased | 


grandfather to know that I am to have the 
rose ballroom,’ and she said: ‘I am sure it 
would please him. But you mustn’t expect 
too much of me, Mimi.’ 

“Lion, I felt utterly frozen when she said 
that. And I got out as quickly as I could, and 
cried right in the street, and had to hold up 
my muff so that people wouldn’t see me. And 
when I got home, mother wasn’t there. She 
had gone to Aunt Bernice’s to play bridge. 
And so I am writing to you, or I shall simply 
expire from suppressed emotion. 

“Qh, Lion, I /oved grandfather, and it hurts 
and hurts and hurts, to think he could have 
treated me like this. I was so proud of him. 
And the last time we were in Washington I 
was so happy. Oh, I wonder if I am ever going 
to be happy again.” 


“But when we had finished our tea, she | 
asked, ‘What are you going to do after that?’ 
and I said, ‘After what?’ and she said, After | 
your coming-out party?’ and I said, ‘Oh, I) 
shan’t have to do much entertaining; our | 








It ended there, and I was torn by her dis- 
tress. To think that she suffered! 

Lionel took it easily. ‘Oh, well, Mimi got 
what she wanted, so why should she care?” 

But I felt that she should care, and, indeed, 
when I had time to think of it all in colder 
blood, I wondered that she could ever have 
asked a favor at the hands of such a woman. 
I contrasted the sturdy pride of my own peo- 
ple, which would have led us to work our 
fingers to the bone rather than receive help 
from one who gave it grudgingly. 

We called Olga, after that, “the Ogre.” 
We decided to put her in our play. She was 
to be the villainess and was to be overthrown 
in the end. 

“No chance of that in real life,’”’ Lionel said, 
“but we can do as we please on paper.” 

He answered the letter, and it lay for a long 
time in a basket on his table. At last I carried 
it off. It was such a treasure, with its thin, 
crested paper and its cry for happiness! I 
knew that Lionel would not miss it, and that 
if he did he would think it lost. I should not 
confess my theft to him. 


3 


[? WAS in June of that year that the miracle 

happened. I call it a miracle because it 
seemed nothing less than that to me. I was 
invited to spend a month with Lionel Clark 
at his step-grandmother’s camp in the Maine 
woods. 

“Mimi will be there, and her cousin Bernice,” 
Lionel told me. “Olga says in her letter that 
I may ask any fellow who will fit in, and it 
seems to me that it will be a great chance for 
us to finish the play.” 

At first glance, his reason for asking me 
might have seemed selfish, but I am sure that 
it Was more than the play which made him 
Want me above all others. Our intimacy of 
the winter had knit us more closely together 
than either of us realized at that time, although 
we were to know it in the years to come. In 
Spite of our utter differences in training, we 
Were alike in this, that we soared to the skies 
when the mood was on us. We touched the 
stars! There was no limit to our aspirations. 

I accepted the invitation with avidity. I 
could not, however, understand Lionel’s will- 
Ingness, and Mimi’s, to be under such obliga- 
Hons. Thinted as much one night to Lionel. 

It seems to me I’d rather starve—” 
He shrugged his shoulders. “After all, ina 
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A -LIPYLE *A-Rae 
ON EVERY ALASKA 


Peek into it and see the Pebbled Cork that Saves Your Ice 


There has always been more or 
less mystery about the “insula- 
tion” of refrigerators. Butnowthe 
problem is solved in the Alaska. 
From this time on you can see 
with your own eyes that the 
Alaska you select has the famous 
Pebbled Cork insulation. This is 
made possible by the new Cork- 
Wall Window now built into the 
front of every genuine cork-insu- 
lated Alaska. It is virtually a little 
X-Ray. Through the lens of this 
little window you see the actual 
Pebbled Cork that has given this 
refrigerator its nation-wide repu- 
tation as an ice-saver. 
Innumerable tests and experi- 
ments have consistently proved 
to us that*Pebbled Cork is the 
best of all heat retardants. We 
use inner wallsof Pebbled Cork to 
hold the heat out and save the ice. 
To be sure you have the genu- 
ine cork-insulated Alaska, look for 


the Cork-Wall Window. 


Other Alaska Features 


Many features, combined, have 
won for the Alaska its title, “A 
Life Saver for Foods.” 

The patented Full-Ice-Sweep 
Circulation is one. By this sys- 
tem, the circulating air is more 
fully chilled and dried. Foods are 
kept fresh and wholesome. Food 
waste is reduced. 

Then there are the sanitary, 
seamless white porcelain and 
enamel interiors—with easy-to- 
clean, rounded corners; the tight- 
fitting doors; patented drain trap; 
non-rusting shelves, and others, 
which your dealer will gladly 
show you. 


Enjoy an Alaska 
The beautiful Alaska is made in 


styles and at prices to suit any 
income. See the Alaska dealer. If 
you do not know him, write us 


for his name and a copy of the 
Alaska Book. Dept. B. 


THE ALASKA REFRIGERATOR CO., Muskegon, Michigan 





LAS K 


Cork-Insulated Refrigerator 





To Dealers: If you arenot yet supplying the demand 
for these better built, ice-conserving refrigerators in 
your community, write us for complete information 222 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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low and long, built of logs with the bark on, 
and back of it stretched primeval forests of 

ine and tamarack, of spruce and fir, fringed 
at the edge of the cleared spaces with a lighter 

wth of white birches, juniper, and oak. 

Stately, mysterious, the great evergreens 
reached toward the sky. And in that enchan- 
ted forest I was to walk with Mimi, talk with 
her. 1 was overwhelmed by the thought of it. 

When we arrived, rather late in the after- 
noon, at the great log house, there was no one 
insight on the porches. We entered and found 
4 blazing fire, for in spite of the sunshine the 
day was cool. In front of the fire, in a big 
chair over which was thrown a black bear- 
skin, sat a woman, stiff-corseted and imposing. 
Her blonde hair was swept up into a curled 
pompadour. Her cheeks were pink, and her 
rose and white beauty seemed to stand out 
from the shadows as if painted on canvas. 

It was not until Lionel spoke, however, that 
| realized this was Olga, the Ogre who had 
stolen his inheritance and the inheritance of 
Mimi Le Brun. 

Olga welcomed me graciously, giving me 
her hand when I was presented, and telling 
the man who had brought in our bags to serve 
us some refreshment. 

“The girls hoped to be here when you came,” 
she said, “but a party rode over from the 
Stanleys’ camp and insisted that they should 
go fishing. Mimi left word for you, Lionel, 
that you were to ride over to the lake and meet 
them.” 

“Are they on horseback?” 

“Yes, Drake can tell you the road they 
took.” 

We went to our rooms and got into riding 
clothes. The house was lovely, spreading out 
so that all the rooms were on one floor. The 
furnishings were in keeping with the wildness 
of the surroundings, but preéminently com- 
fortable. In the great living-room where Olga 
had sat, the heads of animals decorated the 
walls—moose and deer and elk—and the 
mantel was made of a huge log split lengthwise 
and supported by rough-hewn blocks of 
granite. 

The bedrooms were bright with Indian rugs 
and Indian blankets, and sweet with the 
fragrance of bay and cedar. There was a bath 
with its water piped down from the lake. I 
felt my pulses pounding. It seemed to me 
that at any moment the masquerade might 
end and I should find myself back in the 
parsonage, milking the cow or washing dishes 
lor my mother. 

Yet I was uplifted and eager in anticipation 
of my meeting with Mimi, and I chatted quite 
freely and confidently with Olga when we 
went back to the living-room to have sand- 
wiches and a delicious wine from a golden 
bottle in front of the roaring fire. 

Our hostess talked to us of our trip. I was 
at once aware that she was not at ease with 
Lionel, and his manner to her held a touch of 
half-insolence which I resented. He was a guest 
in her house, and it seemed to me that he 
should have remembered it. 


WHEN we had finished our repast we mounted 

our horses and started out to meet the 
others. Lionel knew the way, and our horses 
took the road at a good pace. We came to the 
lake to find a dozen people gathered in gay 
canoes and on a low, long pier which ran out 
into the lake. They shouted when they saw us, 
and one of the girls detached herself from the 
Test and ran to meet us. 

She had a scarlet handkerchief bound about 
her head so that I could not see her hair, but 
I felt that it must be Mimi, and I was aware 
ol a sort of dizziness. 

. Then I heard Lionel saying, “Bernice! 
ee heart, old girl, but I’m glad to see 

As she came up to him, he lifted her to his 
easile-bow and kissed her. She was a little 
Pl _— flashing eyes and an oval, 
ug this is Jerome Chandler,” Lionel said, 

tamiliarly known as lerrv.” 


Be as Proud of Your 
Kitchen Ware 
as of Your Table Ware 


Friends will admire your fine discrim- 
ination if your kitchen is completely 
equipped with LISK Pure White “Better 
Quality” Enameled Ware; it is so attract- 
ive. Furthermore, it is so practical to 
use and so easy to clean it will lighten 
your daily tasks and give added pleasure 
to your kitchen hours. 


Take these Mixing Bowls for instance. There 
are nine of them in the set. Think of swiftly beat- 
ing up light, airy omelets or fluffy batters in these 
smooth, round bowls. Salads, cakes and a host of 
other things are more easily made with these porce- 
lain-like uterssils. They clean easily, and nest 
snugly on your shelves. You may well be proud 
of your kitchen if you can boast of kitchen ware 
such as this. 

Lisk Enamel is made of pure ingredients and 
fused on seamless steel vessels by intense heat. 
This gives a smooth, continuous porcelain-like 
surface that is unaffected by the acids of fruits, 
vegetables, milk or other foods. 


Start now to replace your worn out utensils. 


“Run no Risk—Be Sure It’s Lisk” 












Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Trade Mark of 


“Better Quality” 


Look for this Lisk 
Trade Mark when 
buying kitchen and 
household utensils 
in Enameled Ware, 
Heavily Coated Tin 
Ware, Nickel-Plat- 
ed Copper Pots and 
Kettles, Fapanned 
and Galvanized 
Ware. 


* Lisk Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Canandaigua, N. Y. 






Makers of the Famous Lisk Self-Basting Roaster 
and the New Lisk Enameled Coffee Percolator 






In using advertisements see page 0 





INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


FOR $1 


Stamps, Money Order or Check 


We will Send You 
a 4 


pat. OFF 


TRUE 

IRISH 

LINEN 
Redi-corded 


SCARF 


neo US 


Size 20x39 (18x36 when hemmed) 


Just hem and embroider this scarf and 
you will know why Thomas Young True 


Irish 


Linen is 


so well liked in fine 


homes everywhere. 


These redi-corded linens give a colorful 


air 


linen 


of hospitality to the home. 
redi-corded borders on 
add to the 


Their 
cream 
design 


“Italian” 
beauty of the 


you embroider. 


Borders in blue, brown and green; brown 


and gold; blue and go!d 
inexpensive, a 


tiful, 


3 of white damask. 
20 x 57 $1.50. 
40 x 40 $2.00, size 
54 x 59 $4.50. 
match, 

Ask your retailer to show you 


size 


Durable, beau- 
fraction of the cost 
Searfs 20 x 48 $1.25, 

Table covers, size 
49x 49 $3.00, size 
Napkins and doilies to 


also our 


REDI-THREADED Handkerchief Squares. 


Send 


0) 
2e 


for booklet ‘Lure of 


stamp 


Irish Linen.’’ 


Thomas Young, Inc. 
39 White St., New York 


RETAILERS: 


Write for special proposition. 





Coal and Wood Range 


Drops into 
place like this 


190 


Send $5.43 with table top \ 
earest suitable stock yas i ga ‘fy which 

i ei . 
Ri or than 28x43 or 26x47 


DIRECT FROM 
MANUFACTURERS 


Finest quality stoves, 
ranges, heaters and fur- 
naces ever made. Newest 
designs—latest blue and 
gray porcelain en- 
amel finish,etc. Get 
our hew bargain 
Book Free 
Easy payments— 
30 days’ home trial 
—dquick, safe _ delivery 
guaranteed. 22 years’ 
successful dealing—more 
than 500,000 pleased cus- 
tomers. Send no money 
—just your name—today. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 
441 Rochester Ave., 


bination Gas, Kalamazoo, Michigan 





Brighten your kitchen— ° 
Lig ten your work with 
A TEPCO WHITE PORCELAIN 
ENAMELED TABLE TOP 


size. We will ship 
collect, 


The Enamel Products Co. 
500 Eddy Rd., Cleveland, O. 


* 
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Peacock 


She swung herself up to my saddle-bow as 
she had swung herself up to Lionel’s. ‘Shall 
I kiss him, too?” she asked, and I was aware 
of the invitation of her lips and eyes, as years 
ago I had been aware of it in the lips and eyes 
of Theresa. 

Well, I met the situation. No man could, 
I am sure, have done differently without 
creating an awkward situation. Yet I hated 
it, although I carried it off as easily as any. 
But I had come, a knight riding to his 
lady, and I felt that this dark sprite had 
stolen something which I had treasured for 
another. 


“YX7HERE’S Mimi?” Lionel demanded. 
“She went on ahead to meet you.”. 

“We must have missed her.” 

“Oh, well, we are all going back in a minute,” 
Bernice said. “We caught loads of fish, and 
we are dying for our dinner.” 

“Olga gave us something to eat when we 
arrived,” Lionel told her. ‘“She’s a great old 
bird, isn’t she—dressed up to the nines in a 
place like this!” 

“She isn’t bad,” Bernice stated. ‘She was 
never chaperoned, and so she gives us a loose 
rein. We break all-the rules, and we’ve had 
some high jinks.” 

I don’t know what I had expected of Lionel’s 
friends, but I am perfectly sure that I had not 
expected this—a daring siren who asked for 
kisses, and a crowd who broke the rules. 

Some of the others came up just then, and 
Lionel and I dismounted. I was presented to 
everybody, and they seemed to talk all at once. 
I smiled and said little. There was, indeed, 
little to say. They talked a language which 
was unknown to me. I should, I think, have 
felt crude, uncomfortable, in the midst of them, 
if my mind had not flown beyond them to my 
meeting with Mimi. She filled my thoughts 
to the exclusion of self-consciousness, so that 
I looked on with a feeling of detachment at 
the picturesque group gathered by the lake, 
as if I were audience and they the colorful 
chorus of some comic opera. 

As we rode back Bernice was beside me. 
“Why didn’t Lionel tell me you were so good- 
looking?” 

“Perhaps he wanted to keep it as a sur- 
prise.” 

She flashed her dark eyes at me. 
should have given us warning.” 

We laughed together, and I began to feel 
at ease with her. 

“Lionel says you are from New York. I 
adore it! When I die, it will be my heaven.” 

“T am not from New York City; my home 
is in the western part of the state.” 


*He 


Feathers 


: “Oh, really?” She swept on from that to, 
Lionel says you are writing a play. 

“He is writing it.” 

“He says that he turns all of the love scenes 
over to you.” 

“Well, he does.” 

“Have you had so much practise in real life” 

“T haven’t had any.” 

“You needn’t tell me that!” Her slanting 
glance was a challenge. 

I was repelled by her manner, yet I was not 
a prig nor a prude: I was merely a romantic 
boy, holding fast to my worship of one woman, 
I was, too, impatient. I wanted to spur my 
horse on and on until I found her whom] 
sought. She belonged to this world of golden 
shadows and of waving branches. I felt she 
must be different from all the rest; that if she 
were like Bernice, I should die. 

Presently Lionel rode back to talk to Bernice 
and I gradually dropped behind. I did not 
want to mingle with that comic opera crowd, 
From the viewpoint of today my youthful 
arrogance is astounding. They were not 
shallow as they seemed, nor was I, indeed, » 
serious. 

I turned my horse to the right and was 
presently riding under the great trees, parallel 
to the road but away from it. Here was no 
sunlight, but rather a faint greenish illumina- 
tion shading off into a sheen of amethyst where 
a pool lay quiet among the deeper shadows, 
unearthly as a mirage, shining as a steel blade, 


O my exalted state of mind the forest 

seemed a place of real enchantment. | 
should not have been startled if before me had 
arisen some dryad whom I might pursue, faun- 
like, through the dim aisles. 

My ‘horse, walking on pine needles, made 
no sound. No bird-note broke the stillness. 
From far off came the dull beat of hoofs as our 
party galloped gayly towards home. There 
was, too, the faint echo of laughing voices. 
And then, at last, as I loitered—silence. 

And something in that silence and loveliness 
seemed to beat against my heart so that I felt 
suffocated by it, and I found myself all at once 
worshipping beauty as my father had wor- 
shipped. I stopped my horse and bared my 
head, and I seemed to hear my father saying, 
“God made it!” 

Though I did not know it then, that moment 
was the last in which I looked out upon the 
world with a boy’s enraptured gaze. A tum 
of the road, as one might say, brought me to 
man’s estate. I have often wondered how my 
life would have tended if the message had come 
to me that morning which arrived ten days 
later and took me back to the farm. 


(To be continued)” 


Dressmaking Lesson 


(Continued from page 61) 


The’upper part and one piece of the drapery 
of the afternoon dress are of satin; the skirt and 
the other part of the drapery are of velvet. 
The lower edge of the lining should be turned in 
and hemmed. It can be finished with hooks and 
eyes, so as to open down the front if the dress 
is fastened on the shoulder and down the side, 
but the whole garment can be finished to slip 
over the head. If opened and closed at the side, 
stitch and pink, or overcast,the under-arm and 
the shoulder seams. Bind the left sleeve at 
the top from the shoulder to the under-arm 
seam, and face the dress across the shoulder, 
around the armhole from the shoulder to the 
under-arm seam, and down the under-arm seam. 
The neck and lower edges of the sleeves should 
be finished with a piping, cut, placed, and 
finished as shown in Figures 4, 5, 6 and 7. 

The whole evening dress is made of velvet. 
The lower edge of the lining may be turned in 
and stitched to the velvet skirt (two rows), and 
the lower edge of the skirt may be finished by 


facing with a strip of taffeta seam binding and 
blind-hemming this to the skirt. The edge of 
the drapery may be finished with a rolled hem 
(Fig. 3) or lined with chiffon. The top of the 
bodice and armholes should be faced back with 
chiffon, a deep facing, the lower edge of which 
is simply caught, occasionally, to the bodice. 

Velvet must never be pressed in the ordinary 
way. There are regular velvet pressing boards 
on the market, set with small wire teeth, some- 
what like the little wire brushes used for suéde 
shoes. These, however, are quite expensive, 
and it is possible to do the work at home with- 
out them. Simply use another piece of velvet, 
lay the two right sides together, and press 2¢ry 
lighily with a warm, not hot, iron. A rolled hem 
would need no pressing. 

Patterns for these dresses may be pur’ hased 
in sizes 34, 36, 38 and 4o, at 6oc tor each 
pattern. To order, send stamps or money- 
order, stating pattern and size wanted, 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING PATTERN SERVICE. 
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Lonely 


(Continued from page 65) 


A huddle of feathers fell headlong through 
the air. Blue Allard smiled. 

“Got him!” she exulted. “Shouldn’t won- 
der but that’s the hawk got ten of the Rhode 
Islands yesterday.” 

Handing back the gun, she went down to- 
ward the corral for her horse. 

Dexter, the foreman, met her on the way. 

“fad an accident,” he explained hurriedly. 
“New fellow, name o’ Bob Curtis, I hired yes- 
terday, got hisself thrown from a horse. Head’s 
cracked, near’s I can make out.” 

He turned, walking back to the bunk-house 
with her, elaborating on his account of the acci- 
dent. They’d dared him to ride this horse, it 
seemed, never thinking he’d take it up. And 
the new man had dared after all. He’d ridden 
the outlaw. 

Blue Allard felt a surge of understanding. 
The inability to rest inactive under a chal- 
lenge—she knew! 

A knot of men standing before the bunk- 
house melted away at her approach. She 
went in, finding the atmosphere heavy with 
smoke and redolent of the careless ways oi men; 
an untanned skin drying out odorously behind 
the stove; boots, a lump of tallow fat, and an 
unsavory rag for greasing near the fire. 

Beside the bunk holding the injured man, 
Blue Allard paused expectantly. He lay with 
eyes closed and arms outflung, in a posture 
curiously appealing. 

Expertly Blue Allard’s fingers explored the 
skull beneath the man’s crisp blond hair. Re- 
moteness from medical skill had taught her the 
rudiments of surgery. 

“Not a break; just a concussion,” she said 
briefly, rising to her feet. ‘Send for the doc- 
tor, and—” She hesitated. “Move him up 
to the ranch-house,” she finished, aware of 
Dexter’s amazed eyes. 

No man, during her occupancy of the ranch- 
house, had stepped across its threshold. She 
was shattering a hitherto unbroken precedent 
for this stranger. What impulse moved her, 
she could not say. A humane wish to carry 
him out of the foul atmosphere of the bunk- 
house? Something vital extending from the 
man to herself in the instant her fingers had 
probed his skull for injury? 

“Ma-am?” gulped Dexter. 

“I said, move him to the ranch-house!” re- 
peated Blue Allard sharply. 

She led the procession herself, aware of 
curious eyes upon her back, silencing Clare’s 
flutter of agitation abruptly. 

“In here,” she ordered, opening the door of 
her own bedroom. 

Then to Clare’s protest, “We'll bunk to- 
gether until he’s well.” 


‘THERE were but two bedrooms in the ranch- 
house, her own and Clare’s. In Clare’s room 
muslin curtains swung at the window and gay 
braided rugs covered the floor. In the growing 
prosperity of the Circle W,Blue Allard had con- 
temptuously conceded to Clare the feminine 
comtorts apparently necessary to her happiness. 
Her own room was as severely plain as a monk’s 
cell. A bed, a chair, a table, several suits of 
corduroy with belted coats hanging on the wall. 
Methodically Blue Allard began to take 
down the suits preparatory to carrying them 
to Clare’s room. Halting in the doorway, she 
gave final instructions to the men in the act of 
laying Curtis upon the bed. 

“Undress him,” she said briefly. 

.“Gawd—call that a woman!” muttered one 
of the men behind her. “Ain’t it just like 
she’s the mister of the house?” 

“Maybe she ain’t a whole heap o’ a success 
a a woman, but she’s a mighty good boss!” 
Tetorted Dexter meaningly. 

he muttering ceased. Presently the men 
departed, 

Blue Allard came and stood in the doorway, 
cying the unconscious face on the pillow. A 
man in her room—something sharp and primi- 
tive stirred within her. 


Women 


Clare, carrying a basin of water and an arm- 
ful of towels, passed into the room. Leaning 
down, she brushed the sick man’s thick yellow | 
hair back with her hand in what had a strange 
similarity to a caress. 

“Don’t!” said Blue Allard in sharp protest. 
Then, more temperately, “His head’s hurt.” 

The eyes of the two women met in a gaze 
strangely hostile. 

“You—what are you staring at me for?” 
demanded Blue Allard. 

“And why are you staring at me?” countered 
Clare, in a whisper. 

Slowly, as the days went by, there developed 
between the two women something which 
amounted to silent warfare over the uncon- 
scious man. The brain clot clouding his 
faculties was slow in absorbing. It might, 
said the hard-driven medical man, wearily pre- | 
paring to climb into the saddle for a twenty- 
mile ride to welcome a new citizen, be ten days 
or ten weeks before he was conscious. Noth- 
ing to do but wait. 





A MAN in the house,even an unconscious 

man at the point of death, made a differ- 
ence. There was about Clare, and about Blue 
Allard, a constant awareness of his presence 
almost furtive in effect. 

Lying side by side on Clare’s narrow bed, 
Blue Allard would rouse from the heavy sleep 
following a day in the open to know that Clare 
wasnolongerbyherside. Then, keeping verystill, 
hereyes narrowed to a deceptiveslit, Blue Allard 
would wait until Clare, satisfied that the sick 
man was still alive, slid back into her dreams. 
After which in her turn, she would steal into 
the sick room to sit, bulking huge in her man’s 
bathrobe, by the bedside, intently regarding 
the closed eyes and yellow hair of the stranger. 

And, watching as he thinned and whitened 
against the pillow, slowly the unconscious man 
grew into Blue Allard’s heart. 

Emotions she had done with in the days 
when Richie Forbes had married Beulah Price 
came back again, the flaming, sleepless nights 
of hope, the alternating, equally wakeful nights 
of despair. There was a hunger gnawing at 
Blue Allard these days which drove her to in- | 
cessant irritability. 

And in Clare, no less than in Blue Allard, | 
the helplessness of the man entrusted to her | 
care wrought its miracle. of awakening love. 

Once, returning unexpectedly to the ranch- 
house, Blue Allard surprised Clare in the act 
of implanting a chaste kiss upon the uncon- 
scious brow of the patient. 

“Youl’’ whispered Blue Allard in a fury. 
“Don’t you dare!” 

Clare defied her. “Why not?” she de- 
manded significantly. ‘Why should it matter 
to you? You hate men, you’ve always said it! 
And now—” : 

“And now?” repeated Blue Allard, choking. 

Turning away, she went back to where her 
horse, the reins flung carelessly upon its neck, 
awaited her return. 
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“And now?” wept Blue Allard in bewildered | .. ... tneough en ae ee = 
terror. About hervery tears was an incongruity, 

a lack of fitness, as though the mountains wept. | motion 

To her in that bitter hour came a sick re- 
membrance of Clare’s warning: 

“Don’t say it, Blue. Maybe you’ll be made 
to realize that underneath you’re a woman.” 

Presently she climbed back into the saddle, 
heading homeward, a softness in the eyes un- 
used to tears, an unaccustomed gentleness 
about the very droop of her shoulders. How 
one man, sick and unconscious, could dominate 
a household of two women! Without speak- 
ing, almost without breathing, his very pres- 
ence had set the household on end, had even 
made enemies Of herself and Clare. 
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Lonely Women 


“But it mustn’t be that way,” brooded Blue 
Allard to herself unhappily. “We've been to. 
gether for years. I’ve needed Clare; she’s 
needed me. We can’t begin to hate now.” 

But when, reaching the ranch-house, she syr. 
prised Clare at the cookstove, taking golden 
circles of crisp dough from hot grease, a red 
flame of sheer hatred shot through her at 
Clare’s manner. 

“‘He’s conscious at last,” said Clare impor- 
tantly, in a strained, unnatural voice. “And 
I’m making doughnuts; perhaps he'll relish 
one. ; 

Clare, her hair elaborately crimped and 
frizzed, was arrayed in a dainty dress of sheer 
swiss. She must, realized Blue Allard, have 
been working days on it secretly. Her face 

was carefully powdered and delicately rouged, 
Hl andirons. Finish, Clare looked—why, unfamiliar, but actually 
i oxidized brass. 10 
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Your Fireplace Can Mean 
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Rouge and powder in the Circle W—Blue 
Allard turned sick. 

“His eyes are the bluest!” said Clare con- 
versationally, still in that strained, unnatural 
voice. ‘Have a doughnut, Blue?” 

Blue Allard’s clenched hand shot out and 
crashed the extended plate to the floor. 

“You—a-playing your woman’s tricks!” she 
accused hotly. 

She saw Clare staring at her, frightened, 
cowering. 

“Let her shake!” said Blue Allard to herself, 
turning on her heel. 

A sudden thought came to her, evilly per- 
sistent. She owned the Circle W. She could, 
if she wanted, send Clare away. Horrified, she 
caught herself back from the thought. Ten 
years—and Clare needed her. Clare couldn’t 
make her way in the world alone. She’d go 
right back to being ill again. She’d always 
have to be taken care of, Clare would. : 

The sick man’s eyes were open, and, as Clare 
had said, they were of an intense blue, child- 
ishly appealing. He had a pleasant, friendly 
smile, which he produced for Blue Allard. 

“Thought you were a man, when you first 
come in that door,” he said, smiling. “Mighty 
sorry I’ve had to put you to all this trouble.” 

“No,” denied Blue Allard, with an odd 
breathlessness, “I’m not a man. I’m—a 
woman.” 

“You're the boss around here, ain’t you?” 

“T’m the boss,” nodded Blue Allard. 

She sat down beside him in a silence which 
lengthened until the sick man stirred rest- 
lessly. 

“Thought I smelled doughnuts,” he haz- 
arded weakly. 

“Clare!” called Blue Allard grimly. 


CLARE came at once, bearing a plate of the 
despised doughnuts and a glass of milk. He 
ate, smiling at intervals at Clare, a moustache 
of milk lingering upon his upper lip, which Blue 
Allard wanted absurdly to wipe away. 

Clare withdrew, shrinking from the look of 
Blue Allard’s scornful eyes. 

“You’re from over Texas way?” inquired 
Blue Allard bruskly. 

“From over Texas way,” he confirmed, 
evasively. 

“You like it here?” 

“T was likin’ it.” 

“You figure on staying?” 

“‘Reckon so.” 

Blue Allard stood up. Took an ui.easy turn 
back and forth across the room. “I’ve been 
needing a good man around the place a long 
time,” she said carelessly. ae 

And heard, outside the door, Clare’s tinkling 
laugh of sheer malice. Color flamed hotly in 
Blue Allard’s face. She came and stood di- 
rectly over the bed. ae 

“What kind 0’ woman does a man like best? 
she demanded. “One full 0’ woman’s tricks, 
or—or—” she paused. : 

The man’s blue eyes rested upon her mildly. 

“Reckon men’ll always like feathers and fix- 
ings, Miss,” he laughed whimsically. “Men 
like women to be different from themselves. 
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Before Blue Allard yawned the necessity of 
once more having to combat life upon unequal 
terms. She marched into the other room, 
head high. , 

“You—” she said dangerously to Clare. “It’s 
time you earned your keep around here. I 
want you should cut me out some dresses.” 

“Dresses!” 

“Dresses.” 

In a frightened daze Clare returned to the 
cookstove. 

That night the two women lay for sleepless 
hours, without speech, awake when dawn came 
in at the window. 

Once Clare moved furtively to slip out of 
bed, but Blue Allard’s strong fingers shot out 
and gripped her wrist. An hour later she knew 
that Clare had begun to cry silently in the 
night, as she had in the early years. when the 
two together had fought the grim specter away. 
In those days Blue Allard had been accus- 
tomed to comfort Clare with the utmost ten- 
derness. But now, listening to that small piti- 
ful sound of repressed woe, Blue Allard’s anger 
only deepened. 

“Women’s tricks,” she said to herself scorn- 
fully. 


GOMETIMES, in the days which followed, 
Blue Allard wished half-heartedly that Bob 
Curtis had never come to the ranch to make 
trouble between herself and Clare. They had 
been happy, they had been at peace before his 
coming, two women alone. And now— 

They rarely spoke, except at intervals across 
Curtis’ bright head. He was up now, able to 
spend his evenings before the fire, and to make 
a third at the white-covered table in the 
kitchen where they ate. 

In the bunk-house the men whispered of his 
continued presence with the two women, and 
once Curtis himself, aroused to the anomaly 
of his position, hazarded the suggestion uncer- 
tainly. 
ow I’d better be goin’ back to the 

ys?” 

“You’re staying here,” informed Blue Allard 
bruskly. ‘We’ve been needing a man in the 
house a long time.” 

She caught the swift shaft of sarcasm leaping 
from under Clare’s lowered lids, and faltered. 

“T—it’s lonely here nights,”’ concluded Blue 
Allard weakly. 

Curtis stirred uneasily. Something of his 
position and of the situation between the two 
women had begun to dawn on him. He was 
not stupid, and there was something about the 
very stillness of their manner toward each 
other revealing in effect. 

He was perhaps thirty, Bob Curtis, and ex- 
cept for his pleasant smile and his returning 
vigor, entirely unremarkable. Blue Allard 
herself used to wonder why she had set her 
heart upon him. 

Clare answered the question in her own 
fashion one night during a brief passage of 
words between the two women. 

“You want him because J want him!” she 
accused, “Step out of the way and let me win. 
You’re no woman, you’ve never been a woman. 
You’ve everything, and I’ve nothing. Let me 
win!” 

_ The absurdity of the appeal, with its utter 
ignoring of Bob Curtis’ wishes, did not occur 
to either woman. 

_Regarding Clare’s emotion-ravaged face 
distastefully, Blue Allard turned away without 
reply. 

And presently, before her startled world, ap- 
peared the caricature of Blue Allard in woman’s 
clothes, her close-cropped head standing up 
grotesquely above her muslin draperies, her 

ee stride tempered to the confining limits of 
skirts. 
. The first of the cowboys to see her fled gasp- 
ing to the bunk-house, where, to the tune of 
shouts of mirth, he joyously related his story. 

“Her a-walkin’ out with that man’s face 0” 
hers above all them ruffles!” 

And it was true. Clare had taken a savage 
delight in constructing the most feminine of 
dresses for Blue Allard. 
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Lonely Women 


Dexter, the foreman, roughly put a stop to 
the unseemly mirth. 

““Maybe it’s something more to cry about 
than to laugh over, if the truth were known.” 
he said sternly. 

So Clare was the one to deal the eventual 
blow of ridicule to Blue Allard’s pride. Seeing 
Blue Allard in her dress of dainty rose-sprigged 
muslin, Clare leaned back against the wall of 
the living-room to laugh long and loudly, her 
eyes narrowed maliciously. 

“You look likea comic valentine!” she insulted 
cruelly. ‘“‘Leave the wearing of women’s clothes 
to women—and go back to your pants.” 

The two women, both gone white, confronted 
each other. 

Blue Allard fought for speech against the 
fury enveloping her. ‘You were sick when | 
brought you here,” she whispered. “And | 
made you well. You’re well now—take your 
things and get out.” 

“Blue!’ implored Clare, holding out her 
hands in entreaty. “You don’t mean it! 
Why, for ten years we’ve been here, just us two 
women alone—” 

“What are two women to each other—when 
a man comes between?” demanded Blue Allard 
harshly. 





ITH rough hands, in Clare’s trim bedroom, 
she proceeded to strip the offending finery 
from her body, once more donning her worn cor- 


-| duroys, after which, fleeing the sight of Clare’s 


hunted eyes, she rode recklessly for hours, half 
hoping that a sudden crash in the saddle might 
solve her. problem, fighting her accusing con- 
science, which persisted in bringing up pic- 
tures of her early life on the ranch with Clare. 

Clare, coughing herself to pitiful exhaustion, 
hectic circles upon her thin cheeks, holding 
tight to Blue’s hand: 

“T couldn’t fight, Blue, dear, except with you 
behind me,” she had sobbed. ‘I’m—too far 
gone to make this fight for myself.” 

Real love, enduring and miraculous, between 
herself and Clare in those days. 

Dropping the reins, Blue Allard sobbed aloud 
in her anguish of spirit. “God be merciful!” 
she cried in torment. 

Toward evening she paused at a Mexican’s 
cabin for a glass of water, lingering to exchange 
words with his shy, dark-eyed wife. 

The woman held in her arms a very new 
baby of which she was obviously proud, and 
presently Blue Allard lifted the mite awkwardly 
in her own strong arms, touching the velvet 
cheek with an exploring finger. 

“TI suppose—he’s a lot of trouble?” she said, 
with a vague wistfulness. 

The Mexican woman laughed. “Plenty 
trouble!” she agreed gaily, her pride leaping 
through the words. 

Blue Allard rode on, and behind her back the 
Mexican laughed. 

“T theenk she ver’ fonny, wit’ her pants like 
man!” 

But the Mexican mother shook her head. 
“No, not fonny! Me, I know she’s woman 
jus’ the same. An’ eef woman mus’ be woman, 
she’s better /ike woman!” 

It was quite dark when Blue Allard drew rein 
at the ranch house. From the shadows 
stepped Dexter, evidently watching uneasily 
for her return. Silently he took her horse and 
led it away. Briefly Blue Allard’s thoughts 
followed him. Kind, in his way. For the first 
time she recognized that during all her years on 
the ranch, Dexter had beena strong right hand. 

Letting herself into the house, she found the 
great bare living-room empty. A fire blazed 
in the fireplace, and, standing wearily before 
it, she drew her limp gauntlets from her rein- 
scarred hands. 

Where was Curtis? Where was Clare? A 
suspicion flamed in her, set aside at once by 
the sound of dragging footsteps in Clare’s room. 
Packing her things, evidently. 

Remorse stirred feebly in Blue Allard. Clare 
had nothing-—and she would take nothing. 
Not now! Uncertainly Blue Allard began 4 
restless pacing to and fro. 
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ECAUSE the short chimney 
oil stove burner produces an 
intense flame which strikes di- 
rectly on the bottom of the 
cooking utensil, the heat gen- 
erated has, in the past, 
caused the early destruction of 
its vital part, the inner com 
bustion tube. 


This fault has been com 
pletely eliminated in the Lor- 
ain High Speed Oil Burner by 
making tiie inner combustion 
tube of ‘‘Vesuvius Metal’’ 
which is not affected by the 
destructive action of this in- 
tense heat 
., Therefore, American Stove 
Company now gives the follow- 
Ing unconditional guarantee 
with each Lorain Oil Burner. 


GUARANTFE 


Should the inner combustion 
tube of the Lorain High Speed 
Oil Burner burn out within 
40 years from date of pur- 
chase, replacement will be 
made entirely free of charge. 


(ooks Quickly—Bakes Rapidly 


RETTINESS in an oil stove is a superficial quality. The real, 






deep-down quality that endears an oil stove to a housewife is its 
ability to cook and bake rapidly—and efficiently. 


An oil stove equipped with Lorain 
High Speed Oil Burners cooks 
quickly and bakes rapidly because 
these famous burners generate an 
intense heat which comes in direct 
contact with the cooking utensil. 
In fact, they burn oil with all the 
rapid and efficient cooking qual- 
ities of gas. 


Fortwelve yearsall stovesequipped 
with this burner have been giving 
perfect satisfaction in thousands 
upon thousands of homes. Year by 
year its popularity has increased. 
Last year the demand far exceeded 
the production, great though that 
production was 


This wide-spread popularity of the 
Lorain Burner is due to its many 
exclusive features. For instance, 
the vital part, the inner combustion 
tube, is made of Vesuvius Metal, 
which is not affected by the intense 
heat. Read the Guarantee. 


Then, Lorain has a patented wick- 
stop which automatically deter- 
mines the correct lighting- and 
burning-point of the wick, which 
with the Lorain Burner are one 
and the same. Then there are the 
tapered combustion tubes which 
prevent “‘boil-overs * from reaching 
the wick. Then, too, the construc- 
tion of the oil-well prevents wick- 
sticking and makes re-wicking 
easy. The famous Lorain Wick 
outlasts all other wicks and seldom 
requires trimming. It, too, is an 
exclusive feature of the Lorain 
Burner. So is the large, smooth- 
rimmed Red Wheel which makes 
wick-adjustments easy. 


The nearest dealer who sells oil 
stoves equipped with this remark- 
able Lorain Burner will explain 
these important features to you. 
You'll have no difficulty in select- 
ing a Lorain-equipped Oil Stove 
that just suits you as to price, size, 
style and color. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


Sole Manufacturers of Gas Ranges Equipped with the Lorain Oven Heat Regulator 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Cooking Appliances 


LORAI 


HIGH SPEED OIL BURNER 



















































Many famous makes of Oit 
Cook Stoves are now equip- 
ped with the Lbrain High 
Speed Oil Burner including: 


DANGLER 
. Dangler Stove Co. Div., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


DIRECT ACTION 
National Stove Co. Div., 
Lorain, Ohio 


NEW PROCESS 
New Process Stove Co. Div., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


QUICK MEAL 
Quick Meal Stove Co. Div., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
CLARK JEWEL 
George M. Clark & Co. Div., 
Chicago, 11. 


F GAS is available you'll 
find no cooking appliance 


to compare with Lorain- 
equipped Gas Ranges. One 
easy turn of the Lorain Red 
eel gives you a choice of 
44 measured and controlled 
oven heats for any kind of 
oven cooking or baking. 


OVEN HEAT REGULATOR 
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‘that eternal dish washing 


“T don’t mind the cooking if I only didn’t have to wash the 
dishes!”” Sound familiar? Yet a good many women, refusing to 
become reconciled to the “‘everlasting dish washing”’ have found 
they can lighten the task remarkably with this handy Sanitrox 
Sink Set. 

When dishes are well scraped the worst is over; the actual 
washing is easy. This three-cornered white strainer fits into a 
corner of the sink and lends most effective first aid in the pre- 
liminary clearing up. No looking for the soap; it’s right at hand 
when needed if you have a Sanitrox wall soapdish. While your 
sparkling hot soapsuds are no whiter than this big, roomy oval 
Sanitrox dishpan! Makes dishes easy to handle, and when put 
away is itself as clean and shining as your finest china. 


No dirt-catching corners in 
Sanitrox Ware 


Sanitrox utensils have the strength of steel, while they also 
have ‘the immaculately smooth, sanitary surface of glass. The 
solid steel base is three separate times coated with a tough liquid 
metal-glass, three times fused to a glowing white heat 600 
degrees greater than an ordinary gas flame. Its almost diamond- 
hard surface is impervious even to odors: absolutely proof against 
food acids. Durable as well as beautiful, a joy to use and an 
economy to own. To be had in practically all household and 
cooking utensils. 


Write for interesting booklet on Sanitrox Ware 


Columbian Enameling & Stamping Company 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


Onyx Ware—the Standard for 


Sure Evidence 
f Sanit all Cooking Utensils 
oO os FOR fu 2 shown — 
ualit of the 200 popular 
Q y items in the Onyx 
line. Foroveragenerae 
tion the design of this ' 
famous ware—mottled white on 










If by accident a 
Sanitrox utensil 


boils dry it is not | — brown—has been familiar in thou- 
seriously injured, sandsof homes here and abroad. Of 
let alone consumed the same high quality as Sanitrox 
bythe gas flame. but because of manufacturing ade j 
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Lonely Women 


A knocking disturbed her, and Dexter en. 
tered, standing eyes averted, just within the 
door. 

“Curtis’s gone, ma’am,” he said unhappily, 
“He’d a wife and children in Texas he thought 
he ought to be gettin’ back to, an’ I had him 
driven over to the Junction an’ put aboard the 
train. He left his grateful thanks to you for 
| all your kindness.” 

A silence. 

Dexter kept his eyes averted. Out of pity 
he refrained from repeating Curtis’ frantic ap- 
peal to him. 

“T got to be gettin’ away,” Curtis had ex 
plained desperately. “I can’t stand it no more 
them two women fightin’ over me an’ not car. 
in’ how J feel about it. An’ I got a wife an’ 
kids in Texas, an’ when all’s said, a feller’s 
wife’s his wife!” 

a had staked Curtis to a return ticket him- 
self. 

‘You can go,” said Blue Allard’s dispirited 
voice. 

Dexter disappeared. 

“Maybe this’ll set her more against men than 
ever,” he reasoned, walking toward the bunk- 
house. “An’ then again—maybe it won't, 
Maybe, lettin’ herself care this way, she’ll be 
carin’ again sometime. Maybe—” He left 
unfinished the thought that there might even- 
tually be a chance for him. 

Blue Allard walked over and opened the door 
upon Clare, 

Clare cowered away, her face stained with 
tears, her eyes hopeless. 

“You heard?” asked Blue Allard in a flat, 
extinguished tone. 

“T knew,” quavered Clare. “He told me 
| when he went.” 

An uneasy jealousy resurrected itself in Blue 
Allard. Curtis had left without even the 
formality of bidding her good-bye. 

“There isn’t any man living worth all the 
misery we’ve had over this one!’ sobbed Clare. 

“Clare!” appealed Blue Allard. “I can’t 
ask you to forgive me—that would be too much 
to ask. All I can do is to beg you to try and 
understand.” 

She walked toward Clare, holding out her 
arms imploringly. 

“There’s something in women which be- 
trays them where men are concerned,” she 
said. “Something before which the love and 
loyalty of women for each other fades away like 
smoke before wind.” 
| Tears rolled down her cheeks. It was a long 
speech for Blue Allard. 

“We were two lonely women,” struggled 
Blue Allard pitifully. 

Clare came stumbling to her. They sobbed 
in each other’s arms in mutual forgiveness. 

“And lonely women do strange things!” fin- 


ished Clare, in complete understanding. 








| Little Anne 
| (Continued from page 33) 


| Directions: Provide yourself with a pair of 
scissors and a rubber band. It is best to paste 
the whole sheet on a heavy piece of paper or 
cambric and put under a weight to dry before 
cutting out. Cut the two slits marked A and B 
on the lower edge of the doll. From the back 
of the doll insert one end of the rubber band in 
slit A and the other end through slit B and slip 
a bow through each loop to keep it from pulling 
out. Put your first two fingers through the 
rubber band at the back of the doll, and they 
will make cunning little legs for Anne to dance 
about with. 

Note: See the illustration at top of the page: 
So that your fingers will appear to be the same 
length, roll one end of the paper shoes around 
and paste on or near the dotted line according 
to the size of your fingers. When you want t0 
use the legs that you have cut out, carefully re- 
move the rubber band and insert the tabs A and 

| Bin the slits A and B from the back of the doll. 
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Traveling 
(Continued from page 27) 


anxiously desire to make a present of to 
suitable individuals. Give them the slightest 
hint, even a postcard, and they will rise to it 
likea fish toa fly. They will lavishly pour into 
your home the most exciting packets, to read 
which is to burn with a passion to travel. They 
will indite to you personal letters bearing on 
your own personal case; they will beg you to 
trouble them again. You can not trouble them 
toomuch. They are your slaves. I admit that 
it is your money they want, but they don’t 
want more of your money than they would 
get if you traveled without troubling them. 
The whole warm-hearted business of studying 
your personal case is part of their advertising. 
However, it benefits you none the less on that 
account—and all the above applies with equal 
force in the matter of hotels and pensions. 

The moment the informative literature 
reaches the home, the pleasures and the bene- 
fits of travel have already begun. Your curi- 
osity is stimulated. You are aware of a new, 
delightful zest. You are even conscious of 
being in several places at once. You were 
half-asleep; you are now awake. You know 
how Columbus and Captain Cook must have 
felt. And it is all very marvelous. 

I don’t mind where you decide to travel to, 
and I should not presume to attempt to in- 
struct you. I would offer only one small 
counsel. Cut your coat according to your 
cloth—or, rather, cut it according to your 
cloth with a considerable margin for the un- 
expected, which generally happens in travel. 
That is, unless you are very young. The very 
young, with financial resources amounting to 
£10.0.2, will arithmetically calculate that a 
certain excursion can with luck and strict 
economy be accomplished upon £9,19.8, and 
they will fare forth full of confidence, and they 
will infallibly return somehow, with a penny 
or a pawn-ticket in their pockets, and their 
nerves will be no worse for the adventure. 
But this kind of feat is unsuitable for other 
than the very young. The mature are not 
fitted for it. And few things are more apt to 
spoil a holiday in strange places than the con- 
tinual thought, “If I spend that extra coin I 
may be running short.” 

All expenditures are relative. 


The Start 

You start. Even travelers who have gone 
abroad once a year for years will worry about 
the mere mechanical details of the journey, 
simply because it is a journey into a foreign 
scene. As for you, if you have never done the 
thing before, you will probably feel the anxi- 
eties of an explorer bent on discovering the 
Northwest passage. But the porters, guards, 
and other officials who surround you regard 
you as the most ordinary human phenomenon 
in the world. They see persons like you, doing 
just what you do, several times a day every 
working day of their lives. By long experience 
they know exactly where you may make a 
mistake, and they will take care for their own 
sakes that you don’t make a mistake, for the 
blunders of passengers complicate the service. 
Everything is cut and dried. What seems 
chaos is order, and what seems danger is per- 
fectly safe. Indeed, you may quite safely 
consider yourself a parcel, despatched prepaid 
to its destination. Behave as a parcel, and 
you will arrive, 

Millions of journeys are ruined every year 
by this baseless habit of apprehending trouble. 
The mind should be free for sensations of 
Curiosity and zest. It should be yielding; 
acquiescent, receptive; it should invite, it 
should permit itself to unbend; it should be 
Irresponsible; it should throw off. You need 
to be a different man, a different woman. You 
are Hot now earning your living; you are living. 
The sensations will soon come—at first, few, 
and then crowding. You will forget the land 
of your birth, and when you by chance recall 
It, It will appear as a dream, as a fantastic 








“So that’s why you women 


give tea parties! 


R. STEVENS doesn’t see 
any sense in “tea fights.” 
ce ’ 

Here’s one reason for them, 
my dear,” Mrs. Stevens is ex- 
plaining. “We exchange hints on 
how to please husbands; how to 
keep them happy and well fed. 

Pg ere 

At tea’this afternoon, for in- 
stance, Sue mentioned a new 
tapioca entrée she had just dis- 
covered. After a minute, every- 
body chimed in. Each one there 
must have known at least four 
good tapioca recipes. 


“And for the first time, I 
learned how tapioca really should 


be used.” 

Escalloped tapioca and tapioca 
creamed salmon are substantial 
entrées that cost very little—and 
fairly make a midday lunch. 
Serve them once or twice a week 
and use up any left-over meat or 
hsh. 

Tapioca makes soups or gravies 
rich and smooth. 

There are dozens of tapioca 
desserts. And every one is deli- 
cious. Many a man has decided 
that his wife is a champion cook 
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—for no other reason than a 
tapioca raisin pie. 

For the best results, be sure to 
get Minute Tapioca. 

It is superior to ordinary 
tapioca in three important ways: 
First, it requires no soaking. 
Secondly, it cooks in fifteen 
minutes. 

Lastly, Minute Tapiocaisclean. 
It is prepared in a modern Amer- 
ican factory with the same care 
you use in your kitchen. 

The Minute Tapioca Cook Book 
(new edition) is full of wonderful 
recipes that will help your menus, 
your pocketbook, and your repu- 
tation as a good housekeeper. 
One section discusses foods and 
menu-planning in a practical way. 
Another tells the fascinating 
“Story of Minute Tapioca”— a 
travel tale that carries you half 
way around the world. 

This valuable book will be sent 
free upon request. 

A generous sample of Minute 
Tapioca will also be sent if you 
will enclose two cents in stamps. 
Mail the coupon now. 


| Minute Tapioca Co., 32 VAN BurEN S1REET,ORANGE, Mass. 
Makers of Minute Tapioca, Minute Gelatine and Star Brand Pearl Tapioca 





Minute Tapioca Company, 
32 Van Buren St., Orange, Massachusetts 
(Check one or doth of the following squares 
Please send me, free of charge, the new edition of the 
Minute Tapioca Cook Book. 


C1 Please send me a generous sample of Minute Tapioca. 1 
enclose two cents in stamps. 
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A convenience 


for business women 


Women in business who are obliged to be 
away from home all day find Curads a great 
convenience. 

The package is so small and compact that it 
can readily be tucked away in a desk drawer. 

Yet there are six soft, comfortable, and 
adequately absorbent sanitary pads in this 
roll which unwind as needed. 

Curads are made of Curity Gauze and 


very soft cotton. They are manufactured and 

acked under the most sanitary conditions. 
The roll remains fresh and ciean until opened, 
for the package is sealed with the “drug- 
fold” like a hospital bandage. 


LEWIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
WALPOLE, MassaCHUSETTS 


(urads 


the Compact Roll 


Send for sample 
pad. It is free 
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Traveling 


memory, something not entirely real. The 
sensations will reach their first climax as the 
ship approaches the alien shore and noses up 
to the quay. A thrill, then, which in my experi. 
ence never loses its sharpness! ; 

You are nervous now. It is the second 
plunge. The oddness of everything—the 
inhabitants, the architecture, the color, the 
vocal sounds—upsets you. But nothing is odd 
All is entirely normal. You are falling into a 
vulgar error. You are falling into the error 
of the poor misguided foreigners who meet 
you. They are leading their ordinary prosaic 
lives. They are conscious of no oddity in 
themselves. But in their narrowness they 
think you are odd, wearing odd clothes, having 
an odd face and odd gestures, and talking a 
very odd language. They are surprised that 
you can understand your own tongue, and 
shocked, or condescendingly amused, that you 
can not understand theirs. ‘ 

For the sake of your peerless country, do 
rise above them and be broad-minded. Do 
exercise your imagination and seize hold, not 
of the oddness, but of the strange romance of 
the affair. For this is what you have come for. 
You have come for the emotions that are 
summed up in your soul when at last you find 
yourself alone in your foreign bedroom with 
all your luggage miraculously round about 
you, and you draw a long breath and realize 
that you are tired and that you have been liv- 
ing twice as intensely as usual. It is more stir- 
ring than the sight of a horse-race in which the 
animal you have backed wins by a short head. 
The tonic has begun to take effect upon you. 


Sights 

For the visitor nearly all large foreign towns 
are full of things called ‘“‘sights.’’ These sights 
are conveniently catalogued and described in 
the guide-books, which also save the traveler 
a lot of mental labor by telling him what he 
ought to think about them if he desires to be 
esteemed as an intelligent and judicious per- 
son. Now, too many travelers attach too much 
importance to sights. This is especially true 
of Americans, whose astounding energy, zest, 
and universal curiosity enable them to perform 
miracles of sight-seeing which to me are ex- 
hausting even to think about. I have known 
powerful travelers who could see sights all day 
and every day for weeks together. When they 
have scrupulously inspected all the sights of a 
city, they throw the city away like the peel 
of a sucked orange. 

Now, although I admit that in moderation 
sights ought to be seen, I have my doubts 
whether they can profitably be seen whole- 
sale, the human mind being the limited appa- 
ratus it is. The main advantage of such con- 
tinuous activity appears to me to reside in the 
fact that in answer to the question, “Have 
you seen so-and-so?” you can always proudly 
reply, “Yes.” It is undeniably an advantage. 
But this course of conduct turns towns mainly 
into museums and emphasizes their resem- 
blances instead of their differences. It robs them 
of life and actuality. It soon fails to stimulate. 
Whereas towns are not mainly museums; they 
are the scene of the lives of living and interest- 
ing people whose notions of existence are not 
quite the same as those of the visitor. 

My belief is that the visitor can get more 
real amusement, distraction, and stimulus 
from strolling up and down streets in a benevo- 
lent mood and occasionally entering a common 
café for refreshments of a sort to which he 1s 
unaccustomed, than by studying Rembrandts 
and Raphaels in a renowned gallery which 1s 
strikingly similar to other renowned galleries 
throughout Europe. I remember that at 
Chartres, whose cathedral is unchallengeably 
one of the major sights of the world, I became 
fascinated by the strange functioning of 4 
large department store there, and, while I 
worshiped the cathedral, I obtained far more 
exciting results from the department store. 

The stimulus of great works of art is 1m- 


mense, but less so, I imagine, for people who dé- 
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Traveling 


not habitually indulge in museums and archi- 
tectural monuments, than the stimulus of 
witnessing novel kinds. of human existence. 
The search for the former stimulus needs little 
encouragement—such is the prestige of sights; 
the search for the stimulus of the latter does 
need encouragement. Among the chief aims 
of travel should be to mingle as intimately 
as possible with the foreign lives actually 
being lived on every side of you. To observe 
even that newspapers are folded differently, 
or that the morning milk is delivered differ- 
ently, in a foreign town, is a tonic to the very 
soul. (Or should be.) 

I would not deny that the aforesaid min- 
ging may bring inconveniences to the visiting 
mingler. But these inconveniences—dis- 
turbances, shocks—are a rich part of the 
experiences sought for. You do not journey 
three hundred or three thousand miles in order 
to stick fast in exactly the old habits. Your 
object in transporting yourself to strange 
places is to live strangely, and so to wake up 
all your dormant faculties into liveliness, as by 
strange physical exercises you wake up unused 
muscles. You may know whether or not you 
have succeeded by your sensations on the 
return to your native land. If the spectacle 
of your native land then presents itself to you 
as odd, if it seems a funny, old, romantic sort 
of land—marked by bizarre habits and cus- 
toms—then you have succeeded. 


After-Appreciation 

And I suggest that you do not too hastily 
pass an adverse judgment upon any excursion. 
It often happens that travel cannot be appre- 
ciated at the moment. Months elapse, years 
elapse, and gradually, with more and more 
clearness, you see what a wonderful affair a 
certain excursion was. Your happiness in it 
grows. The harvest of it increases the more 
it is reaped. In which it differs from the 
pleasures of eating, drinking, or bridge. 

Do not take too strictly what I have said 
about the high superiority of foreign travel. 
I am well aware that for various reasons— 
such as a covey of small children—foreign 
travel is impossible, most years, for consider- 
able numbers of people. Moreover, would I 
seek to empty and to desolate the innocent 
and well-meaning seaside resorts of my own 
country? I would not. Though seaside 
resorts have always puzzled me—especially 
in August. It is indeed a riddle, the spectacle 
of thousands of trains uncomfortably packed 
with travelers and delivering the said travelers 
into towns which are already too full, where 
the said travelers have to squeeze themselves 
uncomfortably into houses several sizes too 
small, and be content with food inferior to 
their food at home, served by exhausted do- 
mestics, and with beds upon which they may 
or may not sleep; and to move to and fro, 
either on foot or in char-a-bancs, in crowds, 
and to bathe in crowds, and to witness gen- 
erally inferior amusements, and in the main 
to avoid quiet and repose like smallpox. 

And to what grand end? For the pleasure 
and profit of staring at the monotonous sea 
and sniffing the salt breeze? Certainly not, 
because people could do these things in more 
tranquil spots if they chose. For health’s 
sake? Certainly not, for it is notorious that 
the after-holiday season is always a good one 
for doctors. 

After much thought I have concluded that, 
very properly wanting change, the people 
who do these things do them as they do be- 
cause, In addition to being afraid of the un- 
expected, they are afraid of being bored if they 
acted otherwise. To be on the safe side they 
Preler to know exactly where they are, to do 
exactly what other people are doing, and to 
— other people do it while they do it them- 
Fy And so they are prepared to suffer, 
all t touching cheerfulness and_ resignation, 
See ereveniences which are inseparable 
ys itudes of individuals, in close proxim- 
Y, determined to imitate each other. It is 
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FOR EVERY OCCASION 


N informal dance at home, an after- 
noon tea, an evening of bridge— 
whatever the occasion, you will find 
“Uneeda Bakers” delicacies which exactly 
fic that occasion. 


Take NABISCO, that aristocrat of des- 
sert wafers, with its two crisp wafers 
enclosing a delicious creamy filling. Then 
there's HARLEQUIN, with its three 
layers of delectable wafers and its tasty 
filling. And FESTINO—a sugar wafer of 
exceptional charm which looks and tastes 
like an almond. 


Ask your grocer for these favorite sugar 
wafers today — and ask him to tell you 
about the many other delicious varieties 
made by “ Uneeda Bakers.” 
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A Way to Make Money! 


Girls at Home or in Business 
Married Girls 
Busy Housewives and Mothers 


E have a way for all of you to earn extra money in your free mo- 
ments. Don’t waste your leisure but use it to add to your income. 


Have you all the money you need to carry out the plans you are 
making for the year that is just beginning—for the new frocks, the 
emergency bills, the study-courses, for living expenses or perhaps for 
some little pet extravagances which otherwise you might not feel 
you could afford? 


Whatever you need, you can easily earn the money for it, in an easy, 
pleasant, dignified way, as our members do. 


Join the Rainbow Club 


We want you too to enjoy the money-making opportunities of the 
Club and its attractive gifts. I hope you won’t delay in sending the 
coupon which will enable me to write to you about our plans. Every 
day that you hesitate means dollars drifting away that might easily 
be yours. 


No experience is needed and no previous training. You have 
nothing to lose, in any case; but a splendid opportunity for profit is 
awaiting you. Fill in the coupon or write me a letter to-day, telling 
me all about your needs. 


Director, The Rainbow Club. 


Helen Willard, Director The Rainbow Club, 
Good Housekeeping Magazine, 
119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


I am interested in your Club. Please send me information about your spare-time 
money-making plan without obligation to me. 


Name............ 
| ee 
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Traveling 


a consequence of the great and powerful gre. 
garious instinct—an instinct so profound that 
no true philosopher will lightly deride jt 

I therefore accept these extraordinary 
manifestations of the gregarious instinct and 
the fear of boredom with benevolence. And 
assuredly I would not assert that the conven. 
tional seaside holiday produces no good result, 
The bad effect of the conventional holiday 
on the physical health is only temporary and 
is in any case unimportant. Whatever we may 
say, we do not as a rule take holiday for the 
sake of the body but for the sake of the soy! 
and the mind, which usually need the tonic 
change far more than the body needs it. 
Practically all change amounts to a tonic, even 
if it is disagreeable. Even disaster is often 
a tonic—sometimes of mighty strength. Hence. 
though some holidays are better than others, 
practically all holidays are good. The mischief 
is that, through carelessness, lack of imagina- 
tion, and lack of comprehension, the holiday 
tonic is too often much weaker and less pala- 
table than it might be. I would go so far as to 
say that this is true of the majority of cases, 
How many readers, in fact, regard the annual 
holiday as a nuisance which they would dis- 
pense with were it not that they are irresist- 
ibly urged into it by the potent force of habit 
and popular custom? Very many! A painful 
truth, but inescapable. The consoling thought 
is that on the whole people look forward with 
some eagerness to their holidays, and that 
more and more people take holidays, and more 
holidays, every year. 


The Unexpected Holiday 


The conventional holiday is firmly estab- 
lished and will not be overthrown by appeals 
to the finer intelligence which is latent in even 
the cleverest of us. It flourishes in its im- 
perfections because human nature is imperfect. 
But, while it may not be suppressed in favor 
of a better kind of holiday, it can certainly be 
supplemented by tiny samples of a better kind. 
There is one ingredient which perhaps more 
than any other improves the virtue and 
pleasantness of the holiday tonic, but which 
unfortunately is nearly always missing from 
it. I believe that large numbers of persons 
have never heard of it! I mean the ingredient 
of unexpectedness. The unpremeditated holi- 
day is capable of being the most effective of all. 
A couple of days of it may do the work of a 
week of the other sort. You suddenly say to 
yourself, “I will break the horrid spell of daili- 
ness and depart—now!’’ Instantly a thrill is 
felt, the mind is projected into an immediate 
new future, the present and the immediate 
past are forgotten, the engine of the personality 
quickens to double the old number of revolu- 
tions per minute, and the incomparable zest 
of life is intensified. It matters not where you 
go. It only matters that you go. You may 
pick a name at random out of a time-table and 
set forth. 

Of course, you spring up in protest and 
inform me that a busy and responsible man or 
woman like yourself can not possibly take an 
unexpected holiday: the thing is inconceivable. 
Why? Nearly everybody has a contrivance 
known as the week-end. Everybody has at 
least a day and a half a week. And the affairs 
of even the busiest can be pushed aside. (Sup- 
pose you were ill!) No existence is of cast- 
iron. Two nights away, one night away, even 
a whole long day away, and spent in the un- 
known and unforeseen, can be almost the 
equivalent of continental travel. But the 
expense! You can not afford it. Why not 
You can afford golf, radio, cigars, new frocks. 
I have heard people complain of their inability 
to afford a holiday while spending five pounds 
on an evening’s refreshment and dancing, and 
while losing ten pounds on a day’s horse- 
racing. A short holiday is one of the cheapest 
forms of distraction known to man, You can 
afford both the time and the money, and both 
would be well spent. What you lack is the 
initiative. 
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“To kill myself. Yes.” 

“Dear me,” said T. A. “Dear me!” 

He had for the moment nothing more to say. 
But he must say something, do something; that 
was more evident to him each minute that he 
sat awkwardly and looked with a puzzled 
frown at his disconcerting guest. He was no 
philanthropist, but he had called this girl 
inside his door himself, and if she went out of 
it now without help, his peace of mind would 
go with her. T. A. did not wish it to go. He 
sighed. He had a harder problem to face than 
any of Marianina’s.: His glance traveled help- 
lessly over his familiar possessions as if they 
could afford an escape, and it lingered on the 
door of his work-room, where he shut up all his 
problems and left them to solve themselves. 
If only that were practical now! A line of 
Marianina’s philosophy flashed into his mind: 

“Give a woman rope, and then she won’t 
hang herself.” 


HIS girl was not Marianina, and yet—T. A. 

gave a satisfied nod. A plan had occurred to 
him. All details were not complete, but they 
were shaping fast. 

“But I wish,” he said wishfully, “that you 
were more like Nina. Will you do what I tell 
you and trust me?” 

“Yes,” she said doubtfully, then across the 
widening pool at their feet her eyes met 
T. A.’s. They liked what they saw, for they 
closed and she composed herself against the 
crimson pillows again. “Yes,” she said 
bravely, “but please hurry. I’m tired.” 

“‘Haste makes waste,” said T. A. “‘Thereisa 
right way to do everything, and a wrong way, 
and though it’s not generally understood, the 
wrong way won’t work. I know little of the 
manners and customs of suicides, but it strikes 
me that you know less. Correct me if I am 
wrong.” 

But he did not pause for correction. He rose 
briskly and began to move about the little 
room with a clumsy deftness, poking into 
intricate cupboards, descending upon the gas 
stove, pausing now and then for a quick, keen 
look at his guest. She lay with her eyes closed, 
waiting. Once he came and stood beside her. 
Even then she did not look up. T. A. adjusted 
the cloak about her with light, sure touches 
that she could not feel, and at the same time, 
with a quick movement, he transferred some- 
thing from the pocket of her cloak to his own 
pocket. Presently he began to talk, warming 
to his theme but still busy about the room. 

“Poison,” said T. A. ‘Not a drawing-room 
subject, but under the circumstances, I do not 
apologize for it. It interests me. It is not to 
be taken up overnight like amateur photog- 
raphy. It’s an art and a science. Look at the 
Borgias. Look at nicotine, subtle as any Borgia 
dope and as modern as the telephone, and far 
more efficient. Then look at this stuff. of 
yours.” 

T. A. was sweeping the fragments of the 
green bottle into his pewter dust-pan, which 
had once been a christening bowl. ‘To judge 
from the scent, which, excuse me, is far from 
pleasant, it is cleaning fluid, with a touch of 
cyanide in it, hardly cyanide enough to be 
classed as a poison at all. And if it were, 
would it be the poison for you?” 

T. A. now had his head in the gas stove oven, 
but seemed to think quite clearly there. 
“Poison, to get results—I assume you want 


results—should be correct, physically and 
psychologically. There’s the question of 
calories, and there’s the question of soul. All 


I will not go into it further. 


’ 


very intricate. 
It comes down to just this—’ 

He rose rather abruptly, for he had singed 
a lock of hair in the oven. He stood patting 
it out, with his eyes on his silent guest. 

“The thing that is worst for you,” he an- 
nounced impressively, “in—every way. That 
is the poison for you. And I believe that I 
know where to get it.” 


East of Third 


(Continued from page 30) 


“Oh,” breathed the girl, with the faintest 
note of alarm in her voice. T. A. heard it and 
smiled. 

“But I wish to be sure, and so you must 
answer a few questions first. This boy now, 
your friend—” 

“He’s not a boy. He’s thirty.” 

“This man of the world—” 

“Oh, he’s that,” sighed the girl. 
can’t talk about him.” 

“You need not even tell me his name.” 

“Tt’s Harry.” 

“It would be,” said T. A. 
cared for the name. 

He had pushed the battered trencher table 
close to the couch, and now paused in his work 
to lean across it and touch the girl’s gleaming 
emerald, but not her hand. 

“Harry did not give you this ring,” he said. 
“Tt is—it was—your mother’s.” 

“Tf I had any one to live for,”’ the girl cried, 
“any one at all—” 

“She died two years ago,” decided T. A. 

“Three years.” 

“And you sold the store and came here.” 

“It was a studio, not a store,” said the girl 
with dignity. ‘‘We painted china, and I stud- 
ied stenography evenings, and—” 

“Don’t be irrelevant,” said T. A. “This is 
not press stuff; it’s Freud stuff. You came 
here, and you met Harry. In the office—” 

“He didn’t work there. He just came there 
once. He’s a genius. He—” 

“In the office,’ T. A. went on patiently, 
“the first one, where you got fired after the 
boss held your hand.” 

“The book-keeper,” corrected the girl. “The 
head book-keeper,” she added, with a touch 


fe | 


He had never 





of pride. ‘And he did not hold my hand. 
He—” 

“He would,” interrupted T. A., “but 
Harry—” 


“He’s different. I—I don’t ever kiss him, 
except good-night.” 

“But he did not give you this ring,” T. A. 
said very gently, “or—any other ring. And 
you—want one.” 

“Who told you?” whispered the girl. 

“You,” said T. A. “Your story is hard to 
live, but not hard to guess, my child.« You 
don’t want the new, engraved junk with or- 
ange-blossoms and clasped hands. Just a 
little, plain gold one, like your mother’s, with 
the names and the date inside. And they 
only cost five dollars,” he added softly. 

“I’m going. I—I can’t stand any more.” 

“But,” said T. A., “I am ready to help you 
now.” 


HE had risen, groping with pathetic, inef- 

fective gestures for her cloak, but she let 

it fall, as she stared at the little room, and T. A. 

For T. A. had worked fast, and T. A. and the 
room were changed. 

It was dark outside, but the dark was shut 
out by close-drawn curtains of tarnished gold 
brocade, and the light in the room was gold 
also, for it was all candle-light. Great tapers 
in a seven-branched candlestick, and on the 
shelf above the stove, bayberry candles, gut- 
tering but pungently sweet, and two red-shaded 
candlesticks, fit for a bride’s wedding silver, 
on the table beside the girl. There, in a 
strange collection of dishes, a stranger meal 
was spread; T. A.’s casserole in its own smutty 
dish, celery, olives, and nuts in a cut-glass com- 
pote, slabs of black bread in a bowl of beaten 
copper, coffee made and served in a brown 
earthenware bean-pot and smelling like no 
coffee but T. A.’s. There was also T. A.’s last 
flask of Chianti. This meal was spread for 
two, but T. A. was dressed for the street, in a 
new and rakish plaid sports cap and an ancient 
coat, with a collar of moth-eaten sable. His 
blue smock peeped from beneath it, and one 
pocket bulged queerly. 

“Poison acts best on a full stomach,” an- 
nounced T. A. 


“Why?” asked the girl suspi: iously, 

a For technical reasons,” ‘T. A, explained 
airily, “as all authorities agree, | expect 
another guest, but you need not wait. ¢ 
here. While you eat, I will get the poison for 
you.” is 

Her dark eyes clouded as if she was in doyly 
whether to laugh or cry or both, then ‘i 
slipped into the place he indicated. 

“T can’t eat. I’m not hungry,” she insisted 
but her hands reached out for the coffee. 

T. A. poured it into a gencrous Quimper 
bowl with cream and three lumps of sugar 
heaped her cracked Spanish plate, shook oy; 
the lurid bandanna he used as a napkin and 
spread it across her knee, all with a mother) 
air, as if he were serving a child. . 

“You are kind,” she faltered. 

“Only practical,” said T. A. “I will go 
now. I have not far to go.” 
“ AIT,” said the girl, and he stood at 

attention under her questioning gaze, 

“Did you ever love anybody?” 

“Yes,” said T. A., very low. 

“As much as I love—” 

“You do not love Harry, but Harry, I think, 
loves you.” The girl flushed. 

“You are wise,” she said. “I am afraid of 
you. How do I know that you aren’t making 
fun of me, humoring me, going to hand me 
over to the police, or—” 

“You know,” T. A. said simply. 

“Ves,” she decided, “I know. Good-by.” 

And with a proud little gesture, like a young 
princess to a servant for whom she has no fur- 
ther use, she dismissed him and began to eat. 

But T. A. did not go at once. He could not 
go. At the door he turned and waited. He 
knew what he waited for—to look once more 
at her eyes. Over the Quimper bowl from 
which she was drinking hungrily, held tight 
between two hands, she looked at him. It was 
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a long, clear look, like the gaze of a child, with- f 


our fear or hope. It searched and hurt his 
heart. It stirred things there that were dead 
and buried long ago, hopes and desires and 
dreams. And suddenly his plan for the eve- 
ning seemed not enough to do for those dark 
eyes. They were asking something more. 
What it was, he was not sure, but he began to 
speak, breathlessly, eagerly. 

“My child—my dear—” 

The sound of his voice was strange. T. A. 
was afraid of it. He turned quickly, threw 


open the door, and stepped outside. As he J 
slammed it shut, he drew a long breath of re- fi 
lief, for though the more difficult part of his } 


evening was still before him, he had a sense ol 
escape. He did not know from what, but 
scmething inside him was glad, and profoundly 
sorry, too. 


“Part two follows immediately,” he said with | 
bravado, and plunged at once into the adven- 


ture before him. 
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He locked his door, double-locked it with the § 


elaborate burglar-proof contrivance he had 
himself installed and invented, then took from 
an inner pocket another key. He examined it 
with interest, for this was what he had stolen 
so deftly from his guest. It was her door-key 
The number on it was that of the tenement 
under his own and next door to Marianinas. | 
T. A. recalled a lurid cover design on his 
favorite magazine of adventure, and modeling 
his appearance upon it, fastened the intricatt 
frogs of his coat to the chin, jerked his sport 
cap to a murderous angle over his eyes, 4 
started down the dark stairs. ; 
The landing below was darker, but his p é 
tised eye made out at Marianina’s door 
waste basket and garbage can at just the spot 
to catch the unwary foot. ’ 
two more and an empty milk bottle—a pir 
bottle—at the doorway which was the gis 
Neatly arranged as they had been on other 
nights and would not be again. 
“We who are about to die,’ 


rac- 





” began T. A. 
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‘No one would ever think she used 
ny, her hands for housework” 
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Address. 


If you live in Canada, send to The Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 
311 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. 
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New Novel 


A frank and serious novel 
of social conditions today 
by the author of The 
Kingdom Round the Corner. 


Vee girls who play 


‘with fire just because 
you think you can “get 
away with it,” read this 
story of lovely Joyce 
Gathway who believed 
there was no harm in 
having an innocent 


affair with another 


woman’s husband! 


There is a warning in The 
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COAST of FOLLY for the girl 
who dares—an idyll for the 
girl who cares! 
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East of Third 


approvingly, then he stopped and fumbled in 
his pockets. 

He would not have to break and enter. 
What he had come to find was outside the door. 
A man stood there, trying to open it. He 
shook the knob, knelt and looked through the 
keyhole, kicked the door, and then turned and 
faced T. A. 

“You are late,” said T. A. 
take it, is Harry?” 

“Tt is,” said the man. 
what can I do for you?” 

The man’s change of tone was abrupt, but 
natural. T. A. had touched a match to the 
unlighted gas-jet above them, and a smoky 
flare of light showed him T. A. and the wide 
muzzle of an ancient service revolver. It was 
not loaded, and had not been since T. A. 
bought it at a junk shop for the exorbitant sum 
of twenty-eight cents, but T. A. was pointing 
it straight. 5 

“Hands up,” said T. A. in the words of his 
pet magazine. “I want,” he added, conscious 
of an anticlimax, “to look at you.” yl 


“Your name, I 


“What the hell—er, 


THE young man at whom he looked was not 

an attractive young man. He was under- 
sized, underweight, underbred, and dressed in 
very new clothes which he had not learned to 
wear. He was thin-faced and blond haired 
and had keen, but shifty, pinky-brown eyes. 


| T. A. saw all this and saw also that about this 


young man there was nothing more to see. 

“T had hoped,” he said wistfully, “that you 
might be different. More sinister, more force- 
I step on shoes like 
yours every day in the subway. If she wants 
you, you’re what she wants. But you look to me 


| more like a prohibition cocktail than a poison. 


You were saying?” 

The young man had gulped. Now he spoke 
in a scared but stubborn voice with a New Eng- 
land drawl and a New York twang, imperfectly 
blended. “Listen, either you’re nutty or I 
am.” 

“Wrong,” said T. A. 
Freud.” nF 

“T don’t want to,” said the young man irri- 
tably. “I just merely want to get inside that 
apartment. I’ve got a right to.” 

“VYou’ve got a right to do something else,” 
said T. A. sternly, “and you are going to. 
Shall I tell you what it is?” 

“Tf it’s all the same to you,” said the young 
man ironically. 

Since they saw it first, his eyes had not left 
T. A.’s revolver. T. A. pointed with it toward 
the landing above. 

“Up there,” he said, “is a girl.” 

“T can’t help that, can I?” the young man 
asked feebly. 

“Up there,” continued T. A., “is a practi- 
cally sound-proof apartment. All the windows 
are locked. I invented the lock myself. Few 
can unfasten it, certainly not you. I have 
just cut the telephone wires, though with the 
service one gets I hardly needed to. There is 
no fire escape. The open stairway is supposed 
to act as one. I doubt if it would, but that’s 
beside the point. The point is, you can’t get 
out. You quite see that?” 

“Sure,” said the young man nervously. 

“And you are going’there. You are going 
to stay for two hours and have a little talk with 
your girl—I had thought cf one, but it seems to 
me you will need two to make any impression 
at all, even on your own girl.” 

“T haven’t got any girl,” said the young man 
wildly, “not here. Iam—” 

“You are an insufferable cad,” said T. A. 
judicially, “but you will say the right thing to 
her and you will say it right. I shall leave you 
alone with her. If you have not said it when 
I come back, you will stay there until you do. 
Is all this clear?” 

The young man made sounds in his throat 
as if he wished to reply, but did not do so. 

“You are going to ask her to marry you.” 

T. A. thrust his revolver close to the young 
man’s pallid face and waited for these words to 


“We bothare. Read 


-~ Mg item sank eels and ‘Painfully 
° spoke in a scared squeal, like a pi 
‘ed 1e spoke in a scared squeal, like a mj 

“You’ve got me wrong, you nut.” 

, It was a desperate attempt at self-expres 
sion, and his last. Bending low, with one am 
shielding his face, he scurried swiftly up the 
stairs. j 

T. A. prodded him gently with the reyolye, 
and at the top, swung him round and inspected 
him critically. He was less attractive thay 
ever, but he appeared resigned. T, A, keep. 
ing a firm hand on his narrow shoulders. yp. 
locked the apartment door. 

“Buck up,” he whispered. 
me—she will not.” 

Then he pushed him in through the door ay) 
locked it. 

“There’s your poison, my dear,” said T, 4 

He said it softly, more to himself than th 
girl, and no answer, no sound at all, came from 
inside. He expected none, but almost as jf he 
did, he lingered with wistful eyes on the door 
though eavesdropping was no part of his plan, 
Then he turned abruptly, and without looking 
back, went quickly and quietly down to t 
court below. To judge from the sounds, he 
had passed on the stairs two family rows, a 
booze party, a dog-stealing, and a child murder, 
but in the court there was no sign of life. Only 
the four chains of stairs at the four comer. 
leading down past closed doors to a black well 
of stone, roofed by a starless sky. T. A. 
crossed the echoing floor of the court to the 
silent street and turned the corner into Prim- 
rose Place. 

T. A. wished now to be alone, for in a crea- 
tive mood he preferred to be. He groped fora 
packing box which had been there for a month. 
It was not there now, so he Icaned against a 
lamp-post instead. He took his ancient watch 
in his hand. He could not see the dial, but he 
could hear the loud and friendly ticking. 

“All quiet along the Potomac,” he said. 

It was quiet indeed. This tiny street was 
hardly a street by day, and only a darker 
pocket in the surrounding dark to-night. It 
was too late for even the tenement children to 
play and too early yet for society to retum 
from the movies. Down the river front he 
heard faint, confused sounds of cat-calls and 
breaking bottles; a street fight, but it was far 
away. There was no one awake or alive o 
Primrose Place except T. A. 

Behind him, as he stood, was no-man’s land, 
a strip of waste ground that looked cluttered 
and ugly by day and barren and ugly by night, 
and behind that the river. Before him loomed 
the bleak bulk of the Open Air Tenements. 
On a balcony half-way up a family wash, dn 
ing there in defiance of office rules, flapped limp 
like an imperfectly-sheeted ghost. In the 
blank windows light after light went out & 
T. A. looked, but the curtained candle-light 
glowed faintly at the window which was 1. 
A.’s. 


“You'll thark 





‘““POHE heart of a man to the heart of @ 
maid,’” said T. A. not very cheerfully. 
He had never cared for that line. He cared les 


for it now. His watch had stopped ticking § 


always an evil omen, His revolver, which he 
had not really needed to manage the yout 
man up there, hung heavy and dead in hi 
pocket. T. A.’s heart felt heavy, too. Sol 
all had been easy, too easy. On the stage‘ 
good rehearsal meant a bad first night, and! 
life—T. A. sighed. There was trouble ahea 
and there was trouble already. For he w* 
no longer pleased with the adventure or Wl 
himself, An unexplained but growing st 
of guilt oppressed him, as if he had murder 
something little and helpless and very det! 
A pale, rising moon hung above the Open!" 
Tenements, and in its wake glowed the firs 
faint star. 

“I am too old,” said T. A. to the star, “™ 
old—” a 

Suddenly he started forward, gripping bi 
revolver hopefully and feeling no furti 
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East of Third 


interest in stars. Up in his gold-curtained 
rison and love-nest something was happening 
and happening fast. First the curtains moved 
gently as if in the wind, but it was not the wind 
that moved them. It was a cautious hand, 
the hand of the strange girl’s young man. He 
flung them wide and stood between them. He 
looked quite threatening and large silhouetted 
against the candle-light, and he grasped with 
both hands something bulky and. black. It 
was T. A.’s Chinese chair. It hung poised 
uncertainly while he lost nerve or gathered it, 
then with a beautiful tinkle of breaking glass 
and splintering of broken wood, it crashed 
through the window once, twice, and the young 
man followed it. 

He broke through and across the balcony 
in one swift rush like something thrown from 
the window, but he did not fall. He caught 
the balcony rail and clung there, looking down, 
then scrambled over the top and hung by both 
hands while his swaying feet felt for the rail 
of the balcony below. They found it, but his 
dutching hands caught it just in time, then 
with no pause to find footing, he climbed fur- 
ther down. 

.T. A. watched with fascinated eyes. The 
youth of Primrose Place had accomplished 
this climb before, but never by this method. 
It was not a climb, but one long, falling de- 
scent broken by a swinging rope-end, a jutting 
cornice, the direct interposition of Providence. 
The small, dark figure struggling down the face 
of the big, dark building was like a dummy in 
the’ movies, shapeléss and grotesque, but 
guided by a force from without, which was 
neither; like some patient insect that finds ant- 
hills infinite space. 

“What should such fellows as I do, crawling 
between heaven and earth!’” T. A. muttered. 

-But the climb was ending, ending too soon. 


‘From: the lowest balcony, ten feet above a 


dump heap, nothing checked his fall, and he 
landed face down and sprawling at T. A.’s 
feet. He picked himself up at once, saw 
T. A. beside him, clutched his arm, and col- 
lapsed against him with a sob of relief. T. A. 
patted his shoulder soothingly. 

“For Pete’s sake,” he gasped, “help me. 
There’s a nut up there—” 

His voice died out in a small, high squeak 
of terror. A cloud had veiled the moon, but 
some warning instinct, like a small, hunted 
animal’s, told him who held him, and he 
wrenched himself free, struck out once at T. A., 
did not hit him, then darted out of reach and 
across Primrose Place into the unfriendly dark 
beyond. 


T A. gave chase, and his respect for his 

* quarry grew as the chase progressed, for he 
knew the water front here as only artist eyes 
could know it, and it was not easy going even 
for him. He drew a long breath, and broke 
into the light sprinter’s run he had learned on a 
famous college track team many forgotten 
years ago. Far ahead, he felt rather than saw 
a small, scurrying figure plodding valiantly on. 
Empty tomato cans rattled under his feet, 
and a rock tripped him. It must have moved 
itself; he had known its exact location. He 
stepped on something soft, which felt like a 
dead body, but was a cat, a cat who had no 
friends and did not wish to make any. T. A. 
left the cat abruptly and emerged on some- 
what less stubbly ground, close to the river and 
now quite close to his quarry. 

We have met the enemy, and they are 
ours,” said T. A., but his heart was not in the 
words. He did not want to win this race. 
There was a reason why, but he would not face 
it yet. He would not admit it yet. But the 
night had a thousand eyes—dark, asking, in- 
a eyes—and he knew what they asked of 

“Tam too old,” he said stubbornly once, and 
again, “It is too late,” and then, “Right or 
Wrong, I am going through with this, and you 
are going through.” 

his remark was addressed to his quarry. 


He had vanished, charging wildly straight 
across something which looked to T. A. like a 
lumber pile. T. A. made a short detour to 
avoid it, plunged around the corner of a shed 
into the open again, and stopped abruptly. 

He was not ten paces ahead. He was stand- 
ing still, but not waiting for T. A. He stood 
at the end of a broken platform which had 
once been a boat landing. Not a dignified 
figure in flight, he was less so in repose, for he 
was waving his arms and in shrill, scared tones 
attempting to explain himself, but not to 
T. A. The unfriendly night had sent him a 
friend at last. Close in shore, halted with en- 
gines still chugging, was a small, wicked-look- 
ing motor launch with one man in it.. There 
was something threatening and vaguely fami- 
liar about his solid build and martial air. 
There was also a gleam of brass buttons. 

“The arm of the law,” said T. A. slightly 
disturbed. 

Then he laughed and moved forward, waving 
his revolver in gay salutation. He knew the 
man and the boat. It wasa police patrol boat, 
officially intended to chase bootleggers, but 
T. A. had enjoyed many rides in it, for the man 
was his neighbor, Buck Dugan. 

Just now he had no eyes for T. A. He was 
speaking in the rich, lilting brogue which had 
first endeared him to T. A. 

“You’re dreaming. Jump in here and I'll 


take you where you can dream easy, you poor |: 


souse.” 


THE invitation was not accepted at once. 


The cowering figure on the shore darted 
scared glances at the waiting boat and the un- 
known perils of the night as if in doubt which to 
choose, then chose quickly enough, for he saw 
T. A. He pointed a shaking finger at him, 
then hurled himself in a compact and well- 
aimed lump into the middle of the boat. T. 
A. followed him. 

“Watch your step,” advised Dugan, wisely 
but too late. “This your friend? We'll run 
him in, too, for good measure. Glory be, is it 
yourself, T. A.?” 

“T hardly know,” T. A. said truthfully. He 
settled into his accustomed place in the bow. 

“Home, James,” he directed. 

“Have it your own way,” said his host; “it’s 
your habit. Home it is.” And, adapting 
himself to circumstances without argument, 
his most endearing trait, he swung the boat 
around. He stepped on a sprawling leg of his 
other passenger. “What will we do with this? 
Drop it overboard or save it for ballast?” 

“It’s mine,” said T. A. 
me.” 

“You’re not wishful to tell me where you 
got it or why?” Dugan asked delicately. 
“Then we'll just leave it lay. It’s not pretty.” 

Even by the favoring moonlight, the passen- 
ger was not. He had struggled into a sitting 
posture and was staring at T. A. and his grin- 
ning host in speechless consternation which 
now changed to gasping speech. 

“Are you an officer of the law or are you 
not?” 

“T am not,” said Dugan promptly, “not 
now. Iam Reginald Van Astorbilt on a cruise 
in my private yacht. I take no back-talk 
about my friends, and if you can’t close your 
trap, I can close it for you.” 

“The guy claims,” he explained to T. A., 
“that you have committed assault and bat- 
tery.” 

“T’ve done worse,” said T. A. absently. 


“Who has not?” said Dugan loyally. | 


“There’s a pipe and the makings there in my 
ulster pocket. And,” he added without irrele- 
vance, “there is but one of you in the world, 
co 

T. A. did not acknowledge the compliment. 


He lay at ease, with his good friend’s ulster for |, 


a pillow. His friend was busy with the wheel; 
his quarry was safe at his feet, a crumpled 
heap that had no face and no speech but a 
series of low moans. And past him, as he lay, 
the rugged path he had come by slid smooth 


“T will take it with | 
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and swift as a movie panorama of foreign travel 
and as remote to his eyes. But the end of the 
race was not yet. 

For while he ran, something else had run 
with him. It chased him while he gave chase, 
and faster. It had not caught him yet. He 
had not given up to it yet, but it was stronger 
than he; T. A. knew that well—had known it 
since it looked at him first out of the strange 
girl’s eyes. But he might yet escape, for he 
was almost home. On the shore, landmarks 
that he knew well slipped into sight, unfamiliar 

,as-lost scenes from childhood. The sky was 
clear. It was tracked with gleaming stars. 
They all looked to poor T. A. like lost lights 
from the girl’s dark eyes. 

He turned his eyes from the stars and sat 
sternly erect in the boat. It was hugging the 
shore, nosing in toward the spot where he al- 
ways held rendezvous with it. Through the 
purring of the checked engine, Dugan spoke 
in the gruff voice which was his tenderest 
mark of affection: 


“DE OFF with you. One day you’ll lose me 

my stripes, and that day will be worth it, 
T. A. Will Ilend you a hand with this?” He 
kicked his second passenger gently. 

“You willnot. I can handle it myself,” said 
T. A. and noted with pleasure that his voice 
was firm though his heart was not. 

Now on shore, he stepped to dry ground, 
turned toward the boat, and gripped his re- 
volver hard as if it could hold him to his pur- 
pose. 

“Get up,” he said, and the heap in the boat, 
which had now ceased to moan, arose at once 
and faced him. 

“His master’s voice,” muttered Dugan, 
pleased. 

Automatically at sight of the revolver he 
had thrown up his hands and stood still, a 
small, shrinking figure, before T. A. The dark 
background of sky and river cast no glamour 
about him; the hectic scenes through which he 
had just moved not ungallantly, lent him no 
charm. He was slightly dishevelled, slightly 
soiled, but T. A. saw him now as he had seen 
him first. Indeed it was as if now for the first 
time T. A. saw him clearly. 

“‘Have—have you anything to say for your- 
self?” asked T. A. 

T. A. did not know what prompted the ques- 
tion; some urge of conscience, some instinct of 
drama. He had no time to wonder. The 
answer came promptly in a confused burst of 
speech. At first the words carried no meaning, 
they came so shrill and fast. 

“You can put up your gat. I know when 
I’m licked. All I ask is, let me call at the flat 
where you picked me up. My tool-bag’s 
there, and there’s a leak in the pipes that’s 
been traced there. If I don’t fix it to-night, 
I'll lose my job. And even a nut like you can 
see I will need a job, if I’ve got to tie up to a 
skirt that I never saw before.” 

“Don’t say that,” gasped T. A. “You 
don’t mean it. You—you don’t know what it 
means to me. Wait.” 

T. A. pressed his hands to his eyes. The 
lights suddenly hurt him; they seemed to burn 
through his hands and into his brain—little 
lights, like lost. stars. And the sound of the 
drawling voice hurt him, too. Dimly he was 
| aware that it talked on, babbling of nuts and 
| skirts. Presently it stopped, and T. A. 
| dropped his hands. The meek figure in the 
| boat still waited his further orders, and T. A. 
| spoke to it kindly. 

“You said your name was Harry?” 

“Henry Perkins. And I am—I was—en- 
gaged to the best little girl in the world.” 

“You are,” said T. A., “if all you have told 
me is true.” 

“Tt is, so-help me—” 

“You do not-need' help now. It is I who 
need help,” said T. A. gravely. ‘Don’t for- 
get me,” and with no further farewell. he 
walked away across no-man’s land. 

Behind him the voice of Buck Dugan, his 


| 
| 


friend, was raised in protest and question, 
“What will I do with this?” 

T. A. did not pause to reply. The golden 
light still glowed in his waiting room, and he 
watched it as he walked toward it. He walked 
slowly but did not once turn back. As he 
entered the court a clock somewhere chimed 
faintly. It was only an hour since he had left 
his room. It seemed longer, a night, a life. 
time. Eyes straight ahead, shoulders sti 
like a well-drilled soldier going to sure defeat, he 
marched to his stairs and climbed them. He 
reached his door and unlocked it and stepped 
inside. 

He stopped there with his eyes tight shut: 
He could not keep them open and say what he 
had to say. In a voice that he did not know for 
his own, he said it: 

“My child, my dear, I am not too old. It is 
not too late. And I think—I know—that | 
love you.” 

The words echoed dully in the little room, 
There was no answer but the loud beating of 
T. A.’s heart. For the moment it was answer 
enough, for they were potent words. He had 
never thought to say them. He was not glad 
or sorry that they were said at last; it was too 
late to be, for they were said. He could never 
take them back. But he trembled, for he was 
afraid of what he was now to see. He opened 
his eyes and looked. 

He stood still in the doorway, looking. Were 
the night’s adventures a dream? No, for the 
jagged break in the window was still there. It 
let in the clean night air, but in spite of that 
the rank odor of the green bottle still reached 
his sensitive nostrils, and with it another odor 
fainter but very sweet, like crushed and dying 
roses. The crimson cushions of the day-bed 
still bore the print of a small, resting head. But 
T. A. was alone in the room. Slowly, un- 
believingly, he crossed it, and stood by the - 
table, and pressed his hand on the won, 
smooth wood that he loved. It answered his 
touch as always. He was not dreaming. 

“Why?” T. A. whispered. “Why?” 

The answer lay on the pretty, disordered 
table before him. Two had dined there. The 
red-shaded candles burned low. Between them, 
weighed down by the Chianti bottle, was a 
letter. Cautiously, as if it could hurt him, T. 
A. picked it up and opened it and read it. 

It was on T. A.’s own paper, the gay pink 
which he always affected, and in a bold, clear 
hand which he also knew well, though it had 
written no words like these before. 


“My dear friend,” T. A. read. 

“T used the duplicate keys which you have 
no doubt forgotten that you loaned me, and 
came here to collect my picture. I did not find 
it, but I found something else that is mine. I 
know now that it is mine, and now I shall 
always know it. I shall take care of it always. 
I have taken it away. In payment for the best 
dinner we ever expect to eat, we are leaving 
you this. We prefer something smaller—plain 
gold. 

Yours ever, 
Harrington Van Dorn.” 


“HARRINGTON,” said T. A., “Harry.” 

Something had dropped from the en- 
velope. Mechanically, T. A. bent and picked 
it up. It was an old-fashioned ring in an over- 
pretty setting, a great emerald, perfectly cut. 
T. A. slipped it on his smallest finger and sat 
down rather limply and looked at it. It caught 
the vagrant rays of light into one burning flame, 
which was so green and gay that it seemed to 
laugh at T. A. And after a minute—rather 4 
long minute—T, A. laughed, too. ’ 

Then he rose, hung his street clothes care- 
fully away, and began to clear away the re- 
mains of the meal. He worked slowly, for he 
felt suddenly rather tired. There was a glass 
of Chianti left in the bottle,and bread in the 
copper bowl, and he ate and drank. When he 
had finished, he looked on his crowded shelves 
for a certain cloisonné casket, and finally 
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pink shawl is draped over a tiered taffeta frock 
clear of cocoa brown, worn with black pumps 
t had and McCallum “Fluf-Fluf”’ Stockings, in 
Sunset, $6. With the cream crepe silk 
frock, lavishly beaded and embroidered, 
is a crepe trimmed in summer ermine. 
have McCallum No, 278, Dawn colored, $8. 
and 
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On the beach, below, black kasha cloth, 
3 : gay with vivid prints, is worn with black 
aa satin sandals and McCallum No. 122 
wins stockings, black, $3.50. 
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Send for a copy of the McCallum 
de luxe book — it ikustrates 
the new styles of silk hosiery. 


















YOu JUST KNOW SHE WEARS THEM 


In using advertisements see page 6 217 





aillianed 


It brought him untold 
misery; yet only he, 
himself, was to blame. 


E had neglected his teeth so long that he 
was actually ashamed to visit his dentist. 
And like so many people, he kept putting it off. 
Finally he became so sensitive about their 
appearance that in conversation he habitually 
distorted his mouth in an effort to hide them 
from view. 

A reasonable effort on his own part—con- 
sulting his dentist, conscientious use of his 
tooth brush and the right dentifrice—might 
have saved him this humiliation. But he even 
neglected these things. He was uncomfortable 
wherever he went. 

Only the right dentifrice—consistently used 
—will protect you against such criticism. 
Listerine Tooth Paste cleans teeth a new way. 
The first tube you buy will prove this to you. 

You will notice the improvement even in the 
first few days. And, moreover, just as Lis- 
terine is the safe antiseptic, so Listerine Tooth 
Paste is the safe dentifrice. It cleans yet it 
cannot injure the enamel. 


What are your teeth saying about you today? | 


—LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO., Saint 
Louis, U.S. A. 


* LISTERINE 
TOOTH PASTE 





PRACTICAL 


HAIR CURLERS 


Will Make and keep 
your hair wonderfully beautiful 


Caressingly Soft 
Cannot Crack the Hair 


3 SIZES 
Short 25c — Medium 30c — Long 40c 


If not obtainable at your dealer a sample package 
will be sent upon receipt of price and dealer's name 


AOTEINPARR 0. 860 Broadway 


MAKE MONEY. 
AT HOME 


you CAN MAKE good money writing show 
cards at home in your spare time. Quickly 
and easily learned by our new simple method. 
No canvassing or soliciting. Weshow you how, 
guarantee you work at home no matter where 
you live and pay you casheach week. Fullpar- 
ticulars and booklet free. Write to-day. 

AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LTD. 
Authorized and Fully Paid Capital, $1,000,000 
809 Adams Bidg. Toronto, Canada 
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East of Third 


found it. It was packed neatly, so full that the 
emerald and Van Dorn’s letter quite filled it 
as he crowded them in. 

He did not read the letter again, but on the 
back of the envelope a scrawled postscript 
caught his eye; words which, by a not unnatu- 
ral coincidence, he had heard once before that 
night: 

“There is but one of you in the world, T. A.” 

“Tt is as well for the world,” said T. A. 
rather wistfully. 

His room was in order now. No trace of 
his adventure remained but the empty place 
where the Chinese chair had stood, and the 
broken window. Through it T.A.’s river looked 
in, empty and dark and free, and once more it 
was all his own. 


“‘ ‘Where shall we find her, how shall we 
sing to her, 
Fold our hands round her knees, and 
cling?’ ” 
said T. A. 

These were the lines which, somewhat earlier 
in the evening, he had forgotten. They were 
the loveliest lines. He did not care to finish 
the poem. He opened the door of his work- 
room, and dragged out his easel, and looked 
long at the picture on it. He knew now what 
was wanting there. He could put it right be. 
fore morning. 

“Romance,” said T. A. 

The word, as he said it, was a greeting and 
a good-by. After hurried but deft prepar 
tion, T. A. began to paint. 


“Jasmine Flower,” another T. A. story by Louise Dutton, will appear in March 


Serving the Sunday Dinner 


(Continued from page 67) 


jar, and place in the refrigerator. Make the 
Ice Box Dessert either in one large mold or 
individual molds and let stand twenty-four 
hours in the refrigerator. The latter is essen- 
tial to its success. On Sunday morning pre- 
pare Fruit Cocktail, using cut-up oranges, 
grapefruit, and canned pineapple in combina- 
tion. Place in the refrigerator. Dice the 
celery, measuring three cupfuls. Cover it with 
boiling water and cook until tender. Drain 
and allow to cool. Prepare two cupfuls of 
medium-thick white sauce and keep warm in 
top of a double-boiler. Pare six medium-sized 


| potatoes, cut them lengthwise into slices one- 


fourth inch thick and cover with cold water. 
One-half hour before going to church, heat the 


|oven to 500° F. and put in it a loin of veal 


weighing six pounds, which has been wiped 
with a damp cloth and dredged with seasoned 
flour. Half an hour later lower the heat in the 
oven to 450° F. and continue the cooking of 
the veal for two hours, during which time you 
may attend church and return. 

Upon returning from church, place the heat 
under a teakettle full of water. Drain the 
sliced potatoes, cover them with boiling water, 
and let stand covered for ten minutes. Mean- 
while set the table. Then drain the potatoes 
and dry them thoroughly between two towels. 
Sprinkle the surface of each slice with salt 


|and pepper and spread with softened butter. 
| Place the slices either under the broiler frame 
| or in a 450° F. oven and cook the potato slices 
| until they are delicately browned on all sides. 


Meanwhile reheat the celery in two table- 
spoonfuls of butter and pour over it the white 
sauce. Heat well and season. At the end of 
the two hours’ roasting of the veal remove it 
from the oven to a hot platter and keep in a 
warm place. Make a gravy from the fat in 
the roasting pan. Arrange the lettuce on 
serving plates, slice one green pepper over it, 
and garnish with the Thousand Island Dress- 
ing. Arrange the Fruit Cocktail in the glasses 
and place on the table together with the bread, 
butter, cranberry jelly, and water. Remove 
the broiled potatoes when done, together with 
the creamed celery, and place in hot serving 
dishes: Serve the first course at once. 

The fourth menu suggests the following 
after-church dinner for six persons: 


Cream of Tomato Soup 
Meat Loaf Scalloped Potatoes 
Spinach with Egg 
Cream Cheese Salad 
Prune Whip 


Crackers 
Oatmeal Cookies 
Coffee 
ON Saturday make the oatmeal cookies. 
Wash one head of lettuce and clean one 


| peck of spinach and place in the refrigerator. 
| Put one-half pound of prunes to soak Saturday 


| evening. 


| 


Make two cupfuls of custard sauce 
and store in a covered jar in the refrigerator. 
Cook one large can of tomatoes, one cupful 


of water, one stalk of celery cut fine, one sm: | 
onion diced, one bay leaf, one clove and one 
and one-half teaspoonfuls of salt together for 
ten minutes. . Strain, and place in the refrig- 
erator. On Sunday morning before church 
cook the prunes until soft and stone them (the 
prunes may be soaked and cooked on Saturday 
if desired). Prepare the prune whip and bake 
at 375° F. for twenty-five minutes. Remove 
and allow to cool. Pare and slice six medium- 
sized potatoes into one-fourth inch slices and 
cook until almost tender in boiling, salted 
water. Drain. Meanwhile prepare four cup- 
fuls of thin white sauce. Grease a casserole 
and arrange layers of the potatoes and two 
cupfuls of white sauce, having the white sauce 
on top. Sprinkle with one-fourth cupful of 
buttered, dried bread crumbs and set aside 
covered until after church. Prepare the meat 
loaf, using two pounds of meat, and place ina 
greased casserole. 


AFTER church, light the oven and heat to 

450° F. Bake the loaf for forty-five min- 
utes, and at the end of thirty minutes put in the 
scalloped potatoes and bake them fifteen 
minutes. Meanwhile place a small amount of 
boiling water in the bottom of the kettle hold- 
ing the spinach, and steam the spinach until 


Heat the tomato sauce, which has 
been prepared on Saturday. Add one-eighth 
teaspoonful of baking soda. Arrange the 
lettuce on salad plates and place a small ball 
of cream cheese in the center of each serving. 
Put a cube of currant jelly on top of each cream 
cheese ball and arrange mayonnaise on the 
lettuce. Hard-cook three eggs. When the 
spinach is tender, drain, chop, and season well. 
Reheat. Meanwhile set the table and arrange 
the butter, bread and water. Add the tomato 
sauce to the two cupfuls of white sauce gradu- 
ally, while stirring constantly, and heat well. 
Season. Grind the coffee and place in the 
percolator with the cold water in the bottom. 
At the end of forty-five minutes remove the 
meat loaf and the scalloped potatoes and keep 
warm until ready to serve. Arrange the spinach 
in a hot serving dish with the halves of hard- 
cooked eggs as a garnish. Serve the tomato 
soup at once, following it with the main course, 
the salad course, and the dessert. Start the 
coffee heating at the beginning of the main 
course. 

Another suggestion for the main dish of the 
after-church Sunday dinner is broilers. They 
may be cooked under the broiler flame in about 
twenty minutes. With” the broilers may be 
served broiled potatoes, prepared as described 
above, and broiled tomatoes. The latter are 
sliced and broiled until tender, then arranged 
with the broiled potatoes around the chicken. 

If you own a fireless or steam pressure 
cooker, your meal can also be greatly simpli- 
fied. Any recipe in the above menus will be 
sent you upon receipt of a two-cent stamp. 
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COLUMBIA 


The Mardi Gras 


A folder giving full directions for knitting the 
Mardi Gras Slipover may be obtained without 
cost at counters where COLUMBIA YARNS 


are sold. 


Sf ee! the 
Milagailee 


F ALL the arts of needlecraft, there is 
none that equals hand knitting as a 
pleasant pastime with practical rewards. 


The hand knitted sweater responds readily 
to the needs of the individual wardrobe. 
What woman does not rely upon it to supply 
that much-to-be-desired diversity in simple 
costume effects? 


Knit with Columbia Yarns. Their rich color 
and even texture bespeak the underlying yarn 
quality that has not been excelled in more 
than half a century. 


Wa. H. HorstMANN COMPANY 
Established 1815 
PHILADELPHIA 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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If you but knew 
what’s in this book 


It would make your home more beauti- 
ful—help you conform the decorative 
scheme of each room to the modern style 
—open new and delightful possibilities 
of harmonizing your floors with your 
walls and woodwork, furniture and 
tapestries. 


With Maple, Beech or Birch flooring, 
om can have a floor of “captive sun- 
ight”—or a floor as dark as twilight— 
a conservative color, or a color which 
fits the requirements of the ultra modern 
school of interior decoration. 


All the possibilities are interestingly 
illustrated in “CoLtor Harmony Nn 
Fioors”—ask your architect or retail 
lumber dealer, or write us and receive 
a copy with our compliments. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1095 Stock Exchange Building, Chicago 


Guaranteed Floorings 


The letters MFMA on here to manufactur- 
Maple, Beech or Birch ing and grading rules 
flooring signify that which economically 
the flooring is stand- conserve every par- 
ardized and guaran- ticle of these remark- 
teed by the Maple _ able woods. This trade- 
mark is for your pro- 
tection. Look for it on 


the flooring you use. 
highest standards of 


irate ~MFMA 
Floor with Maple 


Beech or Birch 


Flooring Manufactur- 
ers Association, whose 
members must attain 
and maintain the 





GLUE? 


AT ALL 5 AND 10 CENT STORES JIDON GLUE 


QUICK To STICK [i 
SOLD TO HOLD (aatierr 


MSCORMICK &CO.. Baltimore 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send us 15c. for large size. 


Rugs That Lend Color 


Almost unlimited in color scope, Pinkham Rugs are hand- 
braided from new materials by native Maine weavers, in shades 
to match or lend pleasing contrast to your hangings and draperies. 
is and ovals; all sizes. Artistic. Home-like. Everlast- 
Atleading stores, or write for full particulars. 

PINKHAM ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


29 Margina} Road 
Portland, Maine, U. S. A, 


Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 hand-engraved, including 
two sets of envelopes, $13.50, 
or 100 Imitation Engraved, 
100 Visiting Cards, $1.00. Write forsamples. 


Wedding 


$5.00. 
G. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1070 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. . 
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Swallows 
(Continued from page 48) 


her with great deference. The bright shawl on. 


her shoulders framed the olive oval of her head. 
Her gait was slow and measured. Her black 
hair was studded with a chain of golden ducats 
and silver pieces plaited into 4 crown over her 
forehead, and the new boots Stan had bought 
for his curly-headed sweetheart were on her 
feet. 
‘ George approached to speak to her. 

“T have no time now.” She waved him aside. 

“What has happened?” he asked sar- 
castically. ‘‘Are you the rising sun?” 

They looked at each other fixedly, then he 
left, laughing aloud. 

Slowly the camp fires were started. A cer- 
tain order in camping arrangements replaced 
the usual noisy bustle. While the food was 
being prepared, four men of the law, in blue and 
gold uniforms, mounted, sworded, and with 
carbines hanging diagonally on their shoulders, 
appeared in a cloud of dust. 

“Who gave you permission to camp here?” 
one of them thundered. 

The gipsies showed no fear. They had a 
Voevod now. Marcu talked to the gendarmes. 
They should talk to Voevod Gane if they had 
something to say. But they must not shout 
so. The-leader of the gendarmes grew angry 
and cursed. af 

“You had better be nice about. it,” Marcu 
advised. ‘Our Voevod hates loud talk.” 

“Listen to that (ésigane!”’ sneered the 
gendarme. 

The next instant he was sprawling on the 
ground. Fifty gipsies with guns and axes were 
covering the other three uniformed men. 
Gane, who had been called, appeared. He was 
resplendent in all the jewelry, even to a golden 
chain over his fur cap, and he, too, was girded 
with a sword. He looked twice as tall and 
broad as he really was, and his voice carried 
authority as he spoke. 

“4 permit? J have given them the permit to 
sleep here, to camp here! What more is 
needed? I am their Voevod. They are my 
men. <A hundred of them. My army. The 
roads are our roads. We have no need for any 
other permit.” 

Outnumbered, 
excuses. 

“Where is your permit to interfere with us?” 
Gane asked the confused gendarmes. ‘Who 
ordered you to come here? This time I let you 
go free, but if it happens again I will arrest 
you,” Gane threatened. 

The man who had been thrown to the ground 
was the most apologetic of the group. They 
were happy to escape unmolested from the 
horde of angry tziganes headed by that powerful 
looking Voevod. 


the gendarmes mumbled 


HEN they had gone, George sought out 

Natalia to laugh with her. The situation 
was so comical that he expected to hear nothing 
but laughter the whole night long from the fun- 
loving gipsies. But Natalia was angry and 
aroused. She did not see the humor of the 
situation. Neither did the others. They were 
solemn about the whole business. Gane was 
strutting about, followed by Marcu, the black- 
smith, and Stan, the fiddler, his appointed 
adjutants, and was greeted with low salaams 
by all—even by the people of his own tribe. 
His campfire, presided over by Natalia, was the 
biggest, and another woman was preparing the 
meal for the Voevod, while his sister looked 
on and commanded. She refused to speak 
> George because of the fixed grin on his 
ace. 

They remained several days in that place. 
There was ample pasture for the horses, and 
there were many repairs to be made. When 
they left, Gane’s wagon was a traveling throne. 
The canvas of the wagon was replaced with 
costly rugs from Teheran and Damascus. The 
wheels were painted green and gold. The heads 
of the horses, six in double file, were garlanded 
with bits of silk and velvet. And the horses 


were not all Gane’s own, just six of the best 
horses of the combined camps: Stan jas 
driving. He, too, was in his bést garb, the high 
boots shined to perfection, the ring off his left 
ear as bright as the sun. And he was stiff and 
serious. 

That afternoon they met another gipsy tribe 
led by a famous chief, an old man; Costa was 
his name. For a while Costa’s men wer 
making fun of Voevod Gane and his caparisoned 
horses, yet when Gane appeared and began to 
talk to them, when the others told the story of 
how they were no longer afraid of gendarmes 
how fifty, fifty gendarmes, with swords and 
guns and cannons, had been put to flight only 
the other day, Costa’s men began to show 
interest and respect. Before the hour was oyer 
Costa’s band joined Voevod Gane’s kingdom on 
wheels, in spite of Costa’s protest. Proud and 
fierce, the gray-bearded old chief thundered at 
his men and hurled imprecations at them. But 
the canvas-covered wagons joined one after 
the other the rear of Gane’s caravan, until only 
Costa’s was left standing aside, alone. Gane 
and Costa looked at each other in silence, then 
the old man, defeated, humbled, returned to 
the seat of his wagon and drove off in the 
opposite direction—a- king who had lost his 
kingdom—in the. hazard of the road. 


HEY were six hundred souls now, traveling 

in one direction on the narrow dirt road that 
leads along the Moldavia river. Over two 
hundred wagons wended their way in single file, 
Several hundred horses were herded in the rear. 
The peasants stopped their ox-yoked plows in 
the middle of the furrow to look at them, and 
ran to warn their families in the village of the 
gipsy invasion. When the gipsies arrived that 
evening at Maratesti, a large village on the 
banks of the Seret river, the people had with- 
drawn in the houses, and the scared children 
peeped at the gipsies from behind the windows 
and from the roof-tops. The éziganes needed 
fodder for the horses and food for the people. 
There was a fair the following day at Maratesti. 
The green in front of the inn had been prepared 
for the occasion. A platform decorated with 
green boughs and branches of acacia had been 
erected for the musicians. But the inn was 
closed. After insistent rappings, the innkeeper, 
a long-bearded peasant, appeared in the door. 
He was scared. He trembled. Gane ap- 
proached to talk to him. 

“Take off your cap when the Voevod talks to 
you,” Stan yelled to the innkeeper. 

Then the inn was opened. The gipsies 
bought what they needed and paid what Stan 
and Marcu decided the things were worth, the 
innkeeper not daring to interfere, glad to get 
what was given him. Timidly the peasants 
put in an appearance just to see what was going 
on. But each one came unarmed, pale, 
smiling sheepishly, and greeted the ¢siganes 
with respect. ; 

“So you have a Voevod now? It is as it 
should be, good luck to you!” 

The following day the fair was in full swing, 
but only Gane’s men were there. The peasants 
brought nothing to sell and made no attempt to 
buy. They were afraid of the gipsies. It was4 
fair without buyers and sellers. Still—the 
gipsies were happy, because of the sensation 
they had created. Costa’s men were happlet 
and more demonstrative than the others. The 
sensation was newer to them. Only a few days 
before they had passed that same village and 
had been jeered at by the same peasants who 
now smiled sheepishly. And the mayor came 
to talk to their Voevod. In the evening, when 
the daughters and youngsters of the peasants 
had taken more heart, they danced with the 
gipsies, locked arms and turned round an 
round the platform on which the gipsy fiddlers 
sat on empty barrels and played the Hora, the 
national dance in which no gipsy had ever beet 
allowed to join. 


George invited Natalia to dance with him. 
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clean 
and safe 






- Sani-Flush removes quickly 
every spot and stain from the 
teilet bowl. It purifies and sani- 
tizes the hidden, unhealthful 
trap. It makes the entire toilet 
clean—and safe. 

No scrubbing. No hard work. 
Simply sprinkle. Sani-Flush into 
the bowl, follow directions on 
the can, and flush. The porce- 
lain shines! 

Sani-Flush destroys all foul 
odors. It will not harm plumb- 
ing connections. There is noth- 
ing else will do its wonderful 
work. Always keep Sani-Flush 
handy in the bathroom. 

If not at your grocery, drug 
or hardware store, send 25c for 
a full-size can. 
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Tue Hycienic-Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


Sani-Flush 


Reg US. Pat. OfF. 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 





WHAT A COMFORT :— 


Just to turn the faucet, any 
time day or night, and have all 
the hot water you want. 


Without 
Fuel Cost 


For Excelso operates from the fire 
you must burn in your heating 
plant (boiler or furnace), elimi- 
nating the care and cost of separate 
fuel. One season’s saving may 
easily pay for the outfit. 

Write for free booklet stat- 

ing type of your heating 

and name of plumber. 


Excelso Specialty Works, Inc. 
330 Excelso Bldg. 
¥* 119 Clinton St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


EXCELSO 


Sold by Plumbers and Heating 
Contractors 













STYLE BOOK FREE. Pictures 
everything to outfit babies and 
children (up to6 years), Also nur- 
sery furniture, Prices very low. am Pay 
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_ Swallows 


She refused. ‘You laugh and scoff. Dance 
with the peasant girls.” 

“So I will,” he yelled angrily. 

To spite him she danced with the mayor’s 
son. George looked on for a while, then he 
separated the two dancers. 

“She dances with me or with no one else,” he 
roared. 

Stan grabbed him by the elbow and rushed 
him out of the circle of dancers. 

“Tt were better for you to remember who she 
is. You have. talked disrespectfully to our 
Voevod’s sister. Of course, you are Boyar 
Verde’s son, but she is Voevod Gane’s sister.” 

George looked at Stan. Marcu was near by. 
He had known Marcu for years. But it was a 
different Marcu that now met his gaze. A 
Marcu that had his right hand at the hilt of the 
knife in his belt. George was unarmed. He 
looked at Natalia. She was dancing with the 
mayor’s son. With a loud laugh George left 


the inn and returned to the camp. 


LONG after midnight, when musicians had 

ceased playing, Natalia sat down near him 
on the broken wheel of a wagon. ‘The men were 
still going about. Crying children were being 
pacified by happy mothers. A few feet from 
where they sat was Gane’s tent, hung with 
paper lanterns in which burned small oil lamps. 
The starlit dark blue sky was being pierced by 
flaming tongues from the circle of the watch- 
fires of the camp. 

“Tf you wanted to dance with me, why didn’t 
you put on your best garb?” Natalia said to 
him without any other preamble. 

“But I had put on my best, Queen Natalia,” 
he answered sarcastically. 

“Then you should get better garb than what 
you have.” 

He looked at her, astonished at her words. 
His face sobered. 

“Oh! that isn’t the reason you refused to 
dance with me—you don’t love me, Natalia!” 

She sighed deeply. “I do, George. But I 
am the Voevod’s sister. The man I marry must 
not shame my brother with his careless garb. 
And you walk about with an amused grin on 
your face, mocking, laughing, as if my brother 
were a joke and not a Voevod.” 

“Voevod of five days,” he sneered. “Costa, 
though alone, is more Voevod.” 

As he was talking to Natalia, he saw Stan 
approach them. There was so much insolence in 
his face that George lost control of himself and 
hurled a taunting insult. An instant later they 
had locked their bodies and were tumbling one 
over the other in the dirt and mud of the road. 

Natalia screamed for help. Stan had drawn 
his knife. Gane appeared, and still on the run, 
he shook the knife out of the hand of his 
adjutant. 

Covered with mud, angry, violent, George 
yelled, “Look here, Gane, this has gone too 
far,” 

“Voevod Gane—You are talking to Voevod 
Gane,” several ésiganes interrupted. 

George looked at them, and without saying 
another word, spitting on the ground in dis- 


| gust, he entered his tent. He had a tent all to 


himself now;. he no. longer shared Gane’s 
canvas home. 

Soon he heard angry voices outside talking in 
Calo, a deep gipsy dialect he did not under- 
stand. Yet from the intonation he knew that 
Natalia was arguing against them. A little 
later, when the crowing of the cocks in the vil- 
lage behind the hill announced the dawn, the 
gipsy girl came into his tent. She was pale and 
panting for breath. 

“Why did you insult Stan? Because he is a 
gipsy, what? They wanted to kill you,” she 
said. “I can see, no matter how long you will 
be with us, you will never be one of us. You 
mock us because we have a Voevod now. But 
haven’t you seen what has happened? The 
gendarmes fear us. They no longer rob us at 
the inns. They come and dance with us. The 
mayor himself danced with me when you were 


gone. His daughter danced with Gane, her only 
dance. We are as they are. Has anybody 
asked us for a permit? No. Has anybody 
called us dirty éziganes? No. We are as they 
are. They have a Voevod. We have a Voevod, 
And as we go on we shall gather all our people 
about us, and Gane will be the Voevod of all the 
ziganes. Stan understands that. It is my 
plan. Marcu, too, understands; all but you,” 

“But trade, Natalia,” George argued, mock- 
ing her. “There has been a fair today, 
Natalia, have your people sold anything today? 
Have they bought anything? You scare people 
when you come in great numbers.” 

“We talked of that, too. We shall only go 
to the big fairs. We will go to Bacau—it is a 
big fair. We can leave out the small ones; they 
are of no importance. Selling or buying a few 
horses is of little importance to us now.” 

Suddenly she began to weep. “You don’t 
love me. You only see the faults of what I do, 
You have no faith in me. What I have begun 
T shall carry to the end.” 

“You?” he gasped. 

“Yes, I. Did you think I will go with you 
back to the Dobrudgea on your land? No! 
Who loves me stays with me, with my people,” 
she cried out passionately. 

He was twenty. It was spring. She was so 
beautiful; when in a passionate outbreak she 
was still more beautiful. Her amber face, her 
black hair so warm in the brown darkness of the 
tent. Tears swam in her eyes. Her red lips 
trembled. She was right. Of course! Who 
loved her should stay with her people. 

“T was cruel. I was mean. Heartless.” He 
begged forgiveness. ‘I am unworthy of you.” 

She listened. Her sobbing ceased. Her 
hands began to caress the bowed head of the 
boyar’s son. 

“You are a Voevod’s sister,”’ he assured her. 
“You are more. You are Voevod.” 

She pressed his head to her bosom, kissedhim, 
and was out of the tent before he realized that 
she had left his side. 

An instant later she returned. 

“Voevod Gane says you may drive his horses 
tomorrow. You will be next to the Voevod in 
authority. You will help him make laws for 
the people. We shall have laws written on 
paper like the other people. We need laws.” 

He begged her to stay longer with him. He 
had so much to tell her. But she refused. 

“Let us get married tomorrow,” he begged. 

She looked at him for a few seconds, then, 
fearing her own feelings, she rushed out of the 
tent, calling over her shoulder, ‘‘Not before I 
have carried out my plans.” 

When George went to take his seat on Gane’s 
wagon, long after sunrise, he found a berib- 
boned fur cap and a long coat with shining 
copper buttons, and silver spurs for the new 
boots that were prepared for him. Natalia 
helped him put on the things. 

“You will write down our laws, George. 
Then you will teach me how to read them. I 
want you to. Oh, if Gane were more of a man 
than he is!’ she complained. 


WHEN they started on their way, the 

mayor’s son, handsome and splendidly 
groomed, was riding beside Natalia, saying 
pretty things to the gipsy girl. The gipsy fid- 
dlers that were at the inn for the fair had also 
joined the caravan. Before nightfall another 
tribe had joined them, and for reasons of state, 
after a long palaver, Gane married the daugh- 
ter of the former chief of that tribe. It was 
only because of Natalia’s interference that 
George did not lose the place of honor in Gane 
wagon. The future father-in-law coveted the 
honor. Before nightfall a throne had beet 
made of piled rugs. Rugs blood-red from 
Bokhara, and field-green from Thsiendzchik; 
from the depths of Turkestan and the heights 
of the Ural mountains. Rugs woven wit 
wool spun in the natural color—gray, brow!, 
black, and white. And rugs so heavily em 
broidered with gold on blue and green 
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Swallows 


foundations that it took four men to lift them 
to the top of the pile. And a stairway was 
made out of smaller rugs, six steps in all. 
The path from Gane’s kingly wagon to the rug 
throne was covered with tapestries gay and 
bright. Meanwhile the gipsies, in their gayest 
and best, the men in brocade and_ velvet 
pantaloons with red sashes bulging with old 
silver-studded pistols and knives, and shining 
brass buttons on their sleeveless coats, and the 
women in homespun silks, dyed and patterned 
in gay hues with mysterious symbols, lined the 
way. Five hundred men on prancing horses 
followed the Voevod leading his bride by the 
arm to the throne. 

The whole thing was splendidly engineered. 
It was Natalia’s work. She ruled him, She 
planned. She urged. The marriage of her 
brother was also of her making. Gane loved 
another girl, but Natalia had persuaded him to 
marry the other woman. He was a Vocevod. 
Personal preference had to count for little. 
He finally bowed to her will; with tears in his 
eyes he asked her to tell the other girl that the 
good of his kingdom demanded that he ally 
himself with a powerful and wealthy tribe. 

After the ceremony, mysterious and im- 
posing, which the winds and the moon and the 
stars were called to witness, and after the 
queen was anointed, at midnight, the festivi- 
ties began. The queen gave the signal. She 
was not very handsome ‘nor was she very 
young, but she was heavily endowed with 
jewels. She was like a mountain studded with 
rubies and topazes, and rivers of pearls and 
beads. Her bosom and neck and hair were 
covered with red and white gold-pieces 
threaded on silver chains. 

A hundred musicians played music the world 
had never heard. Seven rings of fire of seven 
fires each were started at once, and while the 


|music played, whole oxen and sheep were 
’ 


roasted on spits, and barrels of wine brought 
from the adjoining city were emptied as fast 
as they flowed. The odor of roasting meat rose 
to the skies on the wings of the black smoke 
and permeated the air. Riders on beribboned 
horses were leaping over the fires, juggling 
meanwhile with curved sharp yataghans and 
swords. A thousand voices sang simultaneously 
songs in a dozen dialects. A thousand pairs of 
feet danced, stamping the ground, and the echo 
of their feet rumbled in the valley. Natalia was 
everywhere. She was so dominant because of 
her ceaseless activity that even the huge new 
bride looked small and insigni:.cant compared 
to her. 

George was eating his heart out because of his 
inability to talk to her. He wanted to warn her 
against her own brother, who was looking with 
great hatred at her. His eyes shot fire when 
she passed him by. George wanted to tell her, 
to warn her, but she had no time. 


JATE that night, in the small hours of the 
morning, he finally caught hold of her. 
Taking hold of her arm, he whispered rapidly: 
“You have crossed your brother; watch out, 
there is danger. He hates you.” 

“And won’t you defend me?” she asked. 

“But what have you done, Natalia?” 

“You don’t know? You don’t? Oh, George, 
how can you be so blind!” 

While they were talking she was called by 
her brother. In the midst of all this great 
joy he and his bride on the barbaric throne had 
been forgotten, and they were hungry. George 
followed her with his eyes and saw how she 
kept her eyes on her brother’s movements. 
That night he had no other opportunity to 
speak to Natalia. 

Two days later the caravan was on the road 
again. Small tribes of gipsies coming from 
everywhere joined the rear after short parleys 
with Natalia and after offering their best in 
rugs and silks and jewelry to the Voevod. When 
they had reached the outskirts of Botusani, 


| where a fair was in full swing, they were four 


thousand strong. But the merchants closed 


their stores, and the peasants who had come 
to trade skins and cows and horses for pelts and 
furs and woolens took to their heels in fear of 
the. horde of tziganes. The marketplace was 
deserted. The aut!orities came and spoke re- 
spectfully enough to the Voevod of the iziganes 
but there was no one to trade with. Between 
Botusani and jassy, the old capital of 
Moldavia, there were a dozen small fairs going 
on, but there were too many in the caravan to 
make it worth while to stop at any of those 
places. And still more tribes joined the rear, 
Red-headed_ gipsies from Bessarabia, and 
curly-headed ones, Ethiopians, from the depths 
of the Dobrudgea, and towering wild-eyed 
men with beautiful tall wives from the Hun. 
garian pustas, came riding on their small horses, 
They had heard a great Voevod had come from 
somewhere to rule over the gipsies. And they 
offered their wealth and person to him and 
joined the rear after the king had kissed the 
forehead of the chief of each one. There were, 
also, tribes who had abandoned their chiefs to 
join Voevod Gane’s caravan. As a magnet. 
dragged at the bottom of a river attractges 
particles of steel and iron that had been rusting > 
in the mud, the straying tribes were attract : 
to the long traveling caravan of Gane. ; 


ET—there was no trade. Stores were closed * 

at their approach. Peasants fled or closed 
themselves indoors with their cattle and sheep. 
The gipsies had to slaughter their own cows 
for food. Sheep had to be killed, and wheat 
flour and corn had to be bought with gold and 
silver from reluctant merchants instead of being 
earned in trade. 

The scared merchants closed their stores, 
yet still more and more ézigane tribes joined 
Gane’s caravan. And it was a different Gane 
now. He was the ruler. Even Natalia 
trembled when he spoke to her. He showed 
his displeasure of her plainly and brutally, and 
kept George all the time near him. When she 
offered advice he yelled at her, 

“You have advised me once.” 

Natalia bowed her head and left his presence. 

On the shallows of the Bahlui river, in Jassy, 
camped the mightiest caravan headed by Chief 
Jorga; one-eyed Jorga they called him. And so 
rich in gold and silver was he it was said hé, 


could buy the whole town with one-quarter of: } 


his money. 

Voevod Gane’s caravan, eight thousand 
strong now, camped on the opposite shore, and 
the men and women taunted Jorga’s people to 
wade across the river and join them. The men 
on the other side listened to what Gane’s men 
had to say, but they made no move to join 
them. Gane directed that all the wealth be 
brought out and piled so the others could see it. 
And forthwith heaps of gold and silver were 
made on spread-out rugs on the ground. Rugs 
were thrown, rolls of homespun were stood up 
on edge, and the horses were lined up in single 
file. 

Jorga’s people gasped at such wealth. Thet 
they brought out their own wealth and spr 
it out likewise on the opposite shore. It was as 
much as or more than Gane’s wealth. Then 
Gane’s men told them of the respect and fear 
their Voevod inspired. Still the others made no 
move. Jorga himself, one-eyed, gray-bearded, 
pock-marked, ugly, horrible-looking, appeared 
on horseback and looked across laughing at 
Gane’s men and things. 

Then Gane ordered that Natalia be brought 
to him and that she should put on her best. 
And while George looked on, Natalia appeared 
between two women. Her raven hair was hang 
ing loosely to her hips, and she was dressed in@ 
red silk garment that reached a little below her 
knees. A soft boot molded the calf of her legs: 
Her arms were bare but for the numerous 
bracelets of gold and silver. She was pale an 
trembling. — 

“One-eyed Jorga is a widower, my sister, 
Gane said sarcastically. “It is for the good 
the community that I order you to marry him. 
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Tales You Won’t Believe 


(Continued from page 19) 


Swallows 


Natalia cried out aloud: “I should marry 
Jorga? I? I?” 

She looked at George, who had jumped to his 
feet, but two men pinned him down. 

“Who is the Voevod?” Gane roared. ‘You 
have made me marry another woman than the 
one I loved, for the good of the caravan. Now it 
is your turn. Call Jorga,” he addressed one of 
the men. “He is a widower, and she is beau- 
tiful. And you, George, had better go back 
home.” 

“Vou are right, Voevod, I must marry him,” 
Natalia said, “‘to make our tribe the strongest. 
You have done the same by marrying that 
woman, true. But I have made a Voevod out of 
you—and you are making a servant out of 
me.” Then, turning to George, she said: “I 
am like one who digs a well to find water to 
quench his thirst and stays in there until he is 
drowned. You can not help me, George. 
Return to your home.” Let him go, Gane. 
Leave him free.” 2 

At a motion from Gane, George’s arms were 
freed from the grip of the two men. And even 
as he went to his tent, he saw Jorga, accom- 
panied by twenty stalwart riders, ford the 
river. 

One-eyed Jorga had one look at Natalia and 
declared himself willing to join Gane’s caravan 
if she were given him as a wife. And the 
festivities began forthwith—spreading from 
Gane’s tent to the whole caravan and the 
caravan across the river. They shouted, 
drank, sang, danced. The dogs were fighting 
over the remnants of the meat of the wedding 
feast lying about the smoldering fire. On a 
throne of piled rugs, lit by torches held by 
mounted men, sat one-eyed Jorga near Natalia. 
Gane was always near her, jibing, joking, making 
allusions. While the festivities were going on, 
more tribes came to join Gane’scaravan. They 
were coming from all directions. From Galicia 
and Austria. From across the Pruth. From 
Russia and from behind the Carpathian 
mountains. Several of them had abandoned 
their chiefs and were speeding furiously, 
afraid to halt and rest lest the ones who re- 
mained faithful to the old chiefs overtake and 
murder them; they killed the horses that re- 
tarded their speed. 

George was watching Natalia from a dis- 
| tance. He saw her looking around eagerly 
several times when Gane was_ otherwise 
| occupied, for the Voevod was watching his sister 
| closely. He was eager to revenge himself on 

her by making her marry the man he most dis- 
| liked, heedless of what her marriage to the 
crafty old ugly gipsy might cause. 
Suddenly George felt some one pulling at his 
coat. He turned about. Stan, the fiddler, 
| called him aside. 
“T hate you, George,” he began. 
twitched. He was drunk. 
“T know you hate me, Stan,’’ George an- 
swered, unwilling to pick a quarrel. 
“But I hate one-eyed Jorga so much more 
' that what I feel for you is almost love— And 
I love her— Are you going to let her be mar- 
ried to that man? Are you?” 
| “Watch me, Stan. There are two horses tied 
to the head of the wooden bridge a few hundred 
feet from here. See that nobody takes them.” 
George, making believe he was drunk, 
| cleaved his way to the top of the pile of rugs. 
| He had a large jug full of brandy in one hand 
He insisted that the 





His face 


These fatalities seemed to occur mostly in 
fall migration, but there were times when the 
birds caused themselves much suffering and 
loss of life by attempting a northern migration 
too early. Birds tender from their winter in 
the south, in Central America, and some that 
| home even so far as Patagonia, came to us in 

late February and early March. At that time 





groom drink with him from one and the same 
cup. And as he poured the brandy, his hand 
trembled, and the liquid fell on the rugs. B 

the time he had filled the cup, the whole jug 
was empty, much to the amusement of the 
crowd, who watched him try his best to keep 
his hands steady. When one-eyed Jorga had 
taken the cup in his hand, George let fall a 
burning match after lighting a cigarette. Inan 
instant the brandy-soaked rugs were in flames, 
Panic-stricken; the drunken crowd began to yell 
and to run in all directions. 

Natalia understood. ‘I have waited for you 
to do something,” she whispered, as she came 
near him, after sending Jorga sprawling witha 
movement of her elbow. 

And while Gane and Marcu were beating the 
fire down, the two lovers were running through 
the drunken, excited crowd to the bridge-head, 

An hour later they crossed, swimming the 
Pruth River into Russia, while the bullets from 
the rifles of Gane and his men were flying over 
them. But they did not dare to pursue them 
into Russian territory. 

Two months later, having traveled home- 
ward through Bessarabia, George and his wife 
saw the smoke from Boyar Verde’s tall brick 
chimney. 

When George pushed the heavy oak door 
open, he saw Gane, an old and worn Gane, 
sitting in front of the fireplace. 

“Gane!” he cried out, ready to battle with 
the man. 

“He is my guest,” his father said, coming 
between the two men. ‘You had better shake 
hands with my guest, my son. And you, my 
daughter, also.” 

And then Gane told what had happened: 
“After you had gone, Jorga and I quarreled, 
but his men joined us. They came and came 
from everywhere. And the merchants and the 
peasants, afraid of our numbers, hid their 
wares from us. We had to kill our cows for 
food, and our horses, too. And then the men 
became restless, and they drank and fought 
and stole from one another. And we could not 
move. We were too many. Of too many 
different kinds. The biggest fair was too small 
for us. It was like a thousand eagles on a but- 
terfly. Natalia was gone I hated the woman 
she made me marry. I cared for nothing. And 
then they left me, all of them. . . . In one 
night faster than they had come . . . 
robbing one another. . . . It was to him who 
could take away more .. . even to the 
wheels of my wagon and my horses, harness and 
all. Before dawn she, too, had left me. Even 
my own people had fled with them; swallows 
without a leader and flying in all direc- 
tions... All. all . . . I’ve come here 
on foot.”’ 

“Not all,” Boyar Verde interposed. 
are not fair, Gane.” 

“Is Tina here?” cried Natalia. 
against her that I have sinned.” 

And Tina was there. 

Murad, the Tartar servant, appeared. After 
having hugged his master’s son, he spoke to the 
boyar: 

“Have I not told you? Heisaman. A man 
brings his wife to his home and does not stay 
with her people. And Boyar George is a man. 
Have I not told you, Boyar Verde? Don’t! 
know him since he was born!” 

And the old Tartar kissed the hand of 
Natalia in token of submission to a new master. 


“You 


“It is 


the ground would not be sufficiently thawed to 
furnish worms for the meat-eaters, the seed 
stalks were blown bare of food supplies by 
heavy winter winds, and skifts of snow some- 
times covered the earth to the depth of several 
inches for days at a time, so that the birds were 
almost starved. I frequently have had blue- 
birds, lark, quail and robins come up to the 
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Mor light for all the dark places 
of your house. Instant light. Safe 


light. Keep a flashlight in each of those 
much-used closets. Tie tapes around them. 
Hang them where they will be instantly 
convenient. Don’t stumble! Have 
another at the top of those dark cellar 
stairs. Don’t fumble! Have another at 
your bedside for sudden needs at night. 

Keep them loaded with Eveready Unit 
Cells and you will have plenty of bright, 
white light where and when you need it. 

If you have a flashlight not in use, get 
it out and reload it with Eveready Unit 
Cells; long-lived cartridges of brilliant 
light: Buy them from any electrical or 
hardware dealer, drug, sporting goods 







EverEADY Unit CELLS 
make all flashlights 
better 


Eveready Unit Cells fit 
and improve all makes of 
flashlights. 

Eveready | Unit Cells come 
in two sizes to fit every 
tubular flashlight. 

Know the Eveready size 
that fits your case. Then 
you can buy new Ever- 
eady Unit Cells without 
taking your flashlight 
along. 

Seaeuly Unit Cells mean 
brighter a and 
longer battery life. 





No. 2630—Eveready 
2-Cell Tubular 
Flashlight 


For that dark closet - use your flashlight / 


or general store, garage or auto acces- 
sory shop. 

When you buy new flashlights, be sure 
they have EvEREADY stamped on the end. 
EVEREADY means the highest standard of 
flashlight quality, and Eveready Unit 
Cells give more light longer. 

Prices from 65c to $4.50 complete 
with battery anywhere in the U.S. A. 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Factory and Offices: Toronto, Ontario 


EVEREADY 


FLASHLIGHTS 
iy BATTERIES 


—they last longer 
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| was still covered with ice. 
sunshine had melted 


Tales You Won't Believe 


outbuildings and the cabin in search of food. 

In the latter part of February, 1915, about 
two o’clock in the morning, I was awakened by 
the voice of wild geese. My first impression 
was one of intense surprise that the geese should 
be going over so early in the season. The lake 
A few days of 
the snow on the 
slanting banks facing the east on the cabin 
shore-line. 

My next impression was one of wonder as to 
where the birds could be. The sound of their 


| voices was not coming down from the sky as 
| was usual with geese in migration, but it seemed 


to rise to my windows from below. I threw 


| back the covers, and standing on a waist-box 


a tet 


“Don’t Blame 
Your Machine” 
“It May Need 3-in-One” 


Any sewing machine will do better 
work, easier, if regularly oiled with 
3-in-One. Even old machines cease 





to rattle and seem to take on anew 
lease of life. 


3-in-One 


The High Quality Machine Oil 


is of exactly the right consistency 
to penetrate the close fitting bear- 
ings of sewing machines and pro- 
vide the kind of lubrication that 
makes operation easy and reduces 
wear. 


3-in-One never dries out or gums. 
Motors of electric sewing machines 
should be oiled frequently with 
3-in-One. It won’t burn out at 
high speeds. 


Try polishing the wooden case, 
painted metal and nickeled parts 
with 3-in-One. It’s a wonderful 
furniture polish and rust pre- 
ventive, 


3-in-One is sold at all good stores 
in 1-0z., 3-oz. and 8-oz. bottles 
and in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans. 


FREE. Generous sample and 
Dictionary of Uses. Write for 
both on a postal, 


THREE-IN-ONE OILCO, 
130SM. William St., New York 


To Kill Rats and Mice 


USE 
Stearns Electric Paste 
Also guaranteed to exterminate 


Cockroaches, Waterbugs, Ants, etc. 
2 oz. size 35c 15 oz, size $1.50 


| Ready for Use—Sold Everywhere. 
“jemmg PAYSON parc 


Saves losses in laundry and mix- 
ups at home. Mark linens, silks, 
cottons and woolens with Payson’s. 
It will not run, fade or wash out. 
30c at stores or by mail. 


© PAYSON’S INDELIBLE INK CO. 
226 Henshaw Ave., on, 
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in front of a window beside the fireplace in my 
indoor sleeping-room, I looked down on the 
lake shore. At first I could see nothing, but I 


| could hear the voices of what seemed to me a 


whole world full of wild geese. Thinking to 


| better the view, I slipped into the adjoining 
| room where there was no porch outside the 


windows, and from that point I saw one big, 
gray wild gander, with a black ring circling 
his neck, come around the corner of the boat- 
house and head down my lake shore. He 
was alternately gabbling and gobbling acorns. 
To right and to left he snatched them, 
keeping straight down the shore-line, and 
behind him, in steady procession, clearly 
defined by the ice of the lake shore, there 
came through the moonlight, marching in 
orderly procession varying from three to 
five abreast, geese and yet more geese, all 
of them busy picking up acorns and talking 
continuously. 


AS THE procession rounded the corner of the 
boat-house, their voices came up clearly, 
but back of that there rolled an indistinguish- 
able chatter that seemed to reach over unbe- 
lievable space. I was seized with a feeling, per- 
haps a throw-back to primitive days—after all, 
they were wild geese, fat and juicy and on their 
northern migration—a sort of obsession that 
it was a pity that all of them should go north. 
Some one should wake up and secure for us at 
least a pair of those big, gray geese where 
there seemed to be geese by the hundreds. 

I turned and cried to Mr. Porter: “Oh, 
Dad! Wake up! Come here and see what 
is happening!” 

In a sleepy voice he retorted, ‘Well, what 
is happening?” 

T caught the window sash and drew it lower 
than he had arranged it for the night. 

“Don’t you hear?” I cried. ‘There is a 
whole world of wild geese down on the shore- 
line, passing the cabin!” 

After an instant he said: ‘Yes, I hear 
them. There must be a big flock of them, 
but I am chilling with a cold, and I wouldn’t 
get out of bed for all the geese in the universe.” 

I realized that goose hunting on a raw 
February night might not be the _ best 
medicine for a cold, so I replaced the sash 
and slipped back to my own room. I drew the 
blankets from my bed, and turning on the 
light, took the time from my dressing-table 
clock. It was fifteen minutes after two. Then 
I put out the light, wrapped in the blankets, 
and stood where I could watch the passing 
flock. 

In a steady stream the geese came on. 
Sometimes one would venture out of line and 
come a short distance up the embankment 
in search of an acorn. Sometimes one would 
try to work a bite from under the ice coating 
of the lake, but as a rule the great body of the 
flock kept in orderly procession, and it kept 
moving in a hurried trot, following around 
the shore-line. On down past the big wild 
flower-beds of close to an acre each, which in 
spring were masses of red and blue and yellow 
and pink bloom, they went, out of sight into 
the deepest depths of the cove on the Sower 
land adjoining mine, and then out again into 


the moonlight where it beat full and # 
the eastern side of Pleasant Point belg 
and so marched around the Point. : 
When the last goose had passed my 
dow, it was slightly past fifteen minut 
three o’clock. I was so cold that J 
scarcely creep back to bed and gai 
covers around me. I had watched 
time the gander in the lead rounded the 
house, until, with a shrill honking, } 
taken wing somewhere in the region of 
hauer Island below Pleasant Point, 7 
hear the muffled beating of wings amg 
answering screams of ganders down th 
when the migratory flight was resumed 
in so far as I could judge, each member 
enormous flock followed the shore-ling 
went on feeding to that point at whie 
leading gander took wing. I could seg 
when they rounded Pleasant Point, an 
I could see the bow they formed ag 
lifted and arched up against the sky, folk 
the lead of the gander across the ] 
due north. q 


ITER breakfast in the morning I put 

boots and heavy field clothes, and & 
a stout walking stick, I went down & 
shore-line. I followed it south and ¢ 
the deep bay on my side of the club-houseg 
head of the lake, around coves and 
all the way back through the woods 
reached the point at which the flock 
taken wing. I was simply dumbfoum 
I went back to the library, and before I bg 
work, I tried to tell my secretary and 
Porter how many geese there had beem 
that flock. They laughed at me. 4 

About ten o’clock there landed unexpeg 
at the cabin the entomologist of the st 
Indiana, Mr. Frank N. Wallace. Forant 
of years he had been assisting me in colle 
the trees, the shrubs and vines, and the flow 
native to northern Indiana from the sw 
and the woods, and helping me to f 
homing place for them in the wild 
sanctuary I was working to establish, 4 
was thoroughly familiar with my method 
keeping my records, and with the work 
I was doing. I had expected that of all 
world this lean, grave Scotch friend) 
mine would weigh my words and accep 
findings. 

He evidently did that very thing, but} 
word that day weighed so heavily that 
credulity was taxed to the uttermost,” 
looked at me speculatively as if he ¥ 
searching for signs of fever, and when Ti 
the doubt in his eyes and the uncertainty 
his countenance, I said to him: ; 

“At least, my word is not altogether lad 
in confirmation. I can give you the timg 
which the gander in the lead rounded} 
corner of the boat-house. I can give you! 
time at which the last of the flock went’ 
of sight toward the north. It was 
over one hour. During all that time, 
three to five abreast, a steady proce 
feeding geese went hurrying around @ 
shore-line.” 4 

And then I added: “This morning Tf 
on my boots and took my walking sti 
followed them from where the first of 
flock alighted to where they arose. 
want to get an idea better than my wo 
give you'as to how many hundred geesé 
lowed this lake shore last night, make 
same trip yourself. Their tracks areg 
obliterated, and their droppings dot the# 
shore like a fall of hail.” E. 

I waved my friend toward the door, #@ 
with incredulity on his face he went. Ana® 
later I met him on his return. There Was 
incredulity on his face now. r 
bathed in a sort of awed wonder. 
to me softly: BS 

“My God! I had not supposed there 
that many wild geese in the whole worl 


ig! 


The next article in Mrs. Porter’s series, ‘Tales You Won't Believe” will appear in the M: arch 
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